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Tuov wert fair, Lady Mary, 
As the lily in the sun ; 

And fairer yet thou mightest be, 
Thy youth was but begun: 

Thine eye was soft and glancing, 
Of the deep, bright blue ; 

And on the heart thy gentle words 
Fell lighter than the dew. 








| Ladpe Mary. 


They found thee, Lady Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast; 

Even as thou hadst been praying 
At thine hour of rest : 

The cold, pale moon was shining 
On thy cold pale cheek ; 

And the morn of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break. 
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They carved thee, Lady Mary, 
All of pure white stone, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 
In the chancel all alone: 
And I saw thee when the winter moon 
Shone on thy marble cheek ; 
When the morn of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break 


But thou kneelest, Lady Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 

Among the perfect spirits, 
In the land of rest: 

Thou art even as they took thee, 
At thine hour of prayer, 

Save the glory that is on thee | 
From the sun that shineth there. 


We shall see thee, Lady Mary,. 
On that shore unknown, 
A pure and happy angel 
In the presence of the throne; 
We shall see thee when the light divine 
Plays freshly on thy cheek, 
And the Resurrection morning 
Hath just begun to break. 


Written in Spring. 


Say not these flowers will quickly fade, 
This spring-time soon have passed away ; 

While they have been, for me they made 
Bright wreaths for many a distant day. 


Thank Heaven! e’en transient things below, 
So lovely, never need depart; 

The sweetest thoughts are those which grow 
From memory on the faithful heart. 


The daisied spring, the home-like spot, 
The friend that used to please me well, 

May pass, but cannot be forgot ;— 
Love’s image is indelible. 


Sonnet. 


Iy thou wouldst find what holiest men have 
sought— 

Communion with the power of Poesy— 

Empty thy mind of all unquiet thought; 

Lay bure thy spirit to the vaulting sky 

And glory of the sunshine: go and stand 

Where nc iding briers sport with the water- 
break, 

Or by the plashings of a moonlight creek,— 

Or breast the wind upon some jutting land. 

The most unheeded things have influences 

That sink into the soul: in after-hours 

We oft are tempted suddenly to dress 

The tombs of half-forgotten moods with 
flowers : 

Our own choice mocks us; and the sweetest 
themes 


Come to us without call, wayward as dreams. 
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Pont y Pair Bridge, 


Ruarpr ¥ WENOL, or the Swallow, comes angrily 
over a ledge of rocks in several gushing streams, 
throwing itself from point to point, and finally alight- 
ing in a deep cavern far below its first leap; then, 
with prodigious impetuosity, it hurries on for several 
miles to the romantic bridge of Pont y Pair, where 
by degrees it becomes calmer, but not till after it 
has finished its strife of waters near that beautiful 
spot, where the Llugwy, violent and crested with 
foam, forms a hundred cataracts as it hurries through 
the luxuriant scenes of Betws y Coed, and at Pont y 
Pair dashes over a barrier of broken rocks, and thun- 
ders down the vale. 

Moel Siabod here rises in awful majesty, a glorious 
mountain whose height is little inferior to that of 
the great Snowdon itself; at least so it appears when 
beheld from this lovely valley : nor is it less impos- 
ing from Capel Curig. From its summit may be 
seen nine lakes and the distant sea. 

Beneath this wondrous mountain, on an almost in- 
accessible rock, is placed an ancient feudal castle, or 
rather, the few scattered but picturesque ruins of one 
which was once of great importance in the country. 
At Dolwyddelan Castle Liywelyn the Great was 
born, and here his father resided. It now, in its ro- 
mantic ruin, is a study for the painter and a theme 
for the poet; and of such scenes there is no lack in 
this region. 

Whoever listens attentively as he stands on the 
huge rocks below the fall of the Wenol will be aware 
of a peculiar wailing sound, which he is not to attri- 





bute tothe waters alone—they are the shrieks and 
howlings of a soul in pain, for the numerous acts of 
tyranny and oppression committed in his ‘‘ day of 
life.””. In fact, tradition records that Sir John Wynne 
of Gwydir, who died in 1626, and to whose memory 
is a brass in Gwydir chapel, Llanrwst, having sorely 
ground and harried his vassals during his life, is con- 
demned to remain in spirit, forever, beneath the 
great cataract, and there howl in vain. 

Superstitious legends are, however, not very rife 
in Wales now, and it is only from the very ignorant 
or the half-witted that any supernatural stories can 
be gleaned. We heard of a strange wild boy who 
wanders about the woods and waterfalls of Llanrwst, 
and who tells of spots where fairies and spirits hide 
themselves by day, and issue forth at night, to scare 
the neighborhood; but his dreams are heard only 
with pity by the country people. 

As we passed along the road a place on a high hill 
was pointed out to us as a favorite haunt of an old 
man of ninety, who regularly took his station there 
in fine weather, to observe the passers-by, and had 
done so for years; but I heard of no supernatural at- 
tributes attached to him, and he did not make his ap- 
pearance when we passed 

A spot exists not far from the old mansion of 
Gwydir, by the side of the Lake of Geirionydd, 
where the bard Taliesin is said to have lived and 
sung. The church there was built by Llywelyn the 
Great, for the convenience of his princess, who com- 
plained in moving verse of the fatigue she under- 
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They carved thee, Lady Mary, 
All of pure white stone, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 
In the chancel all alone: 
And I saw thee when the winter moon 
Shone on thy marble cheek ; 
When the morn of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break 


But thou kneelest, Lady Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 

Among the perfect spirits, 
In the land of rest: 

Thou art even as they took thee, 
At thine hour of prayer, 

Save the glory that is on thee 
From the sun that shineth there. 





We shall see thee, Lady Mary,,. 
On that shore unknown, 
A pure and happy angel 
In the presence of the throne; 
We shall see thee when the light divine 
Plays freshly on thy cheek, 
And the Resurrection morning 
Hath just begun to break. 
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Written in Spring. 


Say not these flowers will quickly fade, 
This spring-time soon have passed away ; 

While they have been, for me they made 
Bright wreaths for many a distant day. 
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Thank Heaven! e’en transient things below, 
So lovely, never need depart; 

The sweetest thoughts are those which grow 
From memory on the faithful heart. 








The daisied spring, the home-like spot, 
The friend that used to please me well, 

May pass, but cannot be forgot ;— 
Love’s image is indelible. 


Sonnet. | 


Ir thou wouldst find what holiest men have 
sought— 

Communion with the power of Poesy— 

Empty thy mind of all unquiet thought; 

Lay bare thy spirit to the vaulting sky 

And glory of the sunshine: go and stand 

Where nodding briers sport with the water- 
break, 

Or by the plashings of a moonlight creek,— 

Or breast the wind upon some jutting land. 

The most unheeded things have influences 

That sink into the soul: in after-hours 

We oft are tempted suddenly to dress 

The tombs of half-forgotten moods with 
flowers: 

Our own choice mocks us; and the sweetest 
themes 

Come to us without call, wayward as dreams. 
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Pont y Pair Bridge, 


Ru#aAipR Y WENOL, or the Swallow, comes angrily 
over a ledge of rocks in several gushing streams, 
throwing itself from point to point, and finally alight- 
ing in a deep cavern far below its first leap; then, 
with prodigious impetuosity, it hurries on for several 
miles to the romantic bridge of Pont y Pair, where 
by degrees it becomes calmer, but not til! after it 
has finished its strife of waters near that beautiful 
spot, where the Llugwy, violent and crested with 
foam, forms a hundred cataracts as it hurries through 
the luxuriant scenes of Betws y Coed, and at Pont y 
Pair dashes over a barrier of broken rocks, and thun- 
ders down the vale. 

Moel Siabod here rises in awful majesty, a glorious 
mountain whose height is little inferior to that of 
the great Snowdon itself; at least so it appears when 
beheld from this lovely valley : nor is it less impos- 
ing from Capel Curig. From its summit may be 
seen nine lakes and the distant sea. 

Beneath this wondrous mountain, on an almost in- 
accessible rock, is placed an ancient feudal castle, or 
rather, the few scattered but picturesque ruins of one 
which was once of great importance in the country. 
At Dolwyddelan Castle Liywelyn the Great was 
born, and here his father resided. It now, in its ro- 
mantic ruin, is a study for the painter and a theme 
for the poet; and of such scenes there is no lack in 
this region. 

Whoever listens attentively as he stands on the 
huge rocks below the fall of the Wenol will be aware 
of a peculiar wailing sound, which he is not to attri- 





bute to the waters alone—they are the shrieks and 
howlings of a soul in pain, for the numerous acts of 
tyranny and oppression committed in his ‘‘ day of 
life.”’ In fact, tradition records that Sir John Wynne 
of Gwydir, who died in 1626, and to whose memory 
is a brass in Gwydir chapel, Llanrwst, having sorely 
ground and harried his vassals during his life, is con- 
demned to remain in spirit, forever, beneath the 
great cataract, and there howl in vain. 

Superstitious legends are, however, not very rife 
in Wales now, and it is only from the very ignorant 
or the half-witted that any supernatural stories can 
be gleaned. We heard of astrange wild boy who 
wanders about the woods and waterfalls of Llanrwst, 
and who tells of spots where fairies and spirits hide 
themselves by day, and issue forth at night, to scare 
the neighborhood; but his dreams are heard only 
with pity by the country people. 

As we passed along the road a place on a high hill 
was pointed out to us as a favorite haunt of an old 
man of ninety, who regularly took his station there 
in fine weather, to observe the passers-by, and had 
done so for years; but I heard of no supernatural at- 
tributes attached to him, and he did not make his ap- 
pearance when we passed 

A spot exists not far from the old mansion of 
Gwydir, by the side of the Lake of Geirionydd, 
where the bard Taliesin is said to have lived and 
sung. The church there was built by Llywelyn the 
Great, for the convenience of his princess, who com- 
plained in moving verse of the fatigue she under- 
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went in being forced, when near her confinement, to 
walk several miles up the mountains to a church, at 
a place called Lianrhychwyn. _ 

Gwydir, or Gwaed-dir, was so called, its name 
meaning “the bloody earth,” from a dreadful battle 
having been fought here by Llywarch Hen, in 610. 
The original house was built in 1555, by John 
Wynne, ap Meredydd, grandfather of the celebrated 
historian of the Gwydir family: great part was taken 
down, and it was rebuilt in 1816, but so well, that it 
is impossible to regard it as otherwise than an antique 
place. The inscription in Welsh over the entrance 
is somewhat boastful, and not much to the purpose. 

‘¢ A conspicuous edifice on Gwydir Hill, towering 
over the adjacent land; a well chosen situation, a 
second paradise, a fair bank, a place of royalty.” 

For though it is an agreeable position, the gardens 





and terraces pretty, and the house venerable-looking, 
although new in fact, it does not merit quite such 
exalted praise. The picture of the grim old Sir John, 
whose howls we had so lately heard at the cataract, 
frowns from the dark walls, and that of the far- 
famed Catherine de Beren simpers there, newly 
framed. The house is full of carved oak furniture, 
and the panels and ceilings are all in conformity ; it 
has somewhat a spectral, gloomy appearance, by no 
means answering to its announcement of a mansion 
in Paradise. The chapel in the wood ubove is much 
spoken of, but the evening had advanced too much 
for us to seek it, and we were anxious not to lose 
the sight of the Gwydir chapel in the church of 
Llanrwst, where the sarcophagus of Llywelyn is 
placed. We therefore left “‘ the Rock of the Falcon,” 
and descended again to the town. 





Church of Llanrwst. 


The present church of Llanrwst, built in the fit- 
teenth century, on the site of one much older, dedi- 
cated to St. Grwst, is very near the river, and con- 
tains much that is curious. The screen was brought 
from the suppressed abbey of Maenan, and is singu- 
larly delicate and elaborate in its carving. The 
chapel erected by one of the Gwydirs for his 
family, in 1633, is very elegant, and on the floor in 
the centre lies the empty stone coffin of Llywelyn 
the Great, which has been removed first from the 
abbey which he founded at Conway, and then from 
Maenan. It is very large, and is sculptured with 
quatrefoil ornaments, somewhat rudely : it is of great 
solidity and strength, and quite entire, but this is all 





that remains of the great Welsh prince, whose name 
is so often repeated in history, and who died in 1240. 

Llywelyn had been induced by the artful promises 
of the smooth traitor King John, to accept the hand 
of his daughter, the Princess Joan, but his having 
thus allied himself did not prevent the aggressions of 
his father-in-law, and John having cruelly murdered 
twenty-eight hostages, sons of the highest Welsh no- 
bility, Llywelyn’s indignation overcame all other 
considerations, and he attacked John in all his castles 
between the Dee and Conway, and, for that time, 
freed North Wales from the English yoke. 

There are many stories told of the Princess Joan, 
or Joanna, somewhat contradictory, but generally 
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received ; she was, of course, not popular with the 
Welsh, and the court bard, in singing the praise of 
the prince, even goes so far as to speak of a female 
favorite of Liywelyn’s, instead of naming his wife: 
perhaps he wrote his ode at the time when she was 
in disgrace, in consequence of misconduct attributed 
to her. It is related that Liywelyn, at the battle of 
Montgomery, took prisoner William de Breos, ong 
of the knights of the English court, and while he 
remained his captive treated him well, and rather as 
a friend than enemy. This kindness was repaid by 
De Breos with treachery, for he ventured to form an 
attachment to the Princess Joan, perhaps to renew 
one already begun before her marriage with the 
Welsh prince. He was liberated and returned to his 
own country; but scarcely was he gone than evil 
whispers were breathed into the ear of L!ywelyn, 
and vengeance entirely possessed his mind: he how- 
ever dissembied his feelings, and, still feigning the 
same friendship, ,he invited De Breos to come to his 
palace at Aber asa guest. The lover of the Princess 
Joan readily accepted tht invitation, hoping once 
more to behold his mistress; but he knew not the 
fate which hung over him, or he would not have 
entered the portal of the man he had injured so gayly 
as he did. 

The next morning the Princess Joan walked forth 
early, in a musing mood: she was young, beautiful, 
she had been admired and caressed in her father’s 
court, was there the theme of minstrels and the lady 
of many a tournament—to what avail? her hand 
without her heart had been bestowed on a brave but 
uneducated prince, whom she could regard as little 
less than savage, who had no ideas in common with 
hers, to whom all the refinements of the Noiman 
court were unknown, and whose uncouth people, 
and warlike habits, and rugged pomp, were all dis- 
tasteful toher. Perhaps she sighed as she thought of 
the days when the handsome young De Breos broke 
a lance in her honor, and she rejoiced, yet regretted, 
that the dangerous knight, the admired and gallant 
William, was again beneath her husband’s roof. In 
this state of mind she was met by the bard, an artful 
retainer of Llywelyn, who hated all of English blood, 
and whose lays were never awakened but in honor 
of his chief, but who contrived to deceive her into a 
belief that he both pitied and was attached to her. 
Observing her pensive air, and guessing at its cause, 
he entered into conversation with her, and having 
beguiled her of her tears” by his melody, he at 
length ventured on these dangerous words: 


“ Diceyn, doceyn, gwrai 


Llwelyn, 
Beth a roit ti am wel 


Gwilym?” 

“ Tell me, wife of Llywelyn, what would you give 
for a sight of your William ?” 

The princess, thrown off her guard, and confiding 
in the harper’s faith, imprudently exclaimed : 


‘¢ Cymru, Lloegr a Liywelyn, 
Y rown i gydam weled Gwilym!” 


‘“‘ Wales, and England, and Liywelyn—all would I 
give to behold my William!” 

The harper smiled bitterly, and, taking her arm, 
pointed slowly with his finger in the direction of a 


neighboring hill, where, at a place called Wern 
Grogedig, grew a lofty tree, from the branches of 
which a form was hanging, which she too well re- 
cognized as that of the unfortunate William de Breos. 

In a dismal cave beneath that spot was buried 
‘the young, the beautiful, the brave;’’ and the 
Princess Joan dared not shed a tear to his memory. 
Tradition points out the place, which is called, Cae 
Gwilym Dhu. 

Notwithstanding this tragical episode, the princess 
and her husband managed to live well together after- 
ward: whether she convinced him of his error, and 
he repented his hasty vengeance, or whether he 
thought it better policy to appear satisfied; at all 
events, Joan frequently interfered between her hus- 
bend and her father to prevent bloodshed, and some- 
times succeeded. On one occasion she did so with 
some effect, at a time when the Welsh prince was 
encamped on a mountain above Ogwen lake, called 
Carnedd Llywelyn from that circumstance ; when he 
saw from the heights his country in ruins, and Bangor 
in fiames. Davydd, the son of the princess, was 
Llywelyn’s favorite son, Joan died in 1237, and was 
buried in a monastery of Dominican Friars at Lian- 
faes, near Beaumaris; Llywelyn erected over her a 
splendid monument, which existed till Henry the 
Eighth gave the monastery to one of his courtiers to 
pillage, and the chapel became a barn. The coffin, 
which was all that remained of the tomb, like that of 
Lly welyn himself, was thrown into a little brook, 
and for two hundred and fifty years was used as a 
watering-trough for cattle. It is now preserved at 
Baron Hill, near Beaumaris. 

In Llanrwst church, beside the coffin of Llywelyn 
lies an effigy of his brother Davydd, grandson of 
Howel Coetmor, to whom the estate of Gwydir once 
belonged. There are several beautifully engraved 
brasses on the wall, and a curious old chest, fastened 
with two locks in a very ingenious manner, for the 
reception of charitable contributions. 

Many of the pearls for which the Conway was 
once famous, were found in the river nearly as high 
as Llanrwst. I had heard a great deal of them, and 
at length was shown some by a lady who has quite 
a store of these treasures, some of a tolerably good 
color and large size, but none approaching to the hue 
of oriental pearls. They are found in the shell of a 
large mussel. The curious have them set in rings 
and brooches, as they do the fine crystals found on 
Snowdon, which are called Snowdon diamonds, and 
are very brilliant and beautiful. 

Our route from Lianrwst on the way back to Con- 
way was on the opposite side of the river to that by 
which we had arrived, as we were anxious to see 
the country from that point, and to take the Abbey 
of Maenan in our way. All that remains of that 
once important establishment is now a solitary arch, 
to be found by help of a candle in the cellars of a 
pretty, neglected house which stands in a large 
garden, and is the property of Lord Newborough, 
who, having several other seats in Wales, does not 
keep this up ia its former style, though it deserves 





some attention from the beauty of its position. The 
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drive is charming all along the raised road above the 
river, and the castle of Conway is a magnificent ob- 
ject wherever it appears 
‘‘ Rising with its tiara of proud towers 

At airy distance.”’ 
Behold Conway and its harp-shaped walls as one 
will, from any point, or by any light, it has cer- 
tainly the most imposing aspect of any place in 
North Wales. 

The fine mountain of Carnedd Llywelyn was con- 
spicuous as we drove along the beautiful road, which 
became steeper and steeper as we proceeded, till on 
sudden, the clouds clearing away, the summit of 
the awful mount of Ereyri, or Snowdon, the great 
monarch of the heights of Wales, appeared above all 
others. We were on our way to visita friend in the 
neighborhood, who has a house in a fine position, 
above the road to Abergele, commanding a mag- 
nificent sea view. We enjoyed several charming 
drives along and above the shore, and looked again 
on the strange rocks of Cefn yr Ogo, where tradition 
says a witch sits at the furthest extremity anxiously 
watching the heap of gold which she has made her 
throne: no one has ever yet arrived at this extremity, 
which, as the cave reaches all the way to Chester, 
according to received report, will require some re- 
solution to find. The mine of limestone is said to be 
inexhaustible, and has probably been worked for 
ages, for here the harassed Britons sought shelter 
amongst the wild and dangerous recesses from their 
pursuing enemies under Hugh Lupus, the great com- 
mander of Chester; and here, it is said, a great 
number of them perished. The huge vaulted entrance 
yawns high above the foot of the rock, like a cathedral 
doorway, and the eccentric turrets of Gwrych Castle 
dot the face of the cliff below, as if they were the 
playthings of the giant of the cavern’s children. 

One of our walks led us to the hill on which stand 
the ruins of a manor-house, to which a singular tra- 
dition is attached. There rises, in the midst of 
mouldering walls, a remarkably high chimney, 
which is sufficiently un-picturesque, but which is 
regarded with some awe in the neighborhood, for 
its fall involves the safety of the heir of the property, 
who will be destroyed at the same time that it ceases 
to tower upon that height. The house was formerly 
the abode of Ednifydd F ychan, a celebrated general of 
the great Llywelyn’s. A few ivy-covered windows 
yet remain, through which the wide sea, dotted with 
vessels, and the castellated church of Lliandrillo are 
seen. 


From this Fychan descends the Vaughans and } 


Pughs of Penrhyn Creiddyn, families of note in 
Wales. There is a story told of some former in- 
habitants of Penrhyn singularly confirmed by acci- 
dent not many years since. Two sisters and a 
brother possessed a house and estate, but they did 
not live in harmony, and the brother resolved, there- 
fore, to change the scene and travel abroad; before 
he set out, as he imagined he might be absent some 
years, and felt that he could not altogether trust his 
sisters to recognize his identity if time should have 
wrought much change in his then youthful appear- 





ance, he resolved to take some precautions which 
should prove his knowledge of the premises. His 
expedient was simple enough, for it was to place 
a needle between one of the joists of the ceiling in a 
small kitchen, and to drive the tooth ofa harrow into 
a pear tree in the orchard. He departed, and year after 
year passed away, yet he never returned : his sisters 
remained in possession, and, having little affection 
for him, were quite content that he should leave 
them undisturbed. At length, when they had long 
ceased to think about their brother, they were sur- 
prised one day by the arrival of a “‘ wretched ragged 
man,”’ who seemed entirely destitute, was worn and 
wearied, and to their consternation proclaimed himself 
the master of the mansion. They heard his tale with 
indignation, and insisted on his being an impostor; 
he, however, called several persons to witness what 
he could disclose, and pointed out the place where 
the needle was rusted in the wood, and the bark of 
the pear tree had grown over the harrow tooth. His 
asseverations were nevertheless vain, and the cruel 
sisters ordered him to be ignominiously chastised and 
driven from the place. He retired to the cottage of 
a peasant near, who had no difficulty in recognizing 
his young master, in spite of his altered appearance, 
and there he remained for a time, endeavoring to per- 
suade his unnatural relations to do him justice. One 
day he left the cottage, and his return was looked for 
in vain, nor was he ever seen from that moment. 
The sisters retained possession, but nothing went 
well with them afterward ; the blood of their brother 
cried from the ground, and it refused to yield its 
crops: the lightning descended and destroyed their 
stacks, the fruit trees withered, and the flowers 
perished. They were hated and avoided, and no 
one witnessed their death. The family became ex- 
tinct, and the estates were sold. The farmer who 
became possessor, many years after, having occasion 
to build a lime kiln, discovered in a@ fissure of the 
rock just behind the house, which had been carefully 
filled with earth, a perfect skeleton, which was no 
doubt that of the unfortunate brother of the two mur- 
deresses. 

Another legend of Penrhyn Place is of later date. 
The family of Pugh, who then possessed it, were 
Roman Catholics; in their establishment was a priest, 
named William Guy, who was a gloomy and bigoted 
man; and, preyed upon by his religious enthusiasm, 
he entered into a plan with others to exterminate all 
the Protestants in the parish of Creiddyn, which in- 
cludes all the district to the east of Conway between 
the river and the sea. He carried on his machina- 
tions as secretly as possible, and it was agreed that 
a large body of men should meet at Penrhyn in the 
dead of night, and, headed by the priest, should sally 
forth and commence their work of slaughter on their 
unsuspecting neighbors. A man-servant belonging 
to the family at Gloddaith, not far distant, was at- 
tached to a young girl in the service of Penrhyn, and 
came secretly to visit her while preparations were 
going on for the reception of the band of assassins 
who had been gained by the priest. A quantity of 
provisions was laid: in, and much bustle had been 
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observed by him in the house. The lover easily 
persuaded the young girl to tell him her suspicions; 
and finding that some extensive plot was on foot, he 
hastened home and informed his masters of the fact. 
An application was immediately made to the military 
in the vicinity, a troop of horse procured, and Pen- 
rhyn Place was invested. The conspirators had, 
however, become alarmed, and none of them were 
discovered. Guy himself was missing, and could 
not be traced ; for he had chosen for his hiding-place 
a dismal cavern, ninety feet below the summit of the 
steep rock called Rhiwleden. Here he remained 
concealed for some time, till one day, as the searchers 
were hovering on the coast in a boat, they observed 
a light smoke issuing from the cave. With great 



















Great Orme’s Head. 


difficulty, for it was nearly inaccessible, they gained 
the spot, and there they found the priest in his lair. 
He was executed in a field below the rock, for his 
guilt was clearly proved; and the arms intended to 
be used for the massacre were discovered in a cave 
which communicated with the house. Some years 
after this, the family deserted the unlucky mansion, 
and on examining the few articles left behind, the 
neighbors found an old chest, which, on being opened, 
disclosed a withered hand, supposed to have be- 
longed to the priest Guy. 

We left Conway and all the attractions of its 
neighborhood very reluctantly, and prepared to jour- 
ney beneath the huge shadow of the gigantic moun- 
tain of Penmaen Mawr, which here dominates the 
country, and divides the landscape with the Great 
Orme’s Head in rival majesty, towering to the clouds 
which it attracts round its crest. 

The drive from Conway to Bangor is delightful ; 
the scenery imposing, and the sea view uninter- 
terrupted—the huge promontory of the Great Orme’s 
Head juts far amongst the waves, and one frowning 
mountain after another places its giant foot along the 
shore. 

Penmaen Mawr and its smaller brother, Penmaen 
Bach are passed; the beautiful Carnedd Llywelyn, 
and Carnedd Davydd rise beyond, and the pretty 
little village of Aber is approached where the great 
Welsh princes had formerly a palace, and near which 
is a fine waterfall, which we did not visit, as, owing 
to a long drought, there was little or no water in the 
usually overflowing chasm. 

The broad waters of the Menai now burst on our 
View, with the distant town of Beaumaris, so called 
by Edward I., meaning—the beautiful marsh. Rising 





from the sea like a huge vessel, the blue island of 
Priestholm seems to keep the key of the Straits; and 
Bangor lies between ledges of slate rock nearly con- 
cealed from sight. 

At the Penrhyn Arms, an inn formerly of great 
celebrity, we stopped, and from the gardens there 
the whole prospect is spread out in all its splendor. 
It requires that the tide should be full, in order that 
the real merits of the scene may be appreciated; and 
we were unfortunate in arriving at low water, and in, 
generally during our stay at Bangor, missing the 
most favorable moment to behold the frequently ob- 
scured attractions of the place, for the immense tract 
of mud eft by the retreating waters strangely trans- 
forms the scene, which at other times is extremely 
grand. 

Bangor itself is a mean, dingy, uninteresting town ; 
and its small, low cathedral is without beauty. 
There is no inducement to pause in the streets, for 
not an antique house or a picturesque site is to be 
found. Nothing remains of the ancient castle built 
by Hugh Lupus in the time of Henry I1.; and all the 
legends and antiquities of Bangor seem swept away 
to give place to the march of modern improvement, 
of which the stupendous bridge over the Menai is 
so grand a specimen, that even the lover of old tra- 
ditions must be content to admire without regret. 

Many persons compare the effect produced by the 
suspension-bridge at Conway with that over the 
Menai Straits; but all that can reasonably be said in 
naming them together is, that doth are beautiful and 
majestic, as are Carnedd Llywelyn and Penmaen 
Mawr. The difficulties to overcome, no doubt, were 
great in both; but those of the Menai were probably 
the most stupendous. Both adorn ina most striking 
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manner the scenes in which they are placed, and fill 


The fine proportions of the bridge at the Menai 


the mind with wonder and admiration at the triumphs | deceive the eye at first : and its extraordinary dimen- 


of human ingenuity and skill. 
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when the surprised traveler finds himself moving 
above the expanse of water on a fine double road, 
surrounded with enormous chains, amidst a grove of 
iron rods and pillars, and with the rocky and danger- 
ous sea beneath him at a depth that it makes him 
dizzy to contemplate ; while the far off shore of An- 
glesea, is inviting him to enter the sacred precincts 
of her Druid temples. 

Mona, the stronghold of the antique worshipers of 
pillars placed beneath every green tree, can now boast 
of but few of her Pagan shrines. One by one the 
huge Carneddes and Meini-Gwyr have disappeared, 
and perhaps have been found useful in the construc- 
tion of the beautiful bridge which now makes it easy 
t» explore the secret retreats once protected by fo- 
rests, long since replaced by tracts of corn land. 
Whenever any great work is going on, the Druid 
stones once so sacred, are not forgotten; and their 
stupendous forms are sought and brought forth, and 
sacrificed at the altar of public utility. 

We found, however, the fine cromlech, which is 
so singular an ornament to the charming park of 
Plas Newydd, undisturbed and still reigning in great 
majesty on its own ground: a celebrated Carnedde, 
of whose destiny we inquired, and which is named 
by Rowland with so much respect, as existing but a 
short distance from the house, has, however been 
leveled, and the very memory of it is forgotten by 
persons on the spot. 





Plas Newydd is a most cheerful, agreeable place, 
and one can only wonder at the entire neglect into 
which it has fallen for more than twenty years. 
There is every thing to make it desirable and plea- 
sant—a fine sea, beautiful grounds, and a country 
house built in the very best style, light, airy, conve- 





sions are not so apparent as they afterward become 





nient, and cheerful. Now that the rapid communi- 
cation with London is to be rendered even swifter by 
a new line of railway from Chester to Bangor, there 
is no reason that Plas Newydd should be considered 
too distant on its Druid island; and, as it has lately 
changed masters, perhaps it may resume the gay as- 
pect which, even now, it has not altogether lost. It 
would be difficult to find a pleasanter spot, or one 
more accessible and delightful; to the lovers of sail- 
ing in particular, it must be a treasure, and, to those 
who admire fine views and lively scenes, it is not 
less so. 

The sea of the Menai is said occasionally to pro- 
duce very singular fish. That called the Beaumaris 
shark sometimes appears, a curious species of mus- 
sel, and creatures of the deep of forms that astonish 
the fisherman. This may perhaps account for the 
legend handed down by those extraordinary speci- 
mens of Welsh literature, ‘‘ the Triads of the Isle of 
Britain,’ in which a variety of wondefs are recorded, 
amongst them, that of the animal named “ the Palug 
Cat of the Menai,’’ which is said to have ravaged 
the Isle of Man. This monster cat was brought to 
the Straits by an equally monstrous sow—probably a 
vessel, and by her cast into the sea, where the sons 
of Palug, the lord of the coast, happening to be dis- 
porting themselves, in an evil hour rescued the cat 
from the waves, and cherished it in their own hearth. 
As it grew, it became very fierce, and in the end 
caused the destruction of the family of Palug, and 
the whole country fell into its power. 

This wild tale is imagined to bear some allusion to 
the power of the Druids, to whose priests Anglesea 
was subject for many ages. 

There is a somewhat comic story related of the 
family of Owen Tudor, the husband of Henry the 
Fifth’s widow, Catherine of France, whose mother, 
it seems, resided in Anglesea. Although of high 
blood, their fortunes do not appear to have allowed 
the family to live according to English ideas of rank. 
Catherine had announced her intention of marrying 
the young Welshman, who first gained her good 
graces by a combination of agility and awkward- 
ness ; for, in dancing before her, not being able to re- 
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cover himself, in a turn, he fell into her lap as she 
sat on a little stool with many of her ladies about 
her. The match she proposed to herself was con- 
sidered beneath her dignity, owing to the supposed 
obscurity of Owen Tudor’s birth. A deputation of 
English lords was therefore sent to Anglesea to re- 
port the style of his mother’s living. They found 
themselves in as great perplexity as Sancho in re- 
porting his interview with Dulcinea, for the matron 
was discovered sitting in a field surrounded by her 
goats and eating a dried herring on her knees, having 
no other table. 

The lords did not dare to relate the case exactly 
as they found it, for the fair Catherine had already 
made her election, and they saw the ill policy of too 
strictly adhering to truth; their account, therefore, 
ran as follows: ’ 

They said “‘ the lady was seated in state, surround- 
ed by her javelin men, in a spacious palace, eating 
her repast from a table whose value was so great, 
that she wou'd not take hundreds of pounds for it.’’ 

The queen became the wife of this illustrious 
lady’s son; but still reports of the meanness and vile- 
ness of his relations were brought to her ear, and she 
urged him to send for some of those chiefs of whom 
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therefore generously placed these young men out of 
the fury of the fight, while he himself and all his 
own sons advanced first. At the first onset he was 
sorely wounded in the face, and in consequence was 
called. *Sqwier y Graith,” or ‘Squire with the 
Scar,” to his dying day. ‘But,’? says the Chroni- 
cler, “God gave his enemies the overthrow, he 
opening the passage with his sword.” 

From Bangor the lofty towers and turrets of Pen- 
rhyn Castle are conspicuous in the scenery, and have 
a very grand and imposing appearance, more so than 
any modern erection of the kind I eversaw. The 











he boasted, that she might judge for herself of their 
dignity and importance. Owen, confident in the 
superiority of his lineage, sent for two of his cousins 
from Anglesea, Ivan ap Meredudd and Hywel ap 
Liwelyn, who accordingly arrived in all their savage 
pomp, and were presented to his bride. Catherine, 
surprised at their manly beauty, strength, and goodly 
nature, spoke to them with great affability ; but after 
‘trying them in several languages, discovered that all 
but the native British was unknown to them, on 
which she laughed and exclaimed, “that they were 
the goodliest dumb creatures she had ever beheld.” 
These cousins, however, were brave and generous 
chiefs, although little fitted for a refined English 
court and the society of an accomplished French 
princess. It is related of Ivan ap Meredith, or 
Meredudd, that when Owen Tudor was in prison at 
Wysg Castle, [van went, with a hundred gentlemen 
of North Wales to visit him. On his return, being 
beset by enemies, favorers of the house of York, they 
found tiemselves iu imminent danger. Ivan then 
harangued them, and entreated that they would bear 
in mind that the honor of their ancestors depended 
on their resolution in this time of peril, concluding 
by this remark, “ Let it never be said, in afier times, 


= 


his place a hundred Welsh gentlemen were attacked 
and fled, but that here a hundred Welsh gentlemen were slain.”’ 
This scene is said to have taken place at the spot now remarka- 
ble for a pretty mill, one of those so peculiarly attractive and so 
frequently met with. 

Hywel ap Llywelyn had only one son, but he had brought 
him with him, and the same was the case with two others; Ivan 


building stands on a commanding height, and from it 
elevation has a magnificent view of Beaumaris Bay, 
and ali the wide sweep of the sea, Puffia or Prist- 
holm Island, and great part of Anglesea, the fine bold: 
rock of the Great Orme’s Head, said to have once 
been dedicated to serpent worship, and the range of 
the Caernarvonshire mountains. 

So stately, so massive, and so stupendous is this. 
castle, that it scarcely seems the work of a modern 
architect; and if there hud been more simplicity ob- 
served in its construction, it might well pass for a 
genuine Roman castle. The enormous profusion of 
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ornament with which the doors, windows, staircases, halls, and 








ceilings are covered, betray the effort made to render that com- 
plete which would have been more so with less pains. 
involved pillars, the redundant zigzags, the countless grotesque 
heads, of all sizes, grinning from all heights, the groves of slender 
columns, the circular arches, the semi-pointed arcades, form a 


The 


maze of architecture such as never could have be- | and in the other she is represented holding a feather 


fore, in any age, appeared on one spot. 

To wander through the wondrous halls of Penrhyn 
is like struggling along in a bewildered dream, occa- 
sioned by having studied some elaborate work on the 
early buildings of the Saxons and Normans. The 
eyes are dazzled and the mind confused with the 
quick succession of astonishing forms; but the result 
is rather wonder at the imagination or close copying 
of the artist, and at the enormous wealth which could 
repay such an exertion of skill, than admiration of 
the beauty created. Mona marble and fine stone fur- 
nish materials for all these sculptured treasures, and 
slate enters into much of the adornment; for close by 
are the famous slate-quarries, which have produced 
the enormous sums expended on this erection. In 
order to show what can be done with slate, various 
articles of furniture are placed in the rooms occupy- 
ing the places usually filled by carved wood and 
marble; chimney- pieces and tables of polished slate 
are seen, but the great triumph is a bedstead, beauti- 
fully carved, which, though far from elegant, is yet 
exceedingly curious. 

The library and drawing-rooms are very fine, and 
have even a comfortable appearance: all the house 
is gorgeously decorated, and ail its labored splendor 
announces such immense riches, that it seems as 
though the gnomes who work gold and silver in the 
neighboring hills had all been made slaves of some 
potent lamp or ring, and had worked incessantly for 
years in the construction and adornment of the most 
gigantic mass of architecture that ever was beheld. 
There are, however, very few specimens of the 
higher order of art; a few portraits are to be found in 
one room, which are curious. In particular I was 
struck with a likeness of the celebrated Anne Clif- 
ford, of Cumberland, when a child: she is dressed in 
a stiff black dress, all over buttons and ornaments, 
and from under her arm peeps a hideous little dog. 
As, in her memoirs, she dwells a good deal on her 
‘own beauty, one cannot but smile at this comment 
on her vanity, for, unless the artist did her great in- 
justice, she must have been a singularly ugly child. 
Two portraits of the Countess of Derby are remark- 
“able : one has a child’s doll lying on a table near her, 





fan, and covered and half smothered with elaborate 
ruffs which seem to bristle up in every part of her 
attire. 

The famous Hirlas horn, belonging to an ancient 
Cambrian prince, the treasure of the castle, we had 
not an opportunity of seeing, as we found it was 
carefully locked up from public view. It held the 
same place as the Saxon wassail bowl, “and it was 
customary that those who had the honor of drinking 
from it should empty the horn at one draught, and 
then blow it, to prove that they had performed the 
feat expected of them. One of the most picturesque 
objects on the way to the famous slate quarries, is 
the little mill of Coet Mor, whose wheel is turned 
by a rushing stream breaking wildly over heaps of 
rocks. 

The slate quarries of Penrhyn are situated near 
Nant Ffrancon, at a spot called Cae Braich y Cefn, 
and are exceedingly curious, and even picturesque. 
We were conducted over them by avery loquacious 
Irishman, the only person of his nation employed in 
the works, all the others being We'lsh. 

Most of these places, where enormous labor pro- 
duces enormous wealth, are to me displeasing to 
contemplate; but there is nothing here that conveys 
an idea of over-tasked workmen, no horrible under- 
ground toil and dark dungeou-like caves, where 
human creatures are condemned, like souls in penance 
for some hideous crime, to drag heavy weights and 
chains through frightful chasms, and delve and dig 
for ore in spaces not large enough for them to stand 
upright—here are no deadly vapors, no fatal gases 
mortal to humanity—all is wide and open in the pure 
light of day, high, and broad, and healthy. The 
mountain is cut into ridges of slate, and here and 
there the projecting édges have formed themselves 
into graceful shapes: in the very centre of the quarry 
rises a beautiful conical pillar of slate which the ad- 
miration of the workmen has spared, now that their 
labors have brought it to the shape which it bears. 
It is a great ornament to the area, and it is to be re- 
gretted that in time it must fall, as the slate of which 
it is composed happens to be of the purest kind. The 
huts of the workmen scattered over the quarry have 
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Mill of Coet Mor. 


a singular effect, and the wild aspect of the men ac- 
cords well with their abodes. The thundering 
sound produced by the occasional blasting of the 
rock is very grand, as it rolls and echoes amongst 
the caves and along the heights ; and the gray masses 
glowing in the sun, and reflecting the sky through 
their rents, have an imyosing aspect. 





We were not in- 
duced to linger very 
long in the slate quar- 
—— ries, being more de- 
| sirous to make our- 
= | selves familiar with 
} the undisturbed na- 
} ture which invited 
jus on the way to 
/ Capel Curig. 
The Vale of Nant 
Ffrancon, called the 
: Beaver’s Hollow, is 
ee =| wildand stupendous 
in the extreme—it is an exten- 
sive marshey valley, filled with 
peat, whose black masses are 
piled in all directions in stacks; 
numerous alleys filled with the 
water which drains from it, are 
cut through the turf, on whose 
surface the graceful cotton plant 
waves its feathery and snowy tresses, covering the 
swampy ground, and lending it beauty; numerous 
water flowers of bright color give some life to the 
scene, which would otherwise be inexpressibly 
dreary. Huge masses of crumbling rocks bind in 
the narrow valley, and assume the strangest and most 
grotesque shapes, as though the visions of the Welsh 
bard, Davydd ap Gwilym, were realized, and 
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‘¢ There were in every hollow 
A hundred wry-mouthed elves.” 





Indeed the famous and dreaded family of the Ellyllon, 
who are fond of coming forth in mist and rain, seemed 
to have pursued and overtaken us just as we had 
nearly reached the gloomy, dark and secluded lake 
of Ogwen. The clouds grew darker, and rolled in 
heavy masses through the valley, and down the 
sides of the hills—a chill and hollow wind rose and 
whistled fearfully along the pass—large drops of rain 
began to fall, and we thought there was no escape 
from one of those storms so frequent in these re- 
gions; but the spirits sulked themselves into good 
humor, and did not force us to choose the usual al- 
ternative of travelers who fall into their power, for 
they are said to insist on their taking the uncomfort- 
able choice of three methods of continuing their jour- 
ney: to go with them “ above the wind, mid wind, 
or below wind:”’ the first is to be whirled above the 
tops of the mountains at more than rail-road speed ; 
the last to be hurried along, through brakes and 
briers, against stones and amongst bogs; and the 
middle way, generally preferred by those who have 
experience in the freaks of these elves, is to accom- 
pany them at-a moderate distance in the air just 
clearing every obstacle. 

We contrived to gain the shore of Lake Ogwen 
unmolested by all the imps and demons, who seemed 
to have come on the wings of the blast from their 
modern retreat on the pedestals of Penrhyn Castle, 
to visit the haunts where they dwelt in days of 
yore, before every rock was attacked for its mineral 
wealth as it is now. On the borders of this solemn 
lake, however, the miner’s hammer is unheard; all 
is solitary grandeur and gloomy sublimity ; moun- 
tains are piled on each other, and appear to crowd 
together round the lake, pressing its dark waters 
into a small space, deep and generally still, though 
ruffied when we saw it by the rushing wind that 
swept through the hollow of Nant Ffrancon. 

The river Ogwen issues from this lake, and the 
accumulated waters which its rocky basin is unable 
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to contain force their way through a 
chasm in the rocks, and fall with tre- 
mendous force in three cataracts, called 
the Falls of Benglog. 

Solemn and silent as Ogwen appears, 
it is less fearful and solitary than an- 
other dark lake situated high upamongsat 
the mountains in the vicinity, called 
Llyn Idwal, where, in the early times - 
of Welsh history, it is recorded that “iii 


Idwal, the infant heir of Prince Owen Gwynedd, was \ 


drowned by the hand of his foster-father, when 


‘¢No humin err but Dunowt’s* heard 
Young Idwal’s dying scream.’ 


The cliffs that encircle this lake are split into a thousand nf 
fearful shapes, and a mighty chasm yawns between, called , 
Twl Dhu or the Black Cleft, which is said to be the abede }\¥ 
of the unquiet soul of the murderer and the howling and (Wj 

; ; : NN 
exulting demon who torments him for his hateful crime, a 


crime, 
‘¢ Most foul, strange, and unnatural.’ 


No bird will ever dip his wing in that lake, nor pause 


near its waters. 

Nothing can exceed the horror of this spot: the 
breach in the black rock is like that produced by the 
sword of Roland in the Pyrenees, but no cheering 
prospect of far lands opens through—here all is dark, 
fearful, and tremendously appalling. 
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The Twl Dhu is sometimes called the Devil’s 
Kitchen; the waters of the lake rush impetuously 
through its chasm In memory of the tragedy acted 
here, the fish, of which there was formerly a pro- 
fusion, were all deprived, according to received 





Llyn Idwaul. 


tradition, of one eye—the left being closed—as there 
are now no fish in the lake it is impossible to verify 
the truth of this legend. 
This neighborhood is the chosen abode of demons 
and strange monsters; and once upon a time, it is 
* Dunawt was the son of Nefydd Hardd. one of the 


Fifteen Tribes of North Wales: to him Prince Owen 


Gwynedd hd intrusted his son to be fostered according to 
the usual custom. 





said, that a hunter pursuing the chase in the valleys 
between these mountains saw suddenly, perched on 
a rock, an extraordinary animal, such as had never 
before been beheld. It was hunched like a buffalo, 
and was covered with tufts of hair which shone like 
gold. The daring hunter pursued it over every ob- 
stacle, till he had nearly reached the Tw! Dhu, when 
he overtook and slew it; but he gained little by his 
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exploit, for the animal bellowed so loud that the 
rocks split in all directions; and neither the hunts- 
man nor his prey was seen afterward. 

The pretty inn at Capel Curig is built of slate, 
walls and roof and flights of steps, all of a shining 
gray, contrasting oddly with its gay garden of roses 
which lies beneath. From this garden is a fine view 
of Snowdon and its lake, with mountain scenery of 
great sublimity on all sides. The graceful bridge 
over Gwyryd is a beautiful object in the distance: 





while Snowdon, Moel Siabod, and the three sister 
lakes linked together, which extend along this 
charming valley lie all before the eye. The large 
und isolated building, untenanted but by ourselves, 
and total silence prevailing everywhere, caused a 
sombre and gloomy effect: we were by no means 
displeased at this accident, for the concourse of 
visitors to these retreats generally spoils their cha- 
racter. Capel Curig was less fashionable we found 
this year than Beddgelert and Tan y Bwlch, although 





at one period it attracted more strangers than any 
other valley in Wales; and a large fortune was made 
by the last proprietor of the hotel. The place is 
formed for an artist’s haunt: every point affords an 
attractive subject for a sketch. Amongst these, Gelli 
Bridge is conspicuous, spanning with its fine arch 
the brawling mountain stream. 





The costume of the Welsh peasants whom we 
saw on our way struck us as picturesque: the vafi+ 
ous colors of their dresses, their baskets and large 
umbrellas and bright handkerchiefs were so like 
those of France, that we seemed to recognize old 
acquaintances. The great difference, however, is, 
that instead of the high pointed cap and wings of 





Normandy, and the square head-gear of Guienne, all 
the Welsh women wear black beaver hats, like 
men’s, which, though not pretty, have a neat appear- 
ance, and, with a white frilled cap beneath, and a 
rosy, healthy face to set it off, the effect is not dis- 
Pleasing after a time, though, at the first glance, the 
aspect of the black hats is ungraceful, particularly in 
North Wales, where they are large and high: in the 





South they are flatter, and the rim rounder and 
broader, so that they have not so masculine an air. 
The colored jackets, worn by girls, are generally of 
pink cotton, and are clean and gay-looking, but ill- 
made, and wanting the neatness which always dis 
tinguishes the French peasants’ costume in all parts 
of the kingdom. 

{To be continued. 














NUMBER, DISTANCE, AND MAGNITUDE OF STARS. 





BY THOMAS MILNER, M, A. 





Tue prevailing ideas of men concerning the mul- 
titude of the stars, though founded upon wrong pre- 
mises, are yet in harmony with the literal fact, for 
the conclusion drawn from the hasty observation of 
the eye, which a persevering survey would at once 
disprove, is itself established by telescopic ex- 
amination. So enormous is the number of stars, yet 
so completely incalculable are they, as to admit of 
their being joined with the sand upon the sea-shore, 
as a figure of speech denoting a numeration which 
‘we cannot define. The common phrase of the 
Sacred Volume, the hosts of heaven, alludes to their 
multitude; and the fact is advanced as an illustration 


Ptolemy. Tycho Brahe. 
Aries 18 stars. 21 stars. 
Ursa Major 35 56 
Bodtas 23 : 28 
Leo 35 40 
Virgo 32 39 
Taurus 44 43 
Orion 33 62 


Upward of two thousand stars have however been 
counted within the trapezium or unequal square of 
Orion, and the telescope multiplies them in the 
heavens without end, revealing points of light pro- 
fusely distributed throughout all space, every point 
a sun attended probably by a train of planets, a rea- 
sonable inference from the constitution of the solar 
universe. Lalande in the last century registered the 
positions of fifty thousand, the various astronomers 
of Europe upward of a hundred thousand, and Struve 
alone has since catalogued no less than a hundred 
and twenty thousand stars, But this is only a feeble 
approximation to the whole amount within telescopic 
range, which a moderate computation gives at 
100,000,000, a number from which, if our globe and 
system were stricken they would no more be missed 
than a unit taken from 


——*‘‘the autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallambrosa.’? 


There are several parts of the firmament in which 
stars appear to the naked eye closely packed together, 
and others which present a general indivisible lumi- 
nosity to the unassisted vision. The chief of these 
are the Pleiades, Hyades, the Milky Way, and Pre- 
sepe. The latter is a region faintly gleaming in the 
sombre districts of Cancer, which may be easily 
found by running through Castor and Pollux and con- 
tinuing it to the southeast about three times the dis- 
tance between those stars. The ancients were ac- 
quainted with Presepe, a speck of light which they 
supposed to be the general effect of three stars, as ii 
is not resolvable into component parts by the unaided 
gaze; but Galileo, with his imperfect means, dis- 
covered it to be a congress of thirty-six. The Hyades 
appear to consist of five stars, but between thirty and 
forty are readily discernible under a moderate instru- 








of the infinite grasp of the Creator’s mind, that he is 
acquainted minutely with these multitudinous worlds, 
which immeasurably exceed our utmost estimates. 
‘* He calleth them all by names by the greatness of 
his might, for that he is strong in power; not one 
faileth.”” The earliest catalogue of the stars, that of 
Ptolemy, enumerates only 1,022: that of Ulugh Beigh, 
the grandson of Tamerlane, made at Samarcand, 
contains 1,017: but a comparison of the ancient with 
modern catalogues exhibits a striking difference in 
the-assigned richness of the asterisms, of which a 
few samples may be advanced. 


Hevelius F lamstead Bode. 
27 stars. . 66 stars. 148 stars. 
73 87 338 

& 5A 319 

50 95 337 

50 110 411 

51 141 394 

62 78 304 


mental power. The Pleiades also yield a similar 
result, their optical number, six or seven, being 
largely multiplied by the application of a telescope. 
The constituents of the group are thus stated in 
modern catalogues :— 


Keppler - 32 stars Hook - 7% 
De la Hive 64 Rteita - 118 
But the cluster easily resolves into about forty con- 
stituents. Ofthe Milky Way the Roman poet wrote, 
as the path leading to great Jupiter’s abode, whose 
‘‘ groundwork is of stars.’’. Milton, likewise, speaks 
of that ‘‘ broad and ample road, whose dust is gold, 
and pavement stars.’? These poetical conceptions 
become verities when an instrument sufficiently 
powerful is directed to the zone in question. It is 
found to be composed of stars which assume the ap- 
pearance of a tortuous consecutive girdle of light, 
owing to their grouping and distance. Some idea 
may be formed of their profuseness from the fact that 
Herschel was led to the conclusion, when examining 
this wonderful region, that in some parts of it no less 
than fifty thousand were included within a zone two 
degrees in breadth, which passed under his review 
in a single hour’s observation. Yet this is but a 
specimen of countless combinations which are dis 
coverable in the concavity of the heavens, so remote 
from us as to escape the observation of the eye, yet 
recognized by its aided vision, forming clusters of 
various shapes, as rich in stars as the zone which 
we can analyze proves to be. 

That luminous celestial highway which the Greeks 
called the Galaxy, and the Romans the Via Lactea, 
from its whiteness, is more or less visible at all 
seasons of the year ; but in northern latitudes it is seen 
to the best advantage in the interval between the 
close of July and the beginning of November. It 
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varies in breadth from four to eighteen degrees, and 
also in brightness, being most resplendent in the 
southern hemisphere, about the constellations Argo 
Navis, Robur Curolinum, and the Cross. “ The 
general aspect,” says Sir John Herschel, ‘of the 
southern circumpolar region, including in that ex- 
pression 60° or 70°, is in a high degree rich and mag- 
nificent, owing to the superior brilliancy and larger 
development of the Milky Way; which from the 
constellation of Orion to that of Antinous, is in a 
blaze of light, strangely interrupted, however, with 
vacant and almost starless patches, especially in 
Scorpio near a Centauri and the Cross; while to the 
north it fades away pale and dim, and is in com- 
parison hardly traceable.” This vast zone is a sen- 
sible annulus in the heavens, and most probably really 
of that shape. It passes from the head of Cepheus 
about 30° from the North Pole, through Cassiopeia, 





nearly covering Perseus, over part of Auriga, and 
crossing the ecliptic between the feet of Gemini and 
the horns of Taurus, proceeds over the equinoctial 
into the southern hemisphere to within 20° of the 
South Pole. It then takes a northerly direction, and 
divides into two branches before again passing the 
ecliptic into the northern hemisphere. The eastern 
branch streams over the bow of Sagittarius, through 
Aquila and part of Cygnus. The western branch 
passes over the tail of Scorpio, the right side of 
Ophiucus to Cygnus. The two branches unite in 
that constellation, and pass on to Cepheus, the point 
from whence we started, where the stream has its 
greatest breadth for a considelable space. 

By some of the pagan philosophers the Via Lactea 
was regarded as an old disused part of the sun, of 
which he had got tired, or from which he had been 
driven, and had left some faint impression of his 
glorious presence upon it. Its stellar composition 
was however suspected long before it was proved, 
but its multidudinous host of stars remained a secret 











till Herschel turned his mighty instrument at Slough 
upon the silvery belt. In a single spot he counted 
between five and six hundred without moving his 
telescope; and in a space of the zone not more ex- 
tensive than 10° long by 24° wide, he computed that 
there were no fewer than 258,000. ‘What Omni- 
potence !”” was the involuntary exclamation of 
Schroeter of Lilienthal, upon examining a part of the 
same magnificent girdle. It is not easy to convey to 
popular apprehension the ‘opinion generally held by 
astronomers respecting the cause of this singular 
and lucid tract, but the following statement will 
perhaps be sufficiently intelligible. It is conceived 
on good grounds that all the stars in the universe are 
arranged in clusters or groups, each of which may 
have millions of constituents, and that the Milky 
Way is the remote and elongated part of our cluster 
or group, to which all the visible stars belong, form- 
ing one of many thousands of starry schemes 
or nebule which the firmament exhibits, as 
we shall hereafter see. It is a fair supposi- 
tion, that stars which are classed as belonging 
tothe inferior orders of magnitude only appear 
to be so generally because of their greater 
distance. Now it is observable, that those of 
the superior magnitude are pretty equally dis- 
tributed through the sky, and those of the in- 
ferior appear in crowds toward the margin of 
the Milky Way, while that zone is plainly de- 
monstrated to be an enormous aggregation of 
the smaller sizes. The theory has therefore 
presented itself, that the stars of our firmament 
are the constituents of a layer, comparatively 
thin, but extended to an immense distance, 
somewhat after the semblance of the top of a 
round table, to use a homely illustration, or a 
millstone, or a cheese, the thickness of which 
is vastly surpassed by its diameter. If our 
position therefore is toward the central regions 
of this layer, we shall obviously see a great 
gathering of stars, agglomerated into one mass, 
lookiag toward the circumference, forming an 
appearance answerable to that of the Milky Way; 
but looking along the surfaces of the Jayer, we shall 
see a far lesser number of stars, appearing also more 
distinct and scattered, answering to the aspect of the 
other parts of the heavens. Supposing likewise the 
layer, on one side, to be split down the middle, the 
appearance in that direction will be that of the Milky 
Way, divided through a certain extent into two 
branches ‘The diagram may help to illustrate this 
view of the architecture of the visible stellar universe, 
and our own place in it, occupying a space in the 
neighborhood of the sun at S. Sir John Herschel, 
after visiting the southern hemiswhere, struck with 
the superior brilliancy of that part of the Milky Way 
which traverses the southern sky, remarks :—‘ I 
think it is impossible to view this splendid zone, 
with the astonishingly rich and evenly distributed 
fringe of stars of the third and fourth magnitudes, 
which form a broad skirt to its southern border like- 
a vast curtain, without an impression, amounting to. 
a conviction, that the Milky Way is not a mere: 
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stratum, but an annulus; or at Jeast that 
our system is p'aced within one of the 
poorer and almost vacant parts of its 
general mass, and that eccentrically, so 
as to he much nearer to the parts about 
the Cross than to that diametrically op- 
pesed to it.” 

Though the whole number of stars 
which the naked eye discerns on an 
ordinary night is small, yet, leaving the 
common haunts of men, and gazing upon 
the celestial vault at a high elevation in 
the atmosphere, largely improves the ap- 
pearance of old familiar stellar faces, and 
many are caught sight of which were be- 
fore wholly invisible. Visiting the peaks 
of lofty mountains, the unaided eye of the 
adventurer who is there at night forms 
fresh acquaintances among the stars, and 
its friends of lung standing glitter with a 
brilliance which the denser regions of 
the atmosphere render obscure to the 
dwellers below. The son of Marshal 
Ney remarks, in a personal narrative of 
the ascent of one of the Pyrenean sum- 
mits : —‘* How glorious were the heavens 
on that nighi! Ye who have never bi- 
vouacked on the Cardal know not whut 
a fine night is.’? Brydone observes of 
the top of Mount Etna :—‘ We had now 
time to pay our adorations in a silent con- 
templation of the sublime objects of na- 
ture. The sky was clear, and the im- 
mense vault of the heavens appeared in 
awful majesty and splendor. We found ourselves 
more struck with veneration than below, and at first 
were at a loss to know the cause; till we observed, 
with astonishment, that the number of stars seemed 
to be infinitely increased, and the light of each of 
them appeared brighter than usual. The whiteness 
of the Milky Way was like a pure flame that shot 
across the heavens, and withthe naked eye we could 
observe clusters of stars that were invisible in the 
regions below. We did not at first attend to the 
cause, nor recollect that we had now passed through 
ten or twelve thousand feet of gross vapor, that blunts 
and confuses every ray before it reaches the surface 
of the earth. We were amazed at the distinctness of 
vision, and exclaimed together, ‘What a glorious 
situation for an observatory ! Had Empedocles pos- 
sessed the eyes of Galileo, what discoveries must 
ke not have made!’ We regretted that Jupiter was 
not visible, as [am persuaded we might have dis- 
covered some ot his satelites with the naked eye, or 
at least with a small glass which I had in my pocket.” 
“* Surely,’’ he adds in another passage, ‘‘ the situa 
tiou alone is enough to inspire philosophy.” 

To measure the distance of the stars, is a task 
which has baffled the ablest men, armed with the 
best instruments for the purpose, and using them 
with the utmost nicety and perseverance. Until our 
own day, the conclusion arrived at had only been 
negative. It could merely be demonstrated, that the 











nearest of these bodies must at the least be removed 
from us a certain space, the extent of which requires 
the billions of our arithmetic to express. It is 
clearly ascertainable, that the enormous interval be- 
tween us and that remote wanderer of our system, 
Uranus, is but a narrow chasm compared with the 
interval between him and the most contiguous of the 
stellar orbs. On observing the same star, lying in 
the plane of the earth’s orbit, from the two extre- 
mities of the orbit, at the end of six months, no per- 
ceptible alteration in the apparent size of the star can 
be discerned, notwithstanding this vast change of 
situation. The inference therefore is, that the diame- 
ter of the earth’s orbit, the immense line of 190 mil- 
lions of miles, bears no sensible proportion to the real 
distance of the stars. But another method adopted 
to measure the great gulf, and most laboriously pur- 
sued for upward of a century, has been the detection, 
if possible, of an annual parallax of the stars, or ap- 
parent change of place caused by being viewed from 
opposite extremities of the earth’s orbit. All the 
planets, even the remotest, appear in very different 
places when viewed at the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes, or at any two extreme points of our 
globe’s path; and if the angle subtended be given, 
the distance may be calculated. But no parallax of 
a star amounting even to a single second has been 
detected, and Bradley makes the observation, which 
Sir John Herschel confirms, that if such an amount 
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of parallax existed, it could not possibly have escaped 
notice: Supposing, however, 4 parallax of one second 
perceptible, that, by the rule of trigonometry, would 
give a distance from us of more than 19 billions of 
miles; but as there is no such quantity detectible, 
there is no star lying within that range—they all lie 
beyond it! 

Parallax is the apparent change of place which an 
object undergoes through an observer shifting his 
own position. The traveler in journeying marks a 
great change in the same scenery, in the disposition 
of its various features, by the alteration of his own 
point of view. He observes the trees, fields, and 
hedgerows, which appeared in a direct line: between 
him and some distant hill, at one station, making an 
angle with the eminence as seen from another sta- 
tion. Suppose we stand at a, and have two trees 
before us in the direct line a 6 c, both will 
be projected tothe same pointd,butifwe =; 


shift our position to é, then the nearest == “=~ 


tree wi’ |e seen in the direction f, and | 
the farthest in the direction g. By mea- 
suring the base line @ e, and the angles 
abe, and ac é, or the parallax, the mathe- 
matician readily arrives at the distance 
of the trees from the points of observa- 
tion. Now, with reference to estimating 
the distances of the stars, we have the 
diameter of the earth’s orbit as a capital 
base line to work upon, a real change of place occur- 
ring annually on our part in relation to them amount- 
ing to 190 millions of miles. Yet, notwithstanding 
this vast alteration of position, no angle of the value 
of a second, has been found with certainty in the case 
ofany sta. 

The diagram now subjoined, exhibits the earth at 
two extreme points of its orbit. Let the reader 
keep in mind the 190 millions of miles between those 
points, and then he may form some idea of the awful 
gulf between us and the stars, from the fact, that the 





triangle formed by lines drawn from the extremes of 
the orbit to a star at the vertex, has defied the most 
perfect instruments of human invention to measure, 
so inappreciable is it. Supposing the whole of that 
orbit filled with a globe resplendent as the sun, it 
would have a circumference of 600 millions of miles, 
and yet have only the appearance of a twinkling 
atom as seen from the nearest of the stars. 

Previous to the determinations of Newton, the 
discovery of an annual parallax of the stars was a 
point of great interest in order to confirm the Coper- 
nican doctrine of the earth’s motion in space. Though 
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not so important on that ground now, it is an object 
which modern astronomers have pursued with great 
zeal, though not with success until our own time. 
Dr. Brinkley, the Bishop of Cloyne, conceived that 
he had succeeded in the case of a Lyree, the star 
Vega of the first magnitude in that constellation ; but 
improved instruments have lessened the amount of 
parallax he assigned, and Mr. Airy has pronounced 
it too small to be sensible. The grand problem of 
stellar remoteness has however been solved by Pro- 
fessor Bessel, and has been justly called a magnificent 
conquest. 

Bessel commenced this great achievement in the 
month of September 1834, at Konigsberg, and was 
employed upon it during the four following years, 
communicating the result in a letter to Sir John 
Herschel in 1838. “After so many unsuccessful 
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attempts to determine the annual parallax of a fixed 
star,”’ he remarks, ‘I thought it worth wkile to try 
what mi, be accomplished by means of the accu- 
racy whici vy great Fraunhofer heliometer gives to 
the observations. I undertook to make this inves- 
tigation upon the star 61 Cygni, which, by reason of 
its great proper motion, is perhaps the best of all, 
which affords the advantage of being a double star, 
and on thaf account may be observed with greater 
accuracy, and which is so near the pole, that, with 
the exception of a small part of the year, it can 
always be observed at night at a sufficient distance 
from the horizon.’? This star, now one of the most 
interesting in the heavens, is in the right wing of the 
Swan, about 73°S. by E. of Dened, a second class 
star in that constellation. It is of the fifth magnitude, 
and in our latitude passes the meridian near the 
zenith. As intimated in the preceding extract, 61 
Cygni has long been known by a motion of its own 
in space, so extraordinary, independent of that which 
its constituents may have about each other, that 
Arago supposes its velocity to exceed that of Mer- 
cury, the most rapid body of the solar system, sixty 
thousand times. Jn watching this star, Bessel com- 
monly took observations sixteen times every night. 
Without detailing the course he pursued, which 
would be uninteresting and unintelligible to most. 
readers, it will be sufficient to state, that our Astro- 
nomical Society testified its confidence in his re- 
searches and their result, by awarding to him its gold 
medal. His determination of the annual parallax of 
the star is 0'-3136, or somewhat less than one third 
of a second, which places it from us at the astonish- 
ing distance of 657,700 times the radius of the earth’s 
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stratum, but an annulus; or at least that 
our system is p'aced within one of the 
poorer and almost vacant parts of its 
general mass, and that eccentrically, so 
as to be much nearer to the parts about 
the Cross than to that diametrically op- 
pesed to it.” 

Though the whole number of stars 
which the naked eye discerns on an 
ordinary night is small, yet, leaving the 
common haunts of men, and gazing upon 
the celestial vault at a high elevation in 
the atmosphere, largely improves the ap- 
pearance of old familiar stellar faces, and 
many are caught sight of which were be- 
fore wholly invisible. Visiting the peaks 
of lofty mountains, the unaided eye of the 
adventurer who is there at night forms 
fresh acquaintances among the stars, and 
its friends of lung standing glitter with a 
brilliance which the denser regions of 
the atmosphere render obscure to the 
dwellers below. The son of Marshal 
Ney remarks, in a personal narrative of 
the aseent of one of the Pyrenean sum- 
mits :—‘* How glorious were the heavens 
on that night! Ye who have never bi- 
vouacked on the Cardal know not what 
a fine night is.’ Brydone observes of 
the top of Mount Etna :—‘‘ We had now 
time to pay our adorations in a silent con- 
templation of the sublime objects of na- 
ture. The sky was clear, and the im- 
mense vault of the heavens appeared in 
awful majesty and splendor. We found ourselves 
more struck with veneration than below, and at first 
were at a loss to know the cause ; till we observed, 
with astonishment, that the number of stars seemed 
to be infinitely increased, and the light of each of 
them appeared brighter than usual. The whiteness 
of the Milky Way was like a pure flame that shot 
across the heavens, and withthe naked eye we could 
observe clusters of stars that were invisible in the 
regions below. We did not at first attend to the 
cause, nor recollect that we had now passed through 
ten or twelve thousand feet of gross vapor, that blunts 
and confuses every ray before it reaches the surface 
of the earth. We were amazed at the distinctness of 
vision, and exclaimed together, ‘What a glorious 
situation for an observatory ! Had Empedocles pos- 
sessed the eyes of Galileo, what discoveries must 
he not have made!’ We regretted that Jupiter was 
not visible, as I am persuaded we might have dis- 
covered some ot his satelites with the naked eye, or 
at least with a small glass which I had in my pocket.’’ 
“* Sureiy,”’ he adds in another passage, ‘‘ the situa 
tion alone is enough to inspire philosophy.” 

To measure the distance of the stars, is a task 
which has baffled the ablest men, armed with the 
‘best instruments for the purpose, and using them 
with the utmost nicety and perseverance. Until our 
own day, the conclusion arrived at had only been 
negative. It could merely be demonstrated, that the 











nearest of these bodies must at the least be removed 
from us a certain space, the extent of which requires 
the billions of our arithmetic to express. It is 
clearly ascertainable, that the enormous interval be- 
tween us and that remote wanderer of our system, 
Uranus, is but a narrow chasm compared with the 
interval between him and the most contiguous of the 
stellar orbs. On observing the same star, lying in 
the plane of the earth’s orbit, from the two extre- 
mities of the orbit, at the end of six months, no per- 
ceptible alteration in the apparent size of the star can 
be discerned, notwithstanding this vast change of 
situation. The inference therefore is, that the diame- 
ter of the earth’s orbit, the immense line of 190 mil- 
lions of miles, bears no sensible proportion to the real 
distance of the stars. But another method adopted 
to measure the great gulf, and most laboriously pur- 
sued for upward of a century, has been the detection, 
if possible, of an annual parallax of the stars, or ap- 
parent change of place caused by being viewed from 
opposite extremities of the earth’s orbit. All the 
planets, even the remotest, appear in very different 
places when viewed at the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes, or at any two extreme points of our 
globe’s path; and if the angle subtended be given, 
the distance may be calculated. But no parailax of 
a star amounting even toa single second has been 
detected, and Bradley makes the observation, which 
Sir John Herschel confirms, that if such an amount 
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of parallax existed, it could not possibly have escaped 
notice. Supposing, however, a parallax of one’ second 
perceptible, that, by the rule of trigonometry, would 
give a distance from us of more than 19 billions of 
miles; but as there is no such quantity detectible, 
there is no star lying within that range—they all lie 
beyond it! 

Parallax is the apparent change of place which an 
object undergoes through an observer shifting his 
own position. The traveler in journeying marks a 
great change in the same scenery, in the disposition 
of its various features, by the alteration of his own 
point of view. He observes the trees, fields, and 
hedgerows, which appeared in a direct line: between 
him and some distant hill, at one station, making an 
angle with the eminence as seen from another sta- 
tion. Suppose we stand at a, and have two trees 
before us in the direct line a 6 ¢, both will 
be projected to the same pointd,butifwe =; 


shift our position to é, then the nearest Se 


tree will be seen in the direction /, and 
the farthest in the direction g. By mea- 
suring the base line @ e, and the angles 
abe, and ac e, or the parallax, the mathe- 
matician readily arrives at the distance 
of the trees from the points of observa- 
tion. Now, with reference to estimating 
the distances of the stars, we have the 
diameter of the earth’s orbit as a capital 
base line to work upon, a real change of place occur- 
ring annually on our part in relation to them amount- 
ing to 190 millions of miles. Yet, notwithstanding 
this vast alteration of position, no angle of the value 
of a second, has been found with certainty in the case 
of any star. 

The diagram now subjoined, exhibits the earth at 
two extreme points of its orbit. Let the reader 
keep in mind the 190 millions of miles between those 
points, and then he may form some idea of the awful 
gulf between us and the stars, from the fact, that the 





triangle formed by lines drawn from the extremes of 
the orbit to a star at the vertex, has defied the most 
perfect instruments of human invention to measure, 
so inappreciable is it. Supposing the whole of that 
orbit filled with a globe resplendent as the sun, it 
would have a circumference of 600 millions of miles, 
and yet have only the appearance of a twinkling 
atom as seen from the nearest of the stars. 

Previous to the determinations of Newton, the 
discovery of an annual parallax of the stars was a 
point of great interest in order to confirm the Coper- 
nican doctrine of the earth’s motion in space. Though 
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not so important on that ground now, it is an object 
which modern astronomers have pursued with great 
zeal, though not with success until our own time. 
Dr. Brinkley, the Bishop of Cloyne, conceived that 
he had succeeded in the case of a Lyre, the star 
Vega of the first magnitude in that constellation ; but 
improved instruments have lessened the amount of 
parallax he assigned, and Mr. Airy has pronounced 
it too small to be sensible. The grand problem of 
stellar remoteness has however been solved by Pro- 
fessor Bessel, and has been justly called a magnificent 
conquest. 

Bessel commenced this great achievement in the 
month of September 1834, at Konigsberg, and was 
employed upon it during the four following years, 
communicating the result in a letter to Sir John 





Herschel in 1838. “After so many unsuccessful 
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attempts to determine the annual parallax of a fixed 
star,’’ he remarks, “I thought it worth while to try 
what might be accomplished by means of the accu- 
racy which my great Fraunhofer heliometer gives to 
the observations. I undertook to make this inves- 
tigation upon the star 61 Cygnz, which, by reason of 
its great proper motion, is perhaps the best of all, 
which affords the advantage of being a double star, 
and on that account may be observed with greater 
accuracy, and which is so near the pole, that, with 
the exception of a small part of the year, it can 
always be observed at night at a sufficient distance 
from the horizon.’’ This star, now one of the most 
interesting in the heavens, is in the right wing of the 
Swan, about 73° S. by E. of Dened, a second class 
star in that constellation. It is of the fifth magnitude, 
and in our latitude passes the meridian near the 
zenith. As intimated in the preceding extract, 61 
Cygni has long been known by a motion of its own 
in space, So extraordinary, independent of that which 
its constituents may have about each other, that 
Arago supposes its velocity to exceed that of Mer- 
cury, the most rapid body of the solar system, sixty 
thousand times. !n watching this star, Bessel com- 
monly took observations sixteen times every night. 
Without detailing the course he pursued, which 
would be uninteresting and unintelligible to most 
readers, it will be sufficient to state, that our Astro- 
nomical Society testified its confidence in his re- 
searches and their result, by awarding to him its gold 
medal. His determination of the annual parallax of 
the star is 0'-3136, or somewhat less than one third 
of a second, which places it from us at the astonish- 
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orbit, or nearly 624 dillions of miles. To aid the 
imagination in forming some idea of this interval, 
it may be stated, that the conflagration of the star 
would not be announced to us under a period of ten 
years, for a ray of light, which darts to us from the 
sun in eight minutes, would require that time to 
travel through the space between us and it. As to 
that standing example of velocity in terrene regions, 
a cannon ball, with its rush of five hundred miles an 
hour, it must be allowed to travel some fourteen 
millions of years to compass such a space. One 
delicate thread of a spider’s web, placed before the 
eye of a spectator at 61 Cygni, would hide from his 
view the whole orbit of the earth; and a single hair 
would conceal the entire solar universe! The remark 
of Huygens is a sober speculation, that there may be 
worlds in the immensity of space, which have been 
long created, whose light, owing to their distance, 
has not yet reached our globe, though still destined 
to come within range of the eye. 


‘¢ How distant some of the nocturnal suns ! 

So distant, says the sage, ’t were not absurd 

To doubt, if beams, set out at Nature)s birth, 

Are yet arrived at this so foreign world; 

Though nothing halt sv rapid us their flight.”? 
However marvelous the statement, it is strictly true, 
that when we gaze upon the heavens, observe the 
stars, and note down their positions, we are witness- 
ing and chronicling their appearances in by-gone 
time, and not the present aspect of the phenomena. 
The ray that meets the eye from the nearest sidereal 
object brings intelligence of its past estate ; and that 


Past includes years in relation to the front ranks of 


the stellar army, and ages with respect to the gene- 
ral body. When we reflect upon these facts, and 
remember that the faint nebulous clusters are far 
more remote from the distinct stars than they from 
us—that the light which manifests their presence 
now may have left its source when the Tudor, Nor- 
man, or Saxon race occupied the throne—we catch 
a glimpse of the immensity of space, and of the in- 
finity of that Being who originated the great govern- 
ment of which it is the scene, and conducts it with 
such nicety that a sparrow falleth not to the ground 
without Him. 

We have nothing to guide us respecting the mag- 
nitude of the stars beyond their visibility, when so 
vastly remote. The planet Saturn is magnified by 
the telescope larger than the moon to the naked eye, 
though 900 millions of miles distant ; but instrumental 
power fails in giving any appreciable magnitude to 
the stars. It brings countless multitudes into view 
hid from the unassisted sight; it makes us sensible 
ot their presence ; it increases their brilliancy: but 
beyond this, it supplies us with no information re- 
specting their volume and mass. Halley remarked, 
that “the diameters of Spica Virginis and Aldebaran 
are so small, that when they happen to immerge be- 
hind the dark edge of the moon, they are so far from 
losing their light gradually, as they must do if they 
were of any sensible magnitude, that they vanish at 
once with all their lustre, and emerge likewise in a 
moment, not small at first, but at once appear with 
their full light, even although the emersion happen 
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when very near the cusp, where, if they were four 
seconds in diameter, they would be many seconds of 
time in getting entirely separated from the limb. 
But the contrary appears to all those who have ob- 
served the occultations of those bright stars.” The 
largest and most brilliant of the stars, if occulted at 
the dark limb of the moon, Sir John Herschel ob- 
serves, ‘‘is, as it were, extinguished in mid-air, 
without notice or visible cause for its disappearance, 


which, as it happens instantaneously, and without — 


the slightest previous diminution of its light, is 
always surprising; and if the star be a large and 
bright one, even startling from its suddenness.” 
The simple fact of the visibility of the stars across 
the mighty expanse which we know to exist between 
them and ourselves, necessarily gives us high ideas 
of their dimensions. Calculations have been made, 
from a comparison of the light of the stars with that 
of the sun, but the result can only be regarded as a 
rude approximation. Let us consider the case of 
Sirius, the brightest in the heavens, The light of 
Sirius, as determined by Sir John Herschel, is 324 
times that of an average star of the sixth magnitude. 
The ratio of his light to that of the sun has been cal- 
culated by Dr. Wollaston to be as 1 to 20,000,000,000. 
To diminish the light afforded to us by the sun to 
that of Sirius, the sun must be removed to 141,400 
times his present distance, or to a distance of 
13,433,000,000 miles. But we have seen that no star 
can be within the range of 19 billions of miles. The 
fact therefore of Sirius being immensely larger than 
our sun, from the preceding comparison, is at least 
certain, though to what extent we know not. Dr. 
Wollaston assumes, upon reasonable grounds, a 
much lower limit of possible parallax than that which 
would give Sirius a computed distance of 19 billions 
of miles; and hence concludes, that occupying the 
sun’s place, he would appear 3:7 times larger, and 
give 13°8 times more light, or be equal to nearly 
fourteen suns. 

Now we cannot suppose the magnificent orb of 
Sirius to dwell alone. As our smaller sun has planets 
with their satellites circulating round him, rejoicing 
in his light, it is reasonable to infer that a much 
larger globe serves a Similar purpose, and is the 
common centre of a more numerous family, refreshed 
and beautified by the glorious beams that emanate 
from it. The inference holds good with reference 
to every star, for that all the stars are suns admits 
not of a moment’s doubt, and we are justified in 
attributing to each its dependent Jupiters and Saturns. 
Thus we gain some insight into the economy of the 
universe, and gather rational ideas of its immeasut- 
able amplitude—its multitude of worlds—its count- 
less myriads of sentient beings. Sir John Herschel 
soberly answers the inquiry: ‘‘ For what purpose 
are we to suppose such magnificent bodies scattered 
through the abyss of space? Surely not to jilumi- 
nate owr nights, which an additional moon of the 
thousandth part of the size of our own would do 
much better—not to sparkle as a pageant void of 
meaning and reality, and bewilder us among vain 
conjectures. Useful, it is true, they are to man, as 
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points of exact and permanent reference; but he 
must have studied astronomy to little purpose, who 
can suppose man to be the only object of his Crea- 
tor’s care, or who does not see, in the vast and won- 
derful apparatus around us, provision for other races 
of animated beings. The planets derive their light 
from the sun; but that cannot be the case with the 
stars. These doubtless, then, are themselves suns, 
and may perhaps, each in its sphere, be the presiding 
centre round which other planets, or bodies of which 
we can form no conception from any analogy offered 
by our own systerh, may be circulating.” 

These views are reasonable, elevating, and useful. 
It is well to become-familiar with them. Though 
of the extent and arrangements of that wondrous 
fabric of which our system forms one of the minuter 
parts, it may be said,that such knowledge is too 
wonderful for us, yet some measure of intelligence 
is placed within our reach, and we may grasp it 
with high advantage. He who has read but a few 
pages of the magnificent book of the universe, and 
has enstamped upon his mind a lively impression of 
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the greatness of that scheme of existence with which 
he is connected, is in circumstances to steer clear of 
the two extremes into which unreflecting humanity 
is often betrayed, those of arrogant selfimportance 
and puling imbecility. Man—the lord of a few acres 
—while absorbed with his terrestrial patrimony, is 
prone to forget the higher duties of life, and to rest 
content with taking part in the pageant of an hour, 
stepping across his fields in the pride of a self-satis- 
faction at being the proprietor of the scene. Or in 
other situations—in contact with the grander class 
of terrestrial phenomena—the thunder reverberating 
among the mountains, the lightning playing around 
their peaks, and the tempest-clouds discharging their 
torrents—he is apt to feel and to display an abject 
spirit appropriate to the groveling worm. But he 
who possesses a cultivated acquaintance with his 
true position in the scheme of the creation—that 
glorious whole of which the world is but an infini- 
tesimal part, yet man a member of the intellectual 
part—will have views, which, legitimately used, will 
be a safeguard against self-idolatry and abasement. 





CHO-CHE-BANG AND CHI-CHIL-BLOO. 


AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE IN THIRTEEN CANTOS. 





BY ADOLPHUS LONGFELLOW MUGGINS. 





CANTO I. 

Away, far off in China, many, many years ago, 

(In the hottest part of China, where they never heard of 
snow,) 

There lived a rich old planter in the province of Ko- 
Whang, 

Who had an only daughter, and her name was Cho-che- 
Bang. 

The maiden was a jewel, a celestial beauty rare, 

With catty-cornered eyebrows and carrot-colored hair, 

One foot was scarce three inches long, the other knew no 
bounds, 

She ’d numbered fourteen summers, and she weighed three 
hundred pounds. 


CANTO II. 

On the dreary shores of Lapland, ’mid its never-melting 
snows, 

Where the Roly-boly-Alice in her ruddy beauty glows, 

Lived a little dwarfisn tinker, who in height stood three 
feet two, 

And from his endless shivering, they called him Chi-chil- 
Bloo. 

The crooked little tinker, as he dragged his weary way 

From hut to hut to ply his craft, scarce seemed of human 
clay, 

His eyes were like to marbles set in little seas of glue, 

His cheeks a sickly yellow, and his nose a dirty blue. 


CANTO III. 
Now Chi-chil-Bloo, though born in snow and reared upon 
its breast, 
Loved not the bleak and dismal land in which he knew 
no rest ; 





He bid adieu unto the scenes of never-ending storm, 

And traveled forth to seek some land where he might 
keep him warm; 

He trudged two years his weary way far from the land of 
sROW, 

Inside the walls of China, to where strangers seldom go; 

When wearied with his pilgrimage he halted at Ko-whang, 

And there became acquainted with the father of Che-Bang. 

The old man heard his wondrous tale of sights that he 
had seen, : 

Where Nature wore a winding-sheet, and shrouded all 
things green, 

And pond’ring o’er within his mind if wonders such 
could be, 

At last engaged poor Chi-chil-Bloo to cultivate his tea. 


CANTO IV. 
It had always been the custom of the fairy-like Che-Bang, 
Ere evening shadows fell upon the valley of Ko-Whang, 
To wander ’mid the tea-groves like an oriental queen, 
On the shoulders of her servants in a fancy palanquin. 
As she ’merged from out the shadow of a China-berry 
tree, 
She spied the little tinker stripping down the fragrant tea, 
She gazed upon his wondrous form, his eyes, his nose of 
blue, 
A moment gazed, then deeply fell in love with Chi-chil- 
Bloo. 


CANTO V. 
She stepped from out her palanquin, and then dismissed 
her train, 
With instructions that an hour past they might return 
again ; 
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She then upraised the filmy veil that hid her charms from 
sight, 

And poor Chi-chil-Bloo beheld a face to him surpassing 
bright; 

He gazed transfixed with wonder, to him surpassing fair 

Were her rounded-up proportions and her salmon-colored 
hair, 

He lingered in a dreamy trance, nor woke he from his 
bliss 4 

Till her loving arms entwine him and her lips imprint a 
kiss. 


CANTO VI. 


She led him to a bower, and beside the dwarf she kneeled, 

And sighed like Desdemona at his ’scapes by flood and 
field ; 

He told of seals and rein-deer, and bears that live at 
sea, 

He told her tales of icicles, and she told tales of tea ; 

Long, long they lingered, fondly locked in each other’s 
arms, 

He saw in her and she in him a thousand glowing 
charms, 

When looking down the distant vale the sun’s fast fading 
sheen 

Fell faintly on the gold of her returning palanquin. 


CANTO VII. 


‘* Yonder come my slaves,’’? she cried, ‘‘ and now, Chil- 
Bloo, we part; 

My father, though my father, has a cruel, flinty heart, 

He has promised me to Chow-Chow, the Croesus of Ko- 
Whang, 

But Chow-Chow’s old and gouty, and he would n’t suit 
Che-Bang ; 

Oh! come beneath my window at a quarter past three, 

When the moon has gone a bathing at her bath-room in 
the sea, 

And we will fly to other lands across the waters blue— 

But hush, here comes the palanquin, and now, sweet love, 
adieu. 

They placed her in her palanquin, her bosom throbbing 
free, 

While Chi-chil-Bloo seemed busy packing up his gathered 
tea ; 

As rested from his weary rounds the dying god of day, 

They raised her on their shoulders and they trotted her 
away. 


CANTO VIII. 


At the time and place appointed, ’neath her lattice stood 
the dwarf; 

He whistled to his lady, and she answered with a cough ; 

She threw a silken ladder from her window down the 
wall, 

While he, gallant knight, stood firmly fixed to catch her 
should she fall ; 

She reached the ground in safety, one kiss, one chaste em- 
brace, 

Then she waddled and he trotted off in silence from the 
place. 








CANTO IX. 

Swift they held their journey, love had made her footsteps 
light, 

They hid themselves at morning’s dawn and fled again at 
night ; 

The second night had run her race and folded up her pall, 

When they reached the sentry’s station underneath the 
mighty wall ; 

Che-Bang told well her tale of love, Chil-Bloo told his, 
alas ! 

The sentry had no sentiment, and would n’t let ’em pass ; 

He called a file of soldiers, who took ’em to Dom-Brown, 

A sort of local magistrate or Mufti of the town. 


CANTO X. 

The vile old lecher heard the charge, the tempting maiden 
eyed, 

Then feigning well a burning rage, in thunder-tones he 
cried, 

‘¢ You vile misshapen scoundrel, you seducer, rascal, elf, 

I sentence you to prison, and I take Che-Bang myself.’ 

He took her to his harem, and he dressed her mighty fine, 

He sent her bird’s-nest chowder and puppies done in 
wine, 

But she spurned the dainty viands as she spurned to be 
his bride, 

She took to eating rat-soup—poisoned rat-soup—and she 
died, 


CANTO XI. 
In a dark and dreary dungeon, its dimensions six by four, 
Lay the wretched little tinker, stretched upon the mouldy 


floor, 

The midnight gong had sounded, he heard a dreadful 
clang, 

And before her quaking lover stood the spirit of Che- 
Bang. 


“ Arise, Chil-Bloo, arise!’? she cried, ‘‘lay down life's 
dreary load, 
Let out thy prisoned spirit from its dark and drear 


abode, 

And we will roam the spirit-land where fortune smiles 
more fair— 

Arise,”? she cried, ‘‘ and follow !”’ then she vanished into 
air. 


CANTO XII. 
On the morrow, when the jailer served around his mouldy 
beans, 
The only food the pris’ners got except some wilted 
greens, 
He started back in horror—high upon the door-way post 
Hung the body of the tinker, who had yielded up the 


ghost. 
CANTO XIII. 

There ’s a legend in China, that beneath the moon’s bright 
sheen, 

Ever fondly linked together, may in summer-time be 
seen, 

Still wand’ring ’mid the tea-plants, in the province of 
Ko-Whang, 


The little Lapland tinker and his spirit-bride Che-Bang. 





VAIN ASPIRATION. 


I seek the look of Fame! Poor fool, so tries 
Some lonely wanderer ’mong the desert sands 


By shouts to gain the notice of the sphynx, 
Staring right on with calm, eternal eyes. A. SMITE. 
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DEBATING CLUBS. 





BY J. POPHAM, * 





AMBITION is a natural instinct of humanity. When 
properly exercised, it is worthy of all praise. For 
without it, every element of civilization would be 
lost. By it, civilization is fostered, and improve- 
ment created. In early times, physical strength and 
physical supremacy were principally sought after, be- 
cause their influence predominated. In later times, 
rank was the principal prize, because its titles gave 
the greatest amount of power. But in our day, in 
our country, the mind, ‘* the mind alone,”’ is acquir- 
ing supremacy, and our surest road to fame is through 
the intellect. In the first case, ambition panted for 
the spear and the battle-axe ; in the second, she strove 
for ribbons and silver medals; but now, she seeks 
more after the honors of the head and the heart. 
Wealth alone will no longer make vulgarity genteel 
—physical prowess will no longer compensate the 
want of education—nor will the possession of a title 
and gold lace excuse mental or moral imperfection. In 
every rank and class, knowledge—in its true sense— 
is more or less required and demanded; and mind, 
we believe, is more and more becoming ‘the stan- 
dard of the man!” 

The young men of our day, and particularly the 
young men of America, find that something more 
than they learnt at school—something more than a 
mere knowledge of their particular business or pro- 
fession, is required from them to sustain any social 
station of respectability. What were once accom- 
plishments have now become indispensables. 

A young American may be without ambition for 
political honors, or for literary fame, yet, if he mere- 
ly desires to obtain a character for ordinary judgment, 
to fulfill the ordinary duties of an American citizen, 
to be able to act for himself with confidence and inde- 
pendence, he will not have o7/y to read, but to judge; 
and he must not only learn to think, but to speak. 

Among the various means used for mental training, 
the Debating Club holds a prominent position. They 
are to be found in all our cities, and in most of our 
towns, villages, and colleges. Some of them are 
formed for the discussion of political and social ques- 
tions only, some for religious questions, some for 
literary and scientific, and some embrace all. But 
these associations, useful as they are, have, like most 
other things, their abuses as well as their uses—they 
have conferred benefits, and they have inflicted inju- 
ries—they may be attended, under certain cireum- 
stances, with profit; and they may, under other cir- 
cumstances, be abandoned with advantage. We 
purpose then to say a little upon their use and their 
abuse; upon what they have done, and what they 
have not done. 

In this undertaking, we shall first of all endeavor to 
show what Debating Societies have done in a direct 





manner for different branches of knowledge. The 
sciences are not a little indebted to them. As early 
as 1731, a society, on the plan of a Debating Club, 
was established in Edinburgh, for the advancement 
of medical science. In 1739, its transactions were 
published in five volumes. They passed through 
many editions—they have been translated into seve- 
ral Evropean languages, and Haller pronounced them 
to be the most useful books in the science of medi- 
cine, surgery, andanatomy. Soon after, this society 
was merged into the Philosophical Society, when 
the discussion of literary and philosophical ques- 
tions were added to its duties. In 1754, it published 
another volume under the title of ‘‘ Essays and Ob- 
servations, Physical and Literary;’? in 1756, a 
seventh volume appeared, and in 1771, an eighth, 
under a similar title—all of which received a de- 
served popularity. In 1782, its reputation obtained 
a charter from the British Crown, and the name of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, which privileges it 
enjoys to this day. It was then divided into two 
classes, one of which was devoted to literary, and 
the other to scientific questions. In the latter class 
labored Dr. Black, the discoverer of carbonic acid, 
and of latent heat—Dr. Hutton, author of a new 
Theory of the Earth, which Dr. Lyon Playfair has 
so eloquently illustrated. Among the members of its 
literary class were Dr. James Beattie, Professor of 
Logie and Natural Philosophy, in Marischal College, 
Aberdeen; Dr. Campbell, the President of that Col- 
lege, and the well known opponent to Hume’s Essay 
on Miracles; Dr. Reid, the author of the ‘“* Human 
Mind ;” and Dr. George Hill, Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Aberdeen. It is well known 
that there are, at the present moment, other societies 
in England, for a similar purpose, and conducted like 
this, on the plan of ordinary Debating Clubs, and 
where scientific inquiry is successfully promoted. 
But the Debating Club has exercised a much greater 
influence upon politics, both in Great Britain and 
America. We allude now toa direct influence; its 
indirect influence may be fairly presumed to have 
been still greater, for there are few eminent states- 
men, in either of these countries, who did not train 
themselves, and, doubtless, mould many of their 
opinions within their walls. The first speech of 
Pitt, the younger, was delivered at one of these in 
London; the first speech of Canning was at the De- 
bating Club at Eton; the first speech of Burke was 
at one called the Robin Hood, in opposition to a 
vigorous declamation by a bread-baker ; the first at- 
tempt of Curran was at one in Dublin; the first 
speech of Macaulay was at the Union Club in Cam- 
bridge; and to these eminent names may be added 
those of Fox and Sheridan, of Franklin and Henry 
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Clay, and others, who will be mentioned as we pro- 
‘ceed. During the political excitements in England, 
in the latter part of the last, and the early part 
of the present century, the influence exercised by 
these little assemblies were of no mean importance. 
They sustained and supported the great champions of 
reform, they gave vent to public opinion, and gave 
birth to those thoughts which led to Catholic eman- 
cipation, to the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, and the Reform Bill. So important and formi- 
dable appeared their meetings to the eyes of Pitt, 
while Prime Minister, that he deemed legislative 
interference necessary, and he accordingly passed a 
bill, by which they were for some time prohibited. 
The law extended to Debating Clubs of all classes— 
political and literary—and in the published corres- 
pondence of Roscoe, the historian, is to be found a 
very interesting letter of his, to the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, in which he laments the closing up of a little 
literary Debating Club, with which he was connect- 
ed, in conjunction with Dr. Currie, author of a Life 
of Burns, and a few others, in consequence of this 
prohibition. 

Many of our readers are, perhaps, aware of the im- 
portant public influence exercised by the Debating 
Clubs which were established by Benjamin Franklin 
in the City of Philadelphia. The references which 
this great man has made to them, in the course of 
his interesting autobiography, are so important and 
pertinent to our subject, that we shall be excused for 
making one or two quotations. Speaking of the first 
of these—the Junto—he says :—“ I should have men- 
tioned before, that in the autumn of the preceding 
year (1726).I had formed most of my ingenious ac- 
quiantance into a Club called the Junto; we met on 
Friday evenings. The rules that I drew up required 
that every member in his turn should produce one 
or more queries on any point of morals, politics, or 
natural philosophy, to be discussed by the company ; 
and once in three months produve and read an essay 
of his own writing on any subject he pleased. Our 
debates were to be under the direction of a president, 
and to be conducted in the sincere spirit of inquiry 
after truth, without fondness of dispute, or desire of 
victory; and to prevent warmth, ail expressions of 
positive opinions, or direct contradiction, were, 
after some time, made contraband, and prohibited 
under small pecuniary penalties.”” This society 
flourished for the space of fifty years. Within a 
short time after its foundation, it gave so much satis- 
faction to its members, and there were so many ap- 
plications for admission, that they determined, upon 
Franklin’s suggestion, not to increase their number, 
but to form branch societies instead. Several were 
thereupon formed, namely, the Vine, the Union, and 
the Band. These branches corresponded with the 
trunk, that is, the Junto, and with each other, and 
thus united, exercised an important public influence, 
in addition to the private benefit they conferred on 
their individual members. The debates of the Junto 


on the pecuniary difficulties of the Provincial Go- 
vernment, in 1729, was the origin of Franklin’s Es- 
say on the ‘“ Nature arid Necessity of a Paper Cur- 





rency,’’ the principles of which were considered so 
sound, that they were adopted by the government, 
and effected the desired remedy. Jt and its branches 
were also the means of improving the hitherto im- 
perfect police of the city, of establishing fire compa- 
nies, and of giving valuable suggestions for checking 
‘‘the devouring element.’’ Besides this, the influ- 
ence they had in giving birth to those sentiments 
which produced the Declaration of Independence, is 
so marked, as to have struck the attention of writers 
upon this important part of American history, both 
in England and in the United States. 

But the trophies of Debating Societies, in the field 
of general literature, are still more numerous than in 
politics or in science. They obtained for Edinburgh 
the proud distinction of ‘‘the modern Athens.’? They 
have perhaps done more for the modern intellect*of 
Scotland than their most sanguine admirers would 
suppose. The Rankenian Club, established in Edin- 
burgh in 1766, criticised and corresponded with 
Bishop Berkeley, on his celebrated work, entitled 
‘* Principles of Human Knowledge.”’ Its members 
were the first to show—and that cleverly and elo- 
quently—-the absurdities in his lordship’s system. 
They also claim the more important honor of creating 
a more general taste for, and cultivation of English 
literature in Scotland than had hiterto existed, and 
abolishing the habit of writing and corresponding in 
Latin, which the intelligent people of that country 
had hitherto adopted. Among its members were 
Colin Maclaurin the celebrated mathematician, and 
Dr. Robert Wallace, author of a dissertation upon 
the numbers of mankind, which is said to be the 
origin of Malthus’ theory upon population. 

Another society, called the ‘‘ Mirror,’”? was estab- 
lished in the same city in 1777, and which also 
created a new era in the history of Scottish litera- 
ture. It was composed of members of the Scotch 
bar, and at iis weekly meetings essays were read and 
criticised, and if approved of, they were published 
in two elegant periodicals, which are still popular 
and classical, namely, the ‘Mirror’’ and the 
‘‘Lounger.’? They were the first of the kind ever 
started in that country. Among the prominent mem- 
bers of this club, were Makenzie, the author of the 
Man of Feeling, &c.; Home, the author of Douglas; 
Lord Hailes and Lord Woodhouselee, both of whom 
were eminent writers. 

Some very popular and talented periodicals have 
been produced by Debating Clubs in England, which 
were connected with some of her colleges. Among 
these may be mentioned the “ Etonian,’’ and the 
‘Microcosm.’ It was in the latter that Canning, at 
the age of sixteen, wrote his celebrated paper upon 
the style of Addison, and which did a great deal to- 
ward making it, for a long time, a model for English 
composition. Franklin’s club, the Junto, was the 
means of doing much intellectual good to America. 
Many of its essays were among the most popular of 
those which were afterward published in Franklin’s 
newspaper. The want of books which it likewise 
created, induced its founder to project a scheme for 
a public subscription library, which, like most of his 
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projects, succeeded ;—it flourishes to this day, and, 
as he observes, ‘‘is the mother of all the North 
American libraries, now so numerous !”’ 

Thus it will be seen that Debating Clubs have 
done public service of no mean importance in science, 
in literature, and in the progress of political liberty. 
At a time when English literature was hardly known 
by her neighbor, Scotland, the Debating Club more 
generally introduced among her ‘‘ banks and braes”’ 
a taste for Milton and Shakspeare, for Jeremy Tay- 
lor and John Bunyan. And as no international com- 
munication can be permanent unless cemented by 
intellectual intimacy and ties, we may safely assume, 
that this change has contributed to destroy prejudice, 
and to produce that close bond of union which has 
since subsisted between the two countries, and 
which has been so beneficial to both. At a time 
when the political state of Great Britain was dark 
and dreary, the Debating Club became the safety- 
valve of public opinion, and the birth-place of 
thoughts which have brought about many great po- 
litical reforms. At atime when England’s injustice 
to her American Colonies made their dependence no 
longer endurable, the Debating Club assisted in 
spreading those opinions which enabled them to 
break their shackles and proclaim their freedom. 
Such have been some of the benefits they have con- 
ferred upon the soil where they have been planted; 
and similar fruits may be reasonably expected 
wherever elsewhere they may be sown. 

We turn now to consider the private benefits of 
Debating Societies: the benefits which a member 
himself may derive, and the dangers which he must 
avoid. 

One of these advantages is improvement in con- 
versation. This is an acquirement of no little im- 
portance. Conversational tact, the faculty of com- 
municating entertaining and instructive thoughts 
with ease and without effort, is as rare as it is valua- 
ble. Corneille wrote the best tragedies in the French 
language, but he nevertheless spoke very bad French. 
Goldsmith has written some of the finest specimens 
of English verse and prose, yet he could not relate 
an anecdote in his mother tongue without blunder- 
ing. The eloquent historian Gibbon was a silent 
member of the House of Commons; and the brilliant 
essayist Hazlitt sate almost mute in company. Ad- 
dison, La Fontaine, Descartes, and others, show like- 
wise that a man may be a very great writer, and a 
very poor speaker. But to speak is as necessary as 
to write. Genius is robbed of half her beauty when 
shorn of eloquence. Every man has his private 
circle, his family and his friends, where a word in 
season, clearly and forcibly delivered, may do more 
good than many avolume. There is, too, a music of 
the voice, which only requires to be trained and culti- 
vated to give to the cral utterance of thought, a 
greater charm, and a more powerful influence, than 
can be communicated by the printer’s type. We 
will relate an anecdote somewhat in point. Tyrone 
Power, the celebrated comedian, had very plain fea- 
tures, covered with marks of small-pox. While in 
a room, amid a fashionable company, a lady who 





had not seen Power before, and who did not know 
him, expressed her surprise at the coarseness of his 
countenance, and wondered how those ladies who 
knew him could be fascinated by his society? On 
the evening after this occurrence, Power was intro- 
duced to her—a few minutes after, she was also 
heard expressing the pleasure with which she: had 
listened to him, and lo! within a short time more 
she became his wife! The plainness of his features 
was lost in the brilliancy of his remarks. Beautiful 
thoughts reflect themselves upon the face, for the 
face is the mirror of the soul; and good language im- 
proves them, just as fine clothes set off the attractions 
of a well-developed figure. What man or woman, 
while in company with Pope, could think his hump- 
ed back a deformity—or would despise Johnson’s 
conversation because of his bleared eyes and his un- 
washed hands—or would listen without pleasure to 
Mirabeau because he looked “‘ like a tiger pitted with 
small-pox.’?. None, for the beauty of mind is so 
great, and the magic of the voice is so powerful, that 
they throw around the ugliest features, or the most 
ungainly limb of a man of genius, a halo of symmetry 
and of beauty ! 

We do not understand a good style of conversa- 
tion to consist of those oracular speeches with which 
sot-disant geniuses sometimes bore their friends; 
nor in grave- yard orations, delivered in a semi-breath- 
ing voice, nor in a fluent and unceasing flow of 
twiddle-twaddle. For conversation, to be deserving 
of praise, must be appropriate in time and place, 
its thoughts must be true, its tone must be unas- 
suming, its language must be clear and simple, and 
above all, without effort! Nothing mars more the 
beauty of our Saxon tongue than those grandiloquent 
expressions, those Carlyleian mysticisms, and that 
snobbish aud unnecessary interpolation of the foreign 
phrases, which are now so commonly introduced. 
The genuine scholar will content himself with his 
vernacular when he speaks, (as did Fox;) the 
clear and intelligent will avoid, not seek for ambigui- 
ty; the man or woman of sense will deliver their 
opinions unadorned, knowing that then “they are 
adorned the most.’’ [tis only what is false or foolish 
that needs seek to hide itself beneath rhetorical re- 
dundancies, or the cloak of pomposity. 

We know no better field for improving one in con- 
versation than is to be found in the Debating Club. 
A periodical participation in debates, essays, and 
criticisms, will not only give confidence for public 
speaking, ease and freedom in writing, but a com- 
mand of Janguage in conversation, which would be 
otherwise difficult to attain. Private study will sup- 
ply the exercise, but it is only societies of this na- 
ture which can supply that emulation, springing from 
contest, which is necessary for continuous and suc- 
cessful effort. Burns was as remarkable for his con- 
versation as for his poetry, among his acquaintances. 
Dr. Currie says—“ A Scottish lady, accustomed to 
the best society, declared with characteristic natveté 
that no man’s conversation threw her so completely 
off her feet as that of Burns; and an English lady, 
familiarly acquainted with the most distinguished 
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characters of those times, assured Dr. Currie, that in 
the happiest of his social hours, there was a charm 
about Burns which she had never seen equalled.”’ 
This gift is likewise noticed by another of his bio- 
graphers, Mr. Lockhart, who attributed it principally 
to his connection with a Debating Club at Tarbolton 
and at Mauchline. It was undoubtedly at these so- 
cieties, he adds, that he acquired that readiness and 
eloquence in oral language. Mr. Hallam, in his 
affectionate and eloquent memoir of his son, Arthur 
Henry Hallam, who is the subject of Tennyson’s 
beautiful ‘lament’? of In Memoriam, has also attri- 
buted his command of language to his connection 
with a Debating Society at Eton. And Lord 
Brougham, in his Lives of Eminent Men of Letters 
and Science, states, that the Historian Robertson’s 
facility and correctness in elocution was due to 
his attendance at the weekly debates in ‘‘ The 
Speculative.” 

The subject of public speaking naturally follows 
that of private—oratory after conversation. The 
advantages urged on behalf of these societies for the 
latter, may be equally applied to the former. That 
they can assist in training a person for public speak- 
ing must be self-evident ; for to spedk at all in them, 
is, in a comparative sense, to speak in public. Of 
necessity, they not only train an aspirant, according 
to his capacity and his industry, to connect his 
thoughts and improve his language, but they give 
confidence, without which no one can become a 
good public speaker; and an improved delivery, 
without which the best language and thought will 
fall lifeless before an audience. We knew one when 
he used to make the grossest blunders, and the 
weakest efforts, among the speakers of a Debating 
Club. But he was not disheartened by ridicule or 
defeat. He strove on with energy and patience—the 
guarantees of success—and he became its most elo- 
quent member, and has now far outstripped all who 
were his youthful competitors. We have read of a 
member of the House of Commons, who rose to a 
high rank as a speaker by a similar course of failure 
and effort. Curran said when he first rose in a De- 
bating Club in Dublin, the features of the audience 
swam before his eyes, and the candles seemed to 
glare most unmercifully upon him, and almost de- 
prived him of utterance. Yet, a time arrived when 
his voice made a corrupt bench tremble ; when his 
language would charm the fastidious ear of the 
House of Commons; when his appeals were listened 
to with admiration by millions of his countrymen. 
Mr. Young, in a work entitled ‘“ Colonial Litera- 
ture,” says: ‘‘The Debating Club is an admirable 
school of tuition, and some of the first orators, who 
have adorned the history of eloquence, have made 
their first essays in assemblies of this kind. Sir 
James Macintosh, and Sir Samuel Romilly attended 
them for years, and if evidence were wanting to 
prove the advantage and the necessity of such insti- 
tutions, it would be easy to condense in their favor a 
long array of the testimony of men of the first emi- 
nence.’’ We have before us a printed journal of the 


proceedings of the Union Debating Club, at the Uni- 





versity of Cambridge, in England, from 1815 to 1829, 
and among the names of the debaters we find fre- 
quent mention of Mr. Macaulay, the brilliant es- 
sayist and historian; Sir J. Romilly, the late Solicitor 
General of England; Lord Grey, the present Colo- 
nial Secretary ; Charles Buller, and Mr. Villiers. As 
before observed, it was in similar associations that 
Pitt, Burke, Canning, Sheridan, Jeffries, and 
Brougham trained themselves. In a Debating Club 
called ‘‘ The Speculative,” says a modern writer, 
were Sir Walter Scott, Robertson, Dugald Stewart, 
Jeffries, and Brougham, and he adds, that it has 
trained many an orator who has since edified and de- 
lighted mankind. It was in this Club that Sir James 
Macintosh discovered his abilities for public speak- 
ing, and where he decided, upon the suggestion of 
some fellow-members, to abandon medicine, which 
he was then studying, for the bar. 

The reader, if he aspires to this art, will, of 
course, remember that merely joining a Debating 
Club and taking a part, occasijona!ly, in its exercises, 
will not alone make him a Daniel Webster, or an 
Edmund Burke. He must not despair if he tries and 
fails. All he has then to do is to try again, and con- 
tinue to try until he succeeds. Above all, he must 
not fancy that a mere flow of language is eloquence. 
Nothing is easier to some than to cram themselves 
from the pages of an encyclopedia, and learn pas- 
sages from a popular treatise, and then spout it forth 
in froth and foam in a debate. There are many who 
commit such faults, and who, for the sake of a little 
temporary and undeserved applause, do themselves 
much harm. But this is not eloquence, nor is it self- 
improvement. Eloquence, like every thing of value, 
is slow and gradual in its growth. The first speech 
of Demosthenes was a failure, and so were Sheri- 
dan’s first efforts in the House of Commons. It re- 
quired pebbles in the mouth, confinement in a cave, 
practicing by the sea-shore, to make the former what 
he was. It required constant study, and that de- 
termination to succeed, which the latter frequently 
expressed, before he could move his audience at his 
will, and make Burke hug him with delight. But it 
was not good language alone, necessary as it is, 
which produced this fame. These men had to think 
as well as speak. Remember then that your thoughts 
must be as much your own as your language, and 
your language as your thoughts; and that it is by 
the quality, and not the quantity, your claims will be 
measured by a discriminating audience. There 
is more real eloquence in Wellington’s ‘* Up guards, 
and at them,’’—in Napoleon’s ‘“ Behold the sun of 
Austerlitz’’—in the Caledonian Chiefs, ‘‘ Proinde, 
ituri in aciem, et majores vestros et posteros cogi- 
tate!’ than in many a two-hours-oration heard in 
modern senates. 

We now come to consider briefly the advantages 
of the Debating Club, in forming and improving the 
judgment. There is a large class of persons who 
fancy that knowledge is obtained by the mere peru- 
sal of books. They read them, and fancy that no- 
thing more is to be done. To ponder upon the pro- 
bability or the improbability of what they have read, 
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to estimate its value or injuriousness, are matters for 
which ‘they have no concern. This, the most im- 
portant part of a student’s duty, they neglect ;—this, 
to which the reading of books should be subservient, 
they avoid. Thus they load the stomach of their 
mind without producing nourishment; thus they 
weaken their mental digestion without creating men- 
tal strength; thus they bastardize man’s great pre- 
rogative, and abandon a most solemn duty. Not to 
think is not to live. Not to judge is not to know. 
Books are only useful as elementary teachers. All 
they can afford us is some other man’s knowledge, 
which the exercise of his mind and judgment had 
afforded him; and it is only by the exercise of our 
mind and judgment we can make his labors useful 
or valuable to ourselves. ‘* To borrow the opinions 
of another,’’ said Socrates, ‘is not to learn; to guide 
ourself by the judgment of another is blindness.” It 
is only by personal examination and the exercise of 
self-judgment—however small it may be—we are 
enabled to withstand the sophist, and prevent our- 
selves from becoming the children of uncertainty— 
the blind followers of a creed, and the sport of every 
wave and wind! 

These observations, trite as they may appear, are 
needed. What is more common than to meet with 
people whose literary conversation consists of pla- 
giarisms from the last book they have read ; who give 
opinions about the ‘‘Old Sea Margins,” and the 
‘* Vestiges of Creation!” about the ‘Lectures of 
Arago,”’ and ‘“‘ Cosmos,’’ with the greatest freedom. 
Who talk of Humboldt and Herschel, of Miller and 
Lyell, of Farady and Liebig, as if they were every- 
day acquaintances ; and yet who, if questioned and 
examined, hardly know the difference between Con- 
chology and Minerology, or whether Humboldt wrote 
at the present day, or a hundred years ago. 

The Debating Club, then, will also improve the 
judgment. In joining in its exercises, one will have 
to judge, as well as to write and speak; and the 
variety of topics which would be there brought be- 
fore him would demand the frequent exercise of 
these faculties. And in the conflict of opinion, in 
the clashing of mind against mind, in the presenta- 
tion of questions in different views and in different 
lights, he would, without much difficulty, be enabled 
sometimes to answer the question of Pilate’s—‘‘ W hat 
is truth?’’ and learn somewhat to realize the im- 
portant inscription at Delphos—‘‘ Know thyself!” 

On the other hand, there is danger that the oppor- 
tunities of these institutions may be abused. They 
have sometimes led to egotism instead of improve- 
ment. That results from an abuse, not from the use of 
their advantages. We are aware there are some in 
them, as are to be found elsewhere, who talk as if 
no one’s opinion could be so good as their own. 
Who act as if none but they hada right to an opinion, 
Who speak as if all the wisdom of the East and 
West contributed to their store, and that reputations 
were formed by their dicta; as if all the great men 
of the past and the present waited on them for a 
character. They would consign men to oblivion, or 
endow them with immortality! These modest as- 





sumptions are generally the result of youth and in- 
experience. It fades away with time and the light 
of knowledge. It gets quickly rubbed off in seuffling 
with the world; even Debating Clubs, themselves, 
will sometimes ‘‘ knock the conceit out of them.”’ 
But these palliatives will not excuse presumption. 
My young reader, if you belong or intend to belong 
to a Debating Club, let me say to you in the words 
of Hamlet to the players—‘‘Pray you avoid it.’’ 
You may think yourself very clever, and perhaps, 
for your age, you are; but, take my word for it, 
talents shine to most advantage when we appear 
most unconscious of their possession. Without re- 
commending hypocrisy, let me in this case advise 
you to ‘assume a modesty (virtue) if you have it 
not.”’ 

Debating Clubs hold out other advantages, which 
we will not now dwell upon. The direct testimonies 
which we have produced on their behalf, will, we 
trust, satisfy the most skeptical of their value. In 
alluding to those which have been established in 
Scotland, we forgot to make mention of the Select 
Society. As its fruits were so abundant and so 
valuable, we must be pardoned for introducing an 
extract of its history and its labors here.* It was 
established in Edinburgh in 1754 by Allan Ramsay. 
It met once a week for literary and philosophical 
discussion, and for improvement in public speaking. 
At first it consisted of fifieen members only, but 
from the spirit and manner in which its proceedings 
were conducted, the number grew, in the following 
year, to nearly one hundred, and included not only 
the most of the diterati of the city, but also many of 
the nobility and gentry. Among its noted members 
were Lord Monboddo, Robertson, David Hume, 
Wedderburne, afterward Lord Loughborough, Blair, 
Lord Kames, Adam Fergusson, Home, the author of 
Douglas, Lord Hailes, etc. ‘‘ The benefical effects 
of this society,’”’ says the writer to whom we are in- 
debted for its history, ‘‘ were such as to exceed 
the most sanguine hopes. Though formed rather 
for mutual improvement than for the diffusion of 
knowledge, the latier effect was realized to a vast 
extent. Besides the influence it exerted on the 
members themselves, its reflex and ultimate results, 
not only on their local society, but on the interests 
of literature in general, were most important.”’ 

‘‘ The various works in almost every department 
of literature—in history, in political economy, in 
antiquities, in metaphysics, in moral philosophy, in 
poetry, in philosophical criticism, in rhetoric—which 
the members of this society afterward gave to the 
world, may be regarded as its legitimate fruits, and 
mark the commencement of a brilliant era in the 
literary history of Scotland. A hasty glance at some 
of the productions of its members is sufficient to show 
how much English literature owes to these illustrious 
men. The historical writings of Hume and Robertson 


* We are indebted for the extract here alluded to, to an 
article upon the Literary and Philosophical Societies of 
Edinburgh, re-published in the Eclectic Magazine for De- 
cember, 1851, and to which we are also indebted for in- 
formation concerning some of the other Debating Societies 
in that city. 
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were enough to give immortality to the age which 
produced them. Viewing them merely as literary 
performmances—we do not speak of the grave charges 
the former is liable to on the score of his skepticism 
and hostility to civil liberty—they will ever be 
classical works in the English language. These 
eminent men struck out a new path. Not content, 
like their predecessors, with giving a mere compila- 
tion of facts, interwoven with a few commonplace 
reflections, readily suggested and hurriedly written, 
they aimed at tracing the motives of the actors, in- 
vestigating causes and effects; in short, at writing 
philosophical history, and at doing this in a pure and 
elegant English style. Adam Smith’s ‘In- 
quiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations,’ formed a new era in the science of political 
economy. His great principle, that the most effec- 
tive way of advancing the temporal wealth and 
greatness of a nation is for the Legislature to allow 
every man to dispose of his industry and capital to 
the best advantage he can, without favoring him on 
the one hand by protecting bounties, or imposing re- 
straints upon him on the other, is now very generally 
recognized as the true basis of an enlightened com- 
mercial legislation; and when universal justice tri- 
umphs, it will regulate the commercial! policy of the 
world. Lord Hailes’s Annals of Scoiland, is a work 
of much research; and his answer to Gibbon on his 
alleged secondary causes of the spread of Chris- 
tianity, does him honor as a scholar and as a theo- 
logian. Mr. Home’s tragedy of ‘ Douglas,’ despite 
the sneering sarcasm of Dr. Johnson, . . . has 
established itself on the English stage as one of the 
most eflective plays of which it can boast. Lord 
Kames’s ‘ Elements of Criticism,’ which, ina literary 
point of view, is his most important work, opened 
up a new epoch in a very interesting department of 
philosophy. . . It must be admitted that his 
lordship has the merit of having given philosophical 
criticism the form of a science, ‘ by reducing it to 
its general principles, methodizing its doctrines, and 
supporting them everywhere by the most copious 
and beautiful illustrations.’ . . These are a few, 
and only a few, of the services rendered to English 
literature by the members of the Select Society.’ 

We will add the testimony of one witness more— 
Henry Clay. He wrote the following interesting 
letter to the Secretary of a Debating Club at New 
York :— 

“ New Orleans, 29th December, 1846. 

** Dear Sir,—I received your favor, informing me 
of the organization of the Young Men’s Debating 
Society at New York, and in behalf of the society 
requesting suggestions from me, as to the proper 
management, and best subjects for debate. 

‘‘ When [ was a youth, residing in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, a society of young men, similar to yours, was 
established in that city, under the name of the Rhe- 
torical Society. It embraced a great number of 
young men, engaged or destined to various pursuits 
in life. Many of them became afterward eminent 
and distinguished, and I believe they derived much 
benefit from the debates and proceedings of the society. 











‘‘ The practice was to propose at one meeting of 
the society a subject for discussion at the next, and 
members were appointed pro and con. But other 
members would sometimes mingle in the discussion, 
and after the close of it the society would pronounce 
its opinion. 

‘*T have not a distinct recollection of any of the 
subjects debated, but there can be no great difficulty 
in conceiving what would be profitable and ‘suitable 
for such occasions. Questions such as these might be 
introduced: Is the acquisition of the dead languages 
desirable? Are the benefits or the evils from novel 
reading the greater? What influence upon the custom 
of war has the invention of gunpowder produced, 
good or bad? What effects upon the peace of the 
world will the application of the power of steam 
have? Is there more or less corruption in the United 
States than existed in the best periods of Greece and 
Rome? Is private or public education best? Which 
should be most an object of admiration or gratitude, 
a successful warrior, or a successful statesman? 
Does a confederacy admit of an indefinite extension 
of territory, or are there limits which it may not 
safely transcend? Is free trade, or a system of pro- 
tection for domestic industry, best for the United 
States? 

‘¢ These questions might be multiplied to any ex- 
tent; but the specimens I have given may suffice. 

‘*T need not say that to speak on any of them well, 
they should be thoroughly examined and studied. 
Without full preparation there can be no effective or 
eloquent public speaking. 

*‘ Societies such as you have formed are, or may 
be, attended with great advantages, positive and in- 
direct. They create a taste for study and reflection, 
and they form habits of easy and graceful elocution. 
They preserve young men from dissipation and 
vulgar amusements, by substituting others which are 
more intellectual and refined. 

‘Wishing your society success and renown, I am 
your friend and obedient servant, 

“Henry Cray.” 

The last clause of this letter is also corroborated 
by the evidence of Benjamin Franklin ; and we are 
sure many others could do the same. Perhaps not 
least amiong the advantages of these institutions are 
their moral advantages. Call the intellectual faculties 
into frequent exercise, create a taste for literature 
and science, keep thought in contemplation on the 
gems of Milton and Shakspeare, on the pages of 
Burke and Macaulay, which an active part in the 
Debating Club will demand, and few stronger checks 
can be placed against immoral amusements, idleness, 
and crime. The mind thus regulated will seldom 
stoop to what is low or debasing. It is ignorance 
and sloth which principally fill our jails, and swell 
the criminal calendar. Were mankind more gene- 
rally educated—that is, to think and learn—were all 
taught the distinction between right and wrong, and 
made conscious of their moral obligations as re- 
sponsible beings, there would not be one half the 
present amount of crime committed. 

There are some timid persons who will perhaps 
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exclaim—‘ It will be of no use for me to join a De- 
bating Club. I have not sufficient capacity. I shall 
never become a Franklin or a Burns.” This de- 
spondency is improper, and unworthy any one soever 
limited as his abilities may be. If you saw a man 
who had a journey to perform, which would be of 
much benefit to him, but who, instead of walking, 
sat down by the roadside in despair of accomplishing 
it—to such a man would you not at once say— 
“Try!” To try, is to succeed in this world. No- 
thing great or good is accomplished without a trial. 
And when we have so many encouraging instances 
of success in the pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
Culties, it is, indeed, to be wondered that any one 
of common infelligence could allow such an in- 
jurious and false impression to gain possession of his 
minds And supposing you should not attain the 
eminence of a Newton, a Story, or an Irving, there 
is nothing to prevent you, or any one, from gaining 
a much larger amount of intelligence than you would 
be apt to suppose. You may not reach beyond a 
respectable mediocrity, but by effort and care, you 
will reach much higher than you could by idle de- 
spondency. Do not seek so ardently for fame, do 
not sigh so much for genius. It is men of moderate 
capacities who are the happiest in this world. ‘ That 
frenzy which is akin to genius” often brings cares, 
trials, and temptations which you should rather seek 
to avoid. Make faithful use of the talent which is 
given you, and you will do all which will be ex- 
pected from you, and you will do all you need. 

And if youth has passed you—if manhood has 
stamped his mark upon your brow—you need not 
from thence avoid the Debating Club, if its advan- 
tages you need. No one is too old to learn. Donot 
say it is too late for you to be taught. An invalid 
would not object to be cured of a malady which had 
afflicted him for years, because he was apparently 
on the verge of the grave. The criminal would not 
think a reprieve had arrived too late, although his 
feet had touched the scaffold. Dr. Hunter, the 
celebrated anatomist, did not think it too late at 20 
to commence the rudiments ot an English education. 
Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits, did not think it 
was too late at 30 to learn Latin. Cato, the censor, 
did not think it too late to learn Greek in his old 
age. Pancton, a celebrated French mathematician, 
commenced his education at 19—and he afterward 
found he was not too late. Cromwell, who in every 
battle he fought was victorious, was forty-two be- 
fore he entered the army. Blake was never at sea 
until he was 50 years of age; yet he became one of 
England’s most celebrated admirals! True, youth 





has many advantages which age has not; true, youth 
is the most fitting time to learn ; but we hope these 
facts will show, that when it has been passed in 
ignorance, age may acquire knowledge and _ suc- 
cess. 

And lastly, we would endeavor to expose another 
detrimental impression which young students is apt 
to imbibe : It is the supposition that theré is great 
merit in doing things quickly—that if he takes longer 
time than another to prepare his thoughts for de- 
livery, or his language for an essay, he thereby ex- 
hibits a proof of inferiority. This is not necessarily 
the case. We heara great deal about the impromptus 
of genius, but most of them, we fear, if looked into, 
would be found to be the result of much care and 
labor. Infact, we never hear of one without becom- 
ing very suspicious and skeptical, for it brings one to 
our recollection which we saw copied in a young 
lady’s album, and which we knew to have been the 
result of two months’ hard work. We are told that 
Shakspeare never altered but one of his plays after 
the first writing; but there is abundant proof to the 
contrary, when the early editions of some of them are 
compared with the copies now published. Sheridan 
is said to have written Pizarro at Drury Lane 
Theatre, over port-wine and sandwiches; butevery 
one acquainted with his life, will recollect that those 
brilliant sayings of his, which used to pass for 
‘¢ off-hand”’ in the House of Commons, were, in fact, 
the results of previous reflection, which were afters 
ward copied into his memorandum-book. Nearly all 
great writers have taken unimaginable care in the 
preparation of their works. ‘‘ Euripides wrote five 
lines,’’ says Mr. Todd, ‘“‘ while a contemporary wrote 
five hundred—but one wrote for immortality, the 
other for a day.’”? We think it was Bembo, a Vene- 
tian poet, who used to keep forty portfolios on his 
table, through each of which his productions had to 
pass before they were considered ready for publica- 
tion. Goldsmith wrote four lines of poetry per diem, 
and took seven years to compose his ‘ Deserted 
Village.” St. Pierre copied his ‘ Paul and Vir- 
ginia’’ nine times before he was satisfied with his 
style. Addison made alterations in his essays in 
each edition they passed through during his life. 
Bolingbroke was equally particular with each of his 
sentences. It is foolish to suppose that great things 
can be accomplished in the world of intellect without 
a corresponding amount of time and labor, as is re- 
quired to perform any great undertaking in the phy- 
sical world. Industry, patience, and perseverance, 
are indispensable for the productions of genius. 
Without these no one can attain success. 





SONNET.—TEMPE. 


TEMPE! thy lovely grots, thy green retreats 
Muses oft haunted in the days of eld ; 
Fauns, Cupids, Sylvans were in thee beheld, 
In thee they practiced their wild antic feats. , 
Peneus, crystal-like, then watered thee, 
Purling along through golden meads and groves, 
Where warblers chanted loudly their sweet loves, 
To which Pan added his pipe’s harmony— 





Where now those scenes ’mid which Apollo strayed ? 
Where now the lymph the tuneful Nine erst quaffed ? 
Where the green shades ’neath which sweet Cupids 

laughed, 

While flower-tipped bow and arrows them arrayed ? 

Alas! thy gorge is but a barren waste, 

Time’s scythe hath o’er it swept in rapid haste. 

Wm. ALEXANDER. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
A SUPPER AFTER THE OPERA. 

Ir may be a question, though one which will cer- 
tainly not be discussed here, whether a young gen- 
tleman, so attached as we have endeavored to 
represent Mr. Bernard Carlyon, had any particular 
business at Mrs. Forester’s supper. And perhaps 
that handsome woman’s assurance that he would not 
be compelled to sit téte @ téte with her, for that 
there would be some pleasant girls in the party, will 
be held, by engaged and other selfish people, to be 
almost an aggravation of his offense in accepting the 
invitation. There can be no sort of doubt that Car- 
lyon, having replied to Lilian’s affectionate letter by 
the evening post, should have concluded his secre- 
tary’s labors, and, after a quiet repast, should have 
betaken himself to the solitude of his chambers, 
meditated on Lilian’s beauty and other merits, on his 
own good fortune in having secured her heart, and 
on plans for hastening their union. And as it was 
Saturday, and there would be no early mail next 
morning, he might have written another very long 
letter, and perhaps a poem, to be sent in a parcel to 
Lynfield by one of the Sunday trains. And so, with 
his waking mind full of Lilian, he should have retired 
to his couch in order to dream of her. That, or 
something very like it, is, one knows, what the more 
trustful girl would wish, and what the more exact- 
ing girl would demand, and a really good young man 
would have rejoiced to carry out so pleasing a pro- 
gramme. But how few good young men there are! 
Let us hope that the teaching of this history will in- 
crease the number. 

Bernard, however, having an opera stall for that 
night, did not conceive that he should be doing any 
treason to Lilian by occupying it. Of course, it was 
as easy to think of her amid the caressing tones of 
the love music in the Sonnxamba/a, as in the solitary 
silent room in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. But he had 
scarcely taken his seat when Mrs. Forester, who 
had a pit-box near the orchestra, made him out and 
signaled him. There was nothing to be done but to 
go round to her. She was looking exceedingly 
well, her fully, but not too fully developed form ap- 
peared to much advantage in evening dress—is there 
any harm in putting it in another way, and confessing 
that her large white shoulders and rounded arms 
were pleasant to behold? Goethe says that no one 
who really cultivates his faculties will allow a day 
to pass in which he does not listen to some fine 
music, gaze on a good painting, and talk to a beauti- 





ful woman—and that is by no means the worst 
counsel that ever came from Germany. And then, 
besides herself, Mrs. Forester’s box contained a 
younger lady, décolletée \ike her friend, and with 
nearly as much excuse, and possessing a face Avhose 
attraction lay rather in its intelligence than its regu- 
larity of feature. By daylight you might have found 
a good many faults in that little girl’s appearance, 
but she managed her black curls, her long black eye- 
lashes, and her very good teeth, and her flexible 
figure, with a sort of piquant restlessness which 
lured the eye to follow her movements, against the 
advice of the judgment. She was obviously ready 
to be saucy and intimate on the slightest provoca- 
tion; but if you desisted from talking to her, and if 
you retired and watched her with that calm artistic 
regard—the only way, I hope, in which you ever 
notice such matters—the eye and the lip did not tell 
you, I think, that the poor girl was happy. 

‘Stay with us,” said Mrs. Forester, with one of 
her most sunshiny smiles, as Bernard, having ac- 
quitted himself of the usual profundities about the 
badness of the house, and the goodness of the 
singers, and the ugliness of the people to whom the 
royal box had been lent that night, and so forth, 
began to consider whether he should depart. 
“Don’t go away. I listen to music sometimes, but 
Miss Maynard never does, so you may talk as much 
as you please.” 

“How can you say so?” replied Miss Maynard, 
shaking up her curls as she looked into Carlyon’s 
face with a steady gaze, and then shaking them 
again as -she affected to look down for a second. 
The movements were nothing, but they were high 
art, for the action left on his eye a picturesque im- 
pression of an animated countenance, which his me- 
mory daguerreotyped at once and for the future. 
Curl-papers and a nighbt-cap, if there be such things 
in the world, would not efface that first glancing, 
sketchy recollection—‘‘ How can you say so, when 
I have hardly uttered a word since the opera 
began ?”’ 

“Well, now utter a good many. Any political 
news, Mr. Carlyon? Of course you will not tell me, 
but it is good practice for a rising diplomatist to be 
questioned by idle people.” 

‘‘T know of none,’’ said Bernard, “except that it 
is very doubtful whether Lumley will have this 
place next year.”’ 

“ Take that chair. Mr. Selwyn told me last night 
that you were a learned authority on music. Is that 
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so, and are you a believer in any one particular 
school, and intolerant of all others? Because no- 
body will give you credit for understanding Bee- 
thoven unless you scoff at Bellini.” 

**T shall be very happy to scoff with you in any 
direction you please,’ said Carlyon; ‘‘but it seems 
very possible to appreciate both Fidelio and this 
thing.”’ 

“T tell you, no. No man can serve two maestri. 
Music is the next thing tolove. Can aman love two 
women at once? Answer that,’’ said Mrs. Forester, 
leaning a little forward, and looking up into Ber- 
nard’s eyes as if she were earnestly asking for a piece 
of information. 

‘‘ Without answering for the expansiveness of 
other people’s affections,” replied he, ‘ [ am inclined 
to think that I could not.” 

‘‘ Did you ever try ?”’ jerked in Miss Maynard, with 
another toss of the black curls. 

“The answer is on his’tongue,’’ said Mrs. Fo- 
rester; ‘‘ but he thinks that having known you for 
about five minutes only, you may imagine it prema- 
ture. He will not hesitate when he is a little better 
acquainted with you, Mary, to say whatever comes 
into his head—or heart. He was going to declare 
that he never felt more temptation to try than at this 
moment.’’ 

** Nobody who liked you could possibly like me,” 
retorted Mary Maynard, with some haste. 

‘*Me, my dear child! I was not so presump- 
tuous,’’ said Mrs. Forester, carefully keeping out of 
her tone the contempt that was most assuredly at 
her heart, ‘ But Mr. Carlyon is an engaged man— 
at least, so Lord Rookbury says.”’ 

** Oh, how capital !’”’ said Miss Maynard, brighten- 
ing up with a great show of delight. ‘Now we 
shall be the best of friends. I like engaged men, be- 
cause they cannot misinterpret any nonsense one 
talks. Iam so glad you are engaged, Mr. Carlyon. 
Tell me all about the young lady, wont you?” 

Bernard was a little puzzled. If he had met this 
unhesitating Mary Maynard ina different atmosphere 
he would have had a harder thought for her. In 
fact, if he had flirted with her on the staircase at 
some party eastward of the Eden of civilization, he 
would merely have called her a fast girl, and given 
her some more champagne. But how she should 
come to be the protegée of Mrs. Forester, who went 
to Rotherhithe House, and who was confidential 
with a Minister. And then, again, why had that 
old earl been talking to Mrs. Forester about him? 
However, one must speak, and not think, with two 
women in an opera-box; and so Bernard, resolving 
to comprehend the matter as he might, caught up 
Miss Maynard’s edifying tone, and between them 
they managed to get through a good deal of exceed- 
ing nonsense before the evening was over. Mrs. 
Forester took but little share in the chatter, but 
when she did interpose it was to lend it a little in- 
crease of earnestness, and, rather adroitly, to interest 
the speakers in one another. And when Amina was 
made happy, she said— 

‘If you young people do not care about the ballet, 





we will go home—you are engaged to me, Mr. Car- 
lyon, you know.” 

His arm was, of course, Mrs. Forester’s, as they 
went to the carriage, but as he handed Miss May- 
nard in, she not only took his hand, but pressed it 
with evident intention. Nothing but gratitude, of 
course, for his having amused her so well. But she 
never spoke once on their way to Park Street. 

Mrs. Forester’s house was small, but perfect in its 
way, and proving a taste which somewhat vindicated 
her in Bernard’s eyes from certain suspicions that 
came across him. The supper-room was delightful. 
It was sufficiently but softly lighted, and the ample 
and luxurious chairs and couches indicated that the 
suppers there were not things to hurry over or run 
away from. The table was laid for six, but from a 
note which Bernard did not see given to the lady, 
but which must have been given her or she could 
not have had it, she read with a slight expression of 
regret that two sister Falkners had been prevented 
from coming. 

‘‘Dear girls, both,’’? she said, ‘‘and I am very 
sorry you do not meet them. I asked Lord Rook- 
bury to come in, too, but he sent round word that he 
must go out of town. So we are sadly reduced, 
and you must amuse our sadness, Mr. Bernard 
Carlyon.”’ 

He did his best. We will have no hypocrisy. 
That young man was beginning to feel somewhat 
elated with his removal into a pleasanter sphere of 
life than that in which he had passed previous years. 
He was scenting the aroma of aristocratic society. 
He had lately been the guest of an earl, had been in- 
troduced to Rotherhithe House, had been made the 
secretary to a minister, and was now admitted to the 
intimacy of one of the most beautiful women at the 
West End—the idea, snobbish or not, is written 
down deliberately. It is certain that he ought to 
have been more of a philosopher, that he ought to 
have remembered that all men are equal, and that it 
can make no difference in a lady’s merits whether 
she resides in Whitehall or Whitechapel. But I 
never pretended to depict a perfect young man— 
whom should I ask to sit to me? I repeat, that the 
social influences had begun to tell upon Bernard Car- 
lyon—that he felt he was exalted to a better level 
than heretofore, and he was stimulated to seem to 
deserve the position he was acquiring, and to accli- 
matize himself therein. And, therefore, when Mrs. 
Forester desired him to amuse her, and the piqguante 
Mary Maynard, this young man resolved to do his 
best to that end. It is possible that the tone of the 
new world into which he had been taken was not to 
be caught in an instant, and that the keen and prac- 
ticed eye of Mrs. Forester might remark somewhat 
too much of effort, and too evident a desire to 
please; but if so, she kept her criticism to herself, 
and gave the frankest smile, and the silveriest laugh 
to the wit of the young secretary. He played his 
part well, whipped the trifle, called talk, with an 
adroit hand, and finding that the slightest dash of 
foreign flavor was not unwelcome to the taste of 





Mrs. Forester, he availed himself of certain Parisian 
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recollections which, if indiscreet, he managed dis- 
creetly enough, and which were quietly appreciated 
by Lucy Forester, and, it must be said, still more 
evidently relished by Mary Maynard. And the little 
supper being perfectly served, and Mrs. Forester’s 
wine being so exquisite, that Carlyon wondered who 
could attend to it for her, the party became exceed- 
ingly radiant as the Sabbath came in. Mrs. Forester 
lay back in her delightful chair, and resting her clas- 
sic head upon a soft little cushion, listened with the 
most charming smile, and retorted without taking 
the trouble to move her eyes from the lamp, while 
that strange Mary Maynard, under some pretence or 
other, had curled herself up in a corner of the couch 
on which Bernard was, and sat in a sort of Oriental 
attitude, which had many advantages, not the least 
being that it enabled Carlyon to observe that her foot 
was exceedingly pretty. 

‘‘ We have laughed enough,”’ said Mrs. Forester. 
‘* Now let us talk some metaphysics.”’ 

‘¢That we may laugh the more,” said Bernard. 
‘‘ But who knows any? I am afraid mine are for- 
gotten.”’ 

“7 thought it was an amusement for two, not 
three,” said Mary Maynard. ‘At least 1 have no- 
ticed that it always ends in whispering, which 
seems absurd among three people. But I want you,”’ 
she added to Bernard, ‘to tell me something about 
that lady whom Lord Rookbury mentioned—I am 
very curious to know what sort of a person would 
enchant you.” 

Bernard’s heart—or was it his conscience ?—gave 
him the least twitch, as he endeavored to answer 
with the falsehood which ordinary civility seemed to 
require. 

*¢ Nonsense !’’ said Miss Maynard, with a little 
pout. ‘I expected a better answer from you. I 
am certain that I resemble her in not one single 
respect.”? A truth which Bernard admitted to him- 
self, not exactly with dissatisfaction. ‘But I will 
describe her to you,’’ continued the young lady, 
‘¢ Shall 1?” 

‘“¢One would like to know how accurate Lord 
Rookbury is.” 

‘But my description has nothing to do with Lord 
Rookbury. I believe that he told Lucy nothing about 
her. I judge from your own character, which I 
have been reading all the evening.” 

‘¢ Had I known that, you should have had a more 
amusing page,”’ replied Bernard, ‘ But will you tell 
me what you have read ?”’ 

‘Some of it. You are very proud—therefore you 
have chosen a lady who will do you honor. So she 
is beautiful, and graceful, and accomplished. You 
are very worldly yourself, but you ridicule worldly 
people; I suppose, therefore, that she is something 
religious, and pious, and all that; I can hardly tell 
about her appearance, but she is fair, because Mrs. 
Forester is so, while I am dark, and you have been 
looking at her almost all night, and scarcely ever at 
me. And I think she is tall, for a reason which I 
shall not tell you.” 

‘All wrong, Mary,” said Mrs. Forester, to Ber- 


nard’s surprise—“‘I mean all except the grace and 
beauty, of course.” 

**T do not believe it,” replied Miss Maynard, al- 
most vehemently. ‘What is the reason he has 
hardly looked at me? Don’t tell me!’ And her 
tone was growing so serious, that Bernard decidedly 
looked at her this time, and privately wondered 
whether he could have filled her wine-glass once too 
often. 

‘Is her foot prettier than Mary’s?” asked Mrs. 
Forester, laughing. ; 

*O, foot!” said the singular girl, immediately 
pulling it under her drapery, but, almost imme- 
diately afterward reproducing it with a half-smile. 

At this moment a slip of paper was brought in to 
Mrs. Forester. She rose at once. 

‘Take care of him, Mary,’ said she, in a curious 
tone, as she left the room. As the door closed, Ber- 
nard turned to his attracttve companion, and found 
she was gazing wistfully at him, with something 
like preparations for a cry. What hard creatures 
men are! His thoughts immediately recurred to the 
wine-glass. 

‘*] know you think me very strange,” said she, 
after a pause which he had hardly known how to 
break. And the symptoms of an outbreak became 
more and more evident. But she struggled with her 
impulse for a moment, 

“Do n’t make a commonplace civil answer,” she 
said, ‘tor I shall have no patience with you. I 
know your thoughts. You are sitting there despising 
me as hard as youcan. Don’t tell me !’’—a phrase 
which the young lady seemed to affect, ‘‘ Presently 
you will go away, and as you light your cigar in the 
street you will smile and say, ‘ Queer girl that— 
something wrong.’ And to-morrow you will sit 
down and write to Miss, and tell your dearest love 
that you went out to supper, and met the oddest sort 
of girl, with her dress off her shoulders, and black 
hair, not altogether ugly, but cracked, you believe ; 
and then you will make a sketch of me for Miss’s 
amusement, and assure her that she has no cause for 
jealousy. I know—don’t—tell—me!’’ And she 
almost gasped. Bernard compassionately took her 
hand (a very soft and warm one) and she looked up 
quite piteously. 

‘Say you will not write that in your letter,’’ said 
Mary, in the most earnest and petitioning way. 

*¢T should never have thought of writing any thing 
like it,” said Carlyon kindly. “ What makes you 
think so ?”’ 

“O, I don’t know,” said Mary, kneeling upon the 
couch. ‘ But I am so wretched !” 

A single silver sound was just audible, as if a 
small table-bell had been struck, outside the room. 

‘If I could tell you every thing,” said she, still 
kneeling; ‘‘but that is impossible now. I wonder 
whether I shall ever see you again.” 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” said Bernard, not ex- 
actly knowing what else to say. 

*©O, I do, Ido, so much!” she replied, sobbing. 
*‘ Will you promise it, will you pledge yourself to it. 








There, [ am sure you will, and—and—”’ 
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It was so evident that she meant to be kissed, by 
way of confirmation of the promise, that there was 
really no appeal; and, though of course, Bernard, 
under existing circumstances, most reluctantly ap- 
proached her lips, he did touch them. And whether 
she had bent too far forward in her kneeling position, 
or however else it might happen, but a cloud of 
black curls feil upon his cheek, and Mary Maynard 
into his arms. He could hardly look up for a mo- 
ment or so, but as her curls fell back from his face, 
he did, and met another gaze. 

‘¢ Which is the white Hermitage, young Carlyon?”’ 
said Mr. Heywood. ‘“ Ah! this, I think,’’ he added, 
quietly filling his glass. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“STONE WALLS DO NOT A PRISON MAKE.”’ 


Mr. Chequerbent’s peace was easily made for him 
by Bernard, the rather that the old Mole, as Paul 
very improperly termed his employer, had just re- 
ceived instructions to institute certain chancery pro- 
ceedings, of great costliness, on behalf of one of 
Paul’s country relatives, But there were some 
other people less placable than the head of the firm 
of Molesworth and Penkridge, and one morning, 
early, Mr. Paul Chequerbent, throwing aside the 
streaming curtains of his shower-bath, stepped out to 
confront a jolly-looking man, who had somehow 
slidden into the bed-room while Paul was concealed 
within that temple of health, and who, good-na- 
turedly enough, invited him to dress at his leisure, 
and to come and breakfast at the house of a common 
friend. To show that he could take no denial, he 
opened the door and admitted another gentleman, of 
somewhat less pleasing countenance, whom he re- 
quested to witness the invitation. Paul felt rather 
staggered, but he had been expecting the blow for a 
long time; and, as the classic authority whence we 
derive so much consolation in our afflictions sono- 
rously observes: Meditatio futurorum malorum 
lenit eorum adventus. And it might have tallen at 
a worse time, for he had some sovereigns in his 
pocket, and Angela had gone off to play a short en- 
gagement in the country. So he handed his cigar- 
case to the minister of law, dressed, and in due 
course found himself breaking his eggs at the very 
table whereon his friend, Mr. Bliber, had written 
Carlyon the letter contained in our last chupter but 
one. As soon as his arrival at the Hotel Jerusalem 
had been notified to the proprietors of similar re- 
treats, several of them waited upon him with docu- 
ments to which his attention would be requisite 
before he could return to his home. Bref, Paul had 
been taken in execution for a tailor’s bill of fifty-five 
pounds, and detainers to the amount of a couple of 
hundred more were lodged. 

His first impulse, of course, was to pronounce a 
series of grave invectives against the law of impri- 
sonment for debt, the absurdity of which he demon- 
strated with great clearness to the grinning Jew-boy 
who attended upon him, and to the unhappy small 
clerk of whom Bliber wrote, who still lingered in 





the expensive sponging-house, in the hope, daily 
growing fainter, that his poor little wife might be 
able to scrape together money enough for his release. 
To them Paul laid it down in the most convincing 
manner that liberty was the birthright of man, and 
that his fellow man had no right to take it away, 
except for crime; and, also, that incarceration was 
ridiculous as well as unjust, because it prevented a 
man exerting himself to pay his creditors. If walls 
have ears, those of a sponging-house must be dread- 
fully bored with these two arguments, which are 
regarded in sheriffs’ official circles as part of the form 
through which an imprisoned debtor is bound to go. 
But Mr. Chequerbent having relieved his mind by 
this protest against the system which made him the 
guest of Mr. Aarons, speed:ly became more practi- 
eal, and, sending for that individual, took him into 
council. Mr. Aarons gave him tolerably straight- 
forward advice. 

‘It’s no good talking about what you will do, or 
what you wont do, until you see what you can do, 
you know. Don’t be ina hurry. You can be plea- 
sant enough here for a day or two, while you see 
how things is to go. Take a bit of paper and write 
down every shilling you owe in the world, from this 
here tailor down to last week’s washing, and then 
see whereabouts you are. What time will you dine? 
There ’|) be a jyut at three, but you can have what 
you like.” 

So Paul made out a s®tement of his affairs, in a 
way he had never done before, and was astonished 
to find what a goodly muster-roll of creditors he 
could produce, and more astonished than pleased to 
find how little he had to show for money which 
would have to be paid one day or other. And he 
actually calculated his allowance, and the extra 
sums he had received from his guardian, and having 
spent all this, and adding his bills to it, he found that 
he was living very discomfortably at the rate of about 
seven hundred a-year. Mentioning this discovery 
to the small clerk, the latter began to cry, and said 
that he had been as happy as the day was long on 
one hundred and forty, with his little wife and two 
little rooms; but that was all over now; their furni- 
ture must be sold, and she must go back to her 
mother. 

‘*Do you mean to tell me,” said Paul earnestly, 
“that a fellow can keep a wife for one hundred and 
forty pounds a year! Why, it has cost me a deuced 
deal more than that for dinners only, during the last 
year!” 

‘*A hundred and forty pounds a year is seven 
shillings and sevenpence-farthing a-day, sir, as you 
know, or about two pounds thirteen and sixpence 
a-week.”’ 

“No, I’ll be hanged if I know any thing of the 
kind,” said Paul, ‘‘or how you find it out, but I’Il 
take your word for it. But I suppose two people 
might manage on it. Let’s see. Breakfasts, coffee, 
ham, and eggs, we’ll say. Well, they charge two 
shillings at a moderate hotel; I suppose it could be 
done at home for eighteen-pence. By Jove! that’s 
only one, though. Well,a woman don’t eat so much 
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as a man—say half-a-crown for two. Lunch, a shil- 
ling. Then dinner. Well, you can dine decently 
enough at a slap-bang for eighteen-petice, that’s 
three shillings, and I suppose you couldn’t do it 
cheaner at home: making in all—what did I say ?— 
yes, that’s six and six. And then supper—by Jove! 
there’s only one and a penny for supper! You 
must starve your wife, sir; there ’s no other way of 
doing it.” 

‘God bless me, sir!’ said the little clerk, quite 
alarmed, “ you ’ve taken and eaten up all the money. 
Where ’s the rent and the coals, and my clothes, and 
my wife’s, and the money to be put away against her 
confinement?” 

‘°Q, do people put away money for those things ?”’ 
said Paul, who began to think there were some mat- 
ters he had not considered in his earlier life. 

‘¢ And then there ’s the charwoman that comes to 
do the rough work, she must be paid, and as for any 
little excursion on Sunday—”’ 

‘“‘That’s wicked,” said Paul, “and I shall de- 
cidedly tax that off your bill.” 

“If you knew the good ‘it did us both, sir, when I 
have been wearing out my eyes over accounts all the 
week, and my wife has seen nothing but a dirty red 
brick wall, and I have had the noise of wheels in my 
ears, and she the clatter and screaming of the court 
near our house, which, besides, is not drained as it 
ought to be, or the lodgers would not look quite so 
white—to get into a Parliamiéntary train on a Sunday 
morning, and for a few pence to be placed among 
quiet green trees in God’s fresh air, and so get up 
strength and spirits for another week’s work—but I 
shall never do it any more,”’ sobbed the poor little 

man, quite despondingly. 

‘But I am damned if you shan’t!”’ exclaimed 
Paul, who was easily moved, and now felt outrage- 
ous on considering his companion’s hardships. ‘J 
shall stick your debt in among mine, it’s no great 
matter when one’s about it, and we’ll get out to- 
gether.”? But the smal] clerk shook his head, and 
looked up with a watery and incredulous smile at 
such an unbusiness-like suggestion. 

‘« By Jove !’’ continued Mr. Chequerbent, ‘it 7s a 
hard matter and no mistake, when such a little money 
serves to make two people happy, that they should 
not have it. There ’s something wrong in this world, 
and that’sall about it. The Coming Man hasn’t come, 
and he keeps us waiting in a most disgusting man- 
ner. Perhaps I’m the Coming Man myself, and 
don’t know it. Any how, I’ll be the Coming Man 
for you, and mark my words, if I don’t. And 
here ’s the Coming Woman. I’!l go and smoke in 
the cage, and leave you to yourselves.”” And bow- 
ing respectfully to the rather pretty little meek-eyed 

wife, who came in at that moment, and dutifully 
tried to get up a smile for her husband’s consolation, 
though she had clearly no smiling stuff in her 
thoughts, Paul went out into a yard, around and 
over which were iron bars, like those of the Zoolo- 
gical Society’s bear-cages, and began to establish 
pantomime relations with such servant-maids as ap- 


wild Christians. He varied these amusements by 
efforts for the conversion of the Jew boy in attend- 
ance, asking him the lowest sum for which he would 
eat a plate of boiled pork, and go to the play on Fri- 
day night, with other facetiousness of the same 
original description. He grew weary, however, as 
the day wore on, and, perhaps, for the first time in 
his life felt a decided conviction that he was deli- 
berately losing valuable time. So he sent for his 
friend Carlyon, in whom he reposed great confi- 
dence. Bernard lost no time in obeying the sum- 
mons. 

“You don’t look as if you were sorry to see me 
here,’”’ said Paul, shaking hands with Bernard. 
“T’m not, old fellow,” replied Carlyon, ‘setting 
aside the present annoyance, because | think your 
visit here will get you into the right groove for the 
future. Now, have you any plan for yourself?” 

“T have prepared a statement of my liabilities,”’ 
said Paul, with affected pompousness, “ which I 
beg to place in your hands.” 

‘© A very good sign,’’ said the other. ‘I give you 
credit for at once taking the bull by the horns, 
What’s the total? Oh, come. Five hundred and 
fifty odd, eh? I fancied it would be more—you’ve 
every thing down, I hope.” 

‘‘ Every thing but the money you sent me to South- 
end the other day, to take me and the ladies out of 
pawn,” 

‘* Ah! well, that may stand,” said Bernard, laugh- 
ing. ‘I’ve a lien on the ladies, you know, and I 
have a strong notion that you ll want to pay me off, 
some of these days, as regards one of them. Mrs. 
Bong, of course I mean. But now, what do you 


propose ?”’ 
‘¢ There are but two courses open, I take it,’’ said 
Paul. ‘I must pay these fellows, or wipe them out. 


Now, the first I can’t take, and the second—”’ 

* You shan’t take. Let us try a third. Can you 
manage any money at all?” 

““T have been considering that interesting problem. 
I think that by dint of several piteous letters, de- 
ploring the error of my past ways, stating that my 
eyes are now open, and engaging that if delivered 
from this slough of despond would, with the help of 
Providence, pursue a new life in future, such letters 
being powdered with a good many quotations from 
the Prayer-book—you could stick them in for me, 
old fellow—and perhaps blotted with some water, to 
be regarded in the light of my tears—or would that be 
too strong?—I could get two aunts and one godmo- 
ther to come out with a hundred a-piece. But though 
they are good souls, and all that, they would insist 
on going regularly to work, and seeing that the tin 
was duly applied.”’ 

‘So much the better. You write your letters, 
and, if you like, I will go and see your friends, and 
prove to them that it ’s all right.” 

‘‘ Just so; you are a brick; and you are so grave 
and plausible that they will conceive a great respect 
for you. I always joked myself out of their good 
graces.” 





peared at the windows “giving” upon the den of 


‘* Never joke with dull people; a joke’s lost if it’s 
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not understood, and a friend if it’s misunderstood. 
Wait for a safe audience, and, in the meantime, talk 
about the weather, and the advantage of railways in 
promoting communication. But now, look here. 
If you get your three hundred, that is only about 
half of your debts, and if one aunt should refuse to 
melt, you are in a mess. I see that a number of 
these creditors are West-enders, who charge prices 
caleulated on long credit, bad debts, splendid shop- 
fronts, and heavy rents.. There is no particular 
reason for your paying for either. The course I ad- 
vise is, that you should send some fellow round to 
all these men and make them an offer. Pay all the 
little ones in full, and the others something more like 
what is fair. If you do not know a man who would 
do it well I can introduce one to you.” 

‘‘Who’s that, Carlyon?” 

‘¢ A man named Kether, a Jew, who will do your 
work capitally.”’ ’ 

“T don’t like Jews.” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘¢ Well, because they are sure to cheat you.” 

‘“‘There are,down on this paper, from thirty to 
forty names of men who want to cheat you, and I 
don’t see that one of them is a Jew’s name. Is 
Jones, the man here who has run you up so awfully 
for costs, a Jew ?”’ 

“No, not he, He goes to an Ebenezer three 
times every Sunday, and whips his children like fun 
if they laugh when walking home—one of them 
told me so, poor little beast. But I don’t like 
Jews.”’ 

‘*T do; and I fancy I knowa good deal more about 
them than youdo. An intellectual Jew is the best 
thinking-machine one sees in motion; he mixes the 
subtlety of the East with the energy of the West— 
what can stand against the union ?” 

‘‘ Nothing,” said Paul, ‘and that’s just what I 
say. You are certain to be done.” 

‘““No,” replied Carlyon. “The Jew, by dint of 
the two qualities I speak of, usually succeeds against 
men who have but one, and has therefore acquired a 
bad name. Defeat is not scrupulous in its abuse of 
success. ButI repeat, that with a large acquaint- 
ance among Jews and Christians, I have no right to 
say that the Jews play the various games of life less 
fairly than the Christians, though, from the simple 
result of natural qualifieations, the Jews more often 
win. I am not talking, of course, of the debased 
part of the nation, which is just as vile, though not 
quite so brutal, as the lowest class of Christians. I 
speak of the upper and middie orders. I would 
sooner confide a trust, involving difficulty, to a Jew 
of character, than to almost any other man.” 

“That ’s your heathenish respect for the head, 
without regard to the heart,” said Mr. Chequerbent. 

“You are wrong again, Paulus milius,’”’ said his 
friend. ‘‘Head never wins in the long run, without 
heart, and it is because the quick, warm Oriental 
heart is always enlisted in the struggle, that the He- 
brew triumphs over your mere shrewd man of busi- 
ness, However, I don’t want to convert you to 
Judaism, but only to my particular child ot Judah, 





Leon Kether; and if your prejudices are not too 
strong, I will at once go and try to find him.” 

‘‘ Leon—did n’t he rule a wife and have a wife?” 
said Paul. ‘1 wish I had followed his example in 
the latter particular, and then I should not have been 
here. Though, by the way, there ’s a poor fellow in 
the coffee-room whom marriage has not kept out of 
quod.’”’ And he briefly, but after his own fashion, 
told Carlyon the clerk’s tale. 

“Just so. He will be ruined,’? said Bernard 
quietly. ‘He will go over to prison, and, being 
rather a feeble creature, will be speedily demo- 
ralized, and finally be discharged as a pauper under 
the act. For the rest of his life he will be a shabby, 
sneaking, needy wretch, and his wife, who is un- 
luckily pretty, will soon weary of such a companion, 
and find another or so. Two people, who, if they 
were a little cared for, would plod on, contented and 
respected, will become rogue and the other thing. 
Now, if that man were a Jew, he would be taken in 
hand by four or five other Jews, who would lift him 
out of his scrape, taking special good care of them- 
selves, too, and he would be kept on his little legs— 
it is the way with the Jews, and not altogether an 
unwise or an inhuman one.”’ 

‘Where did you pick upall your knowledge of them, 
I wonder, Carlyon? It seems to me that you have 
been into some queer corners in your time.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps [ have,’ said Bernard, ‘‘and now I 
will see in what queer corner I can find Leon 
Kether.”’ 

In a short time Bernard returned, bringing Mr; 
Kether with him. The Hebrew was a small, com- 
pact, active man, dressed with scrupulous neatness, 
but without ornament of any kind. His features 
were strong, but the Jewish type was not very ob- 
vious, nor were Paul’s prejudices against the nation 
called into violent action by any thing markedly 
Hebraic in the manner of his new acquaintance, 
which was easy and gentlemanlike. Kether, how- 
ever, having speedily made out Paul, evidently re- 
garded him as a child put into lis hands for protec- 
tion, and during the discussion on Mr. Chequerbent’s 
affairs, invariably turned to Bernard for a decision 
on any questionable point. 

‘*T have no doubt I shall be able to manage most 
of these people,” said Mr. Kether. ‘I shall regu- 
larly prepare a schedule of your liabilities for the In- 
solvent Court, and call upon the various persons as 
if to ascertain whether you have stated their debts 
accurately, preparatory to your passing. Then, you 
see, they wili be inclined to look at any middle 
course as clear gain to themselves, which, indeed, it 
will be.” 

‘* And any time hereafter, you know,” said Car- 
lyon, ** when you are rich, you can reward their mo- 
deration by paying them their additional charges for 
their carved shop fronts, and for their bad debts. It 
is a comfort to you to know that.” 

‘‘ A great consolation,’ said Paul. “Indeed, such 
a payment is the one thing to which I look forward 
with rapture.”’ 

“You have not much in the acceptance way here, 
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I see,”’ said Mr. Leon Kether. ‘Is there ary other 
paper of yours out. Let us have every thing. No 
blank stamps in friends’ hands—no old ones unre- 
turned when the new ones were sent? Recollect. 
Nothing like sweeping clean.” 

‘‘] don’t remember any thing but what I’ve set 
down,” said Paul; ‘‘ but I will go over the ground 
again this afternoon ”’ 

‘“‘Strange thing how careless men are in such 
matters,’’ said Kether. ‘I have just finished a busi- 
ness arising out of a man’s sheer folly about a stamp. 
I’li tell you what it was—it may be a warning to 
you. There’s a client of mine, a retired colonel in 
the army, living down on a small estate of his in 
Staffordshire—we must n’t mention names, so we ’Il 
call him Green, which he was,’’ observed Mr. 
Kether, gravely. ‘‘ Well, sir, Colonel Green had a 
comfortable little income, which he always spent, 
and more, and one day wanting money very much 
indeed for some great let off or another, and not liking 
to come to me, he answers one of these anonymous 
advertisements to ‘‘noblemen and gentlemen, who 
may have whatever sums they like on good securi- 
ty,’ regular swindle-traps. He determined to be 
very clever, so he rau up to town to see the parties 
himself. He was received by an elderly, silver- 
haired man, with a white cravat, who looked a good 
deal like a banker, and whose manner was very per- 
fect. The colonel stated his wants, which amounted 
to six hundred pounds. The other said that the 
colonel’s position in society, and his being a landed 
proprietor, made the transaction matter of course, 
and took out his check-book, at which old Green’s 
eyes began to twinkle, and he felt his waistcoat 
pocket swell out with new notes and sovereigns. 
The banker paused, and then said, ‘ Colonel Green, 
if you are not in any hurry for this money, and 
there is time to get a regular security prepared, you 
may have it at the market price; but if you happen 
to require it at once, you will have to pay high.’ I 
need n’t tell you that the colonel did happen to want 
it that very day, and that he was ready to pay what- 
ever was asked. He was therefore required to give 
a bill for six hundred at three months, and for this he 
was to receive five hundred.”’ 

‘*The lenders taking one hundred for interest,” 
said Paul. 

‘Your arithmetic is accuracy itself,’ said Mr. 
Kether. ‘ The bill was given, and the check-book 
came out again, when it was discovered that it was 
so near four o’clock that the colonel could not get to 
the banking-house, which happened to be a Lom- 
bard-street one, (a curious practice some people have 

of preferring bankers at a distance) in time to cash it. 
He wanted to be off to Staffordshire that night. 
‘Sorry for that,’ said the silver-haired man, musing. 
‘Til tell you what, I have some money here, I fear 
not much,’ and he opened a drawer. ‘I have here 
only about fifty pounds—but what ’s the second-class 
fare to your place?’ ‘Sixteen and sixpence,’ says 
the colonel, wondering what he meant. ‘ Twice 
sixteen and six is one thirteen,’ says the banker; 


fifteen. If you like to take this fifty pounds and go 
away to-night, and to pay the one fifteen besides, my 
clerk shall get the money as soon as the bank opens 
in the morning, and be with you by one o’clock 
with it. Let me see—he will have to bring you, 
after taking off this fifty and the railway fare, four 
forty-eight five—is it not so?’ ‘Just so,’ says the 
colonel; ‘that will do very well.’ ‘Don’t give the 
clerk any thing except a little bread and cheese, per- 
haps,’ says the banker. ‘Very well, poor fellow,’ 
says the colonel, quite humane. And off he goes.” 

*« And no clerk came, of course,’’ said Paul. 

“You under estimate the talent of the parties, sir,” 
replied Mr. Kether. “He came bya still earlier 
train than that appointed, only he did not bring the 
money, but said that in drawing the bill a wrong 
stamp had been used, which made it informal, so he 
had been packed off to get a new one, but that an- 
other clerk was actually on his way with the money. 
He got the new bill from Green, but could not give 
up the first one, not having it with him; however, 
being on a wrong stamp, that, he said was, of course, 
of no use to anybody. Away he went, and there, 
naturally, ended all the colonel’s transactions with 
the silver-haired man, who could never be heard of 
any more, and who, by a curious coincidence, gave 
up his offices the very day after the colonel had seen 
him. Well, here were bills for twelve hundred 
pounds somewhere. Old Green never told me any 
thing of this until the last minute, or I might have 
managed better, but three months and three days af- 
terward, he comes to me with a penitent face, dis- 
closes his folly, and also two writs, each for six 
hundred pounds, with which he had that day been 
served, the plaintiff being one Abrahams, of whom 
he had never heard before. Now, all this sort of 
swindle happens every day, and though I hope the 
story will warn you, Mr. Chequerbent, such stories 
never warn anybody else. People always think 
theirs is to be the exceptional case, and that the 
thieves they deal with will, for once, be honest.” 

‘* But what was the end?” asked Paul; ‘‘did the 
old party pay the twelve hundred, less the fifty?” 

‘* No, he could not, and, if he could, I would not 
have let him. [ was determined to root out the 
swindle, and I went to work at once. I took an old 
bailiff, who knows every rascal in London, into my 
service, and he was not long in ascertaining that our 
friend Abrahams was a mere man of straw, and kept 
a marine store down Ratclifle Highway, with a big 
black doll hanging out at the door. Quite clear he 
could have given no consideration for such bills. 
But, to make matters safe, my bailiff got hold of a 
son of Abrahams—Shadrach, I think his name was— 
a horrible little fellow, with a face all seamed with 
the small-pox, and with such a lisp that it was 4 
wonder he ever got a word out at all. This young 
gentleman had quarreled with his father, and was 
ready, on being paid for his trouble, to swear any 
thing likely to upset the old man’s case. ‘I only 
wanted the fact, and got it. I gave battle, and, on 
the trial, old Abrahams distinctly swore to having 
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bills, while young Abrahams as distinctly swore that 
his father had not twelve hundred pence in the wide 
world. The jury looked at probabilities, and we 
gained the day.”’ 

“ Bravo,” said Paul, ‘I like to hear of victory 
going with justice.” 

‘‘ The sentiment is good, but premature,” said Mr. 
Leon Kether, ‘‘as we were a long way from victory. 
Abrahams’ backers moved for a new trial, and 
brought a whole gang of witnesses to swear that 
Shadrach was an undutiful boy and a sad liar, for 
that his affectionate parent was a man of wealth, and 
had three thousand pounds at a certain bank. But 
we gota clerk from that bank, and he floored the 
case by proving that no such person as Abrahams 
kept an account there. After other dodges, and 
much fighting, the new trial was refused, and the 
plaintiffs were beaten down again, and I determined 
to let them know it. I got execution against them 
for the whole amount of costs, which had run up 
tremendously, and which came to about three hun- 
dred and sixty pounds. I should tell you that I 
wanted a very important affidavit from Master Shad- 
rach, as to facts, and this was made. But before it 
could be used, the excellent Shadrach contrived to 
steal it from my clerk, and then he came to my office, 
and demanded fifty pounds before he would give it 
up, for he knew how much I needed it. ‘Well,’ I 
said, ‘fifty pounds is a good deal, but we'll talk about 
it: come in—have you got it with you?’—‘No,’ 
says he. ‘Lie,’ says I to myself, as he came into 
my inner room. I locked the door. ‘You undutiful 
scoundrel,’ says I, ‘you ’ve stolen my document, and 
it’s in your pocket; now I will throw you down on 
this floor and strangle you, if you don’t give it up.’ 
He ran round and round my room like a frightened 
cat, trying the door, and rushing into a washing 
closet, but it was of no use, and then he ran to the 
window, but luckily 1’m on a two-pair. Then he 
began to ery, and as | took hold of his neckcloth he 
produced the paper, and begged me to give him 
something. ‘When your father’s in gaol,’ said I, 
for I knew what would happen. I put my execution 
into the officer’s hands, but old Abrahams could not 
be found—he had disappeared.’’ | 

“‘ Like the silver-haired man,’’ said Paul. ‘How 
pleasant to be able to vanish from the scene as soon 
as it becomes disagreeable ; I wish I could have done 
it this morning.”’ 

‘‘ Much better as it is,” said Bernard; ‘but you 
caught your plaintiff, Kether?” 

“ Well, Master Shadrach kept hanging about my 
staircase, looking wistfully at me every day, and at 
last I said to him, ‘What will you sell your father 
for, you scoundrel, for you know where he is?’— 
‘Ha! ha! Sell my father,’ says he, ‘very good, 
very funny, Mr. Kether.’ ‘Sell him or get out,’ 
saysI. He got out that day, but the next morning 





he came, and declared that he would not for all the 
world hurt a hair of the old man’s head, but that in 
the end the money must come out of the pocket of a 
brother-in-law, whom Mr. Shadrach, who had a gift 
for hating, hated venomously. So he agreed to hand 
over his father to my bailiffs, for twenty pounds, to 
be paid the day of capture. It was no business of 
mine how he managed it, but I heard that the way 
was this: The old Abrahams was hiding in a 
house at Chelsea, and the young one forged a note to 
his father from the brother-in-law, inviting the an- 
cient rascal to come and spend the Sabbath with him, 
and armed with this, took the officer to the house at 
Chelsea. Nothing was known of such a person as 
Abrahams until the forged note was produced, and 
then Shadrach and the officer were shown into his 
bedroom. I am told that Shadrach’s pretended in- 
dignation, on discovering that he had been duped into 
consigning his father to prison, was fine acting. 
He tore his hair, and swore hideously. The old man 
was taken off to the Fleet, and Shadrach, by way of 
completing the farce, went to the brother-in-law, 
and vituperated him furiously for writing the very 
note Shadrach had forged, and for thus betraying the 
poor old man. Then he came to me for his money, 
and got it, and I had got old Abrahams for three 
hundred and sixty pounds. Then for a month, I had 
pretended friends of Abrahams coming to me every 
day to beg me to let him out on easier terms than my 
claim. He was very old, he was very poor, they 
could raise a little—a very little—would I kill the 
poor old man by confining him in a dungeon, and so 
on. I had one answer for them all—‘He dies in 
gaol, or [’m paid in full. Where’s the three thou- 
sand pounds you swore to?’ So first they offered 
me twenty pounds, and then fifty, and then a hun- 
dred, and so forth, but I would not take off one far- 
thing, and at last, when the old fellow had been in 
gaol for a month, and they saw I was determined, a 
most respectable tailor called on me, and paid me 
every shilling.’ 

Mr. Kether speedily took leave, promising imme- 
diate attention to Paul’s affairs, and Bernard follow- 
ed him, after advising Paul to keep up his spirits, as 
he was now likely to set himself right with the 
world, and to go on pleasantly for the future. And 
he sent him in a number of books of a class suited to 
Mr. Chequerbent’s literary taste, which was not 
severe. And even when Paul heard himself locked 
into his bedroom, for fear he should make any noc- 
turnal effort to depart from the custody into which 
he had fallen, he only laughed, and if his studies had 
led him among the older poets, he would probably 
have quoted the line which gives a title to our chap- 
ter, but as it was, he contented himself with appris- 
ing the person outside, that he was to mind and let 
him out if the house caught fire. And then he went 





to sleep and dreamed of Angela Livingstone. 
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In years gone by, through many a distant clime 
It was the pleasure of my life to roam— 

And once, fair reader, in the sweet spring-time 
I found on Albion’s isle a transient home ; 

And for awhile, most sweet and calm content, 
Within a rustic cottage, there I knew, 

Where clustering woodbines o’er the portal bent, 
And violets in hidden beauty grew— 

Or hawthorn blossoms, bathed their blushes in the dew. 


And this, my humble tenement, was near 
As neat a village as you ’ll see, I ween, 
Where white and fair the cottages appear, 
Like snow-drops springing from the verdant green. 
And in its meadows browse the lowing herds, 
And in its woods the shepherds love to tend 
Their gentle flocks, where bright-winged forest birds 
In a wild concert their sweet music blend, 
And to the voiceless solitude a language lend. 


The tiny spire, too, which did seem to tower 
Above the hamlets with a mimick pride, 
As in a garden oft some taller flower 
Will seem a giant by the daisy’s side; 
And the sweet hymns, which every Sabbath morn 
Forth from that village church devoutly steal, 
Up to the mercy-seat of God are borne; 
Welcome in Heaven, as loud chants that peal 
From gilded temples where the rich and mighty kneel, 


I’ve dwelt in courts, amid the glittering throng, 
And on the stream of pleasure seen them glide, 
With careless mirth, and idle jest, along 
Like shining bubbles on a summer tide— 
And as such fairy circles in the sun 
Beam for a moment and then melt in air, 
I’ve watched those thoughtless beings, one by one, 
(Wealth, genius, beauty, power, all were there,) 


Wrecked in their headlong course when life seemed blest 


and fair. 


And, in my rural home, where ne’er was seen 
The pride of wealth or fashion’s gaudy train, 
IT never sighed to be where I had been, 
Dwelling amid the glare of courts again. 
*T is pictured on my heart, that tranquil spot, 
In tints which fade not with the flight of years, 
And, on the cherished scene, is there no blot— 
Save, when the form of Memory appears, 
Moistening the picture with unbidden tears. 


But, to my story—’T was the first of May, 


The village seemed to glow with mirth and flowers, 


As time, on golden pinion, fled away, 
Casting no shadow on the passing hours. 
I left my cot to join the merry throng, 
And see their May-queen on her sylvan throne, 
For, with the sound of revelry and song 
Filling the ear, ’t is sad to be alone, 
Dreaming of bygone hours and joys forever flown. 


It was a blithesome holyday—and there, 

All grouped in beauty, on the sparkling green 
The ancient dame, the matron fresh and fair, 

The dimpled child, and blooming maid were seen. 








And many a lad, with look of bashful love, 

Lurking, half-hidden, in the stolen glance 
Which to his chosen one would fondly rove, 

(She twining flowers, or mingling in the dance,) 
And then, he turned away—as if ’t had been by chance. 





A veil of sunlight glistened o’er the scene, 

Where smiles were sunny, too, and eyes were bright, 
And every little flower or leaflet green, 

Moved by the wind, seemed trembling with delight. 
The old had cast their weight of years away, 

And wandered back to youth’s Elysian shore, 
Forgetting the dim eye and locks now gray, 

They seemed to feel as they had felt of yore, 
And dream they were—alas! what they could be no more. 
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And yet, I saw one face in that gay crowd, 
So full of deep, unutterable sadness, 
A noble form, which seemed so early bowed, 
It cast a shade upon their festive gladness ; 
And smiles, and flowers, and sunlight were Jess gay 
When in their midst I looked upon the sorrow 
Of a lone heart which knew no joy to-day, 





Fee 


And, from the dark future could not borrow 
Even one faint gleam of hope to gild the morrow. . 
The merry children seemed to know him well, @ 
And tried with sports his sadness to beguile ; 3 
But, though he strove not their wild mirth to quell, i | 
I never saw his features wear a smile. . 
Methought he was like some calm, lonely lake, Bu y 


When blasted trees their funeral shadows throw 
Upon its waves, where no bright ripples break : 
Forever mournful—though the sun may glow 
And birds may sing—these deep and silent waters flow. 


I saw within his eye a flashing gleam 
Of madness mingling with the sorrow there, 
AS, with an outstretched arm he oft would seem ae 
To stay some mocking phantom in the air. ea 
He was alone—and yet in that bright throng $ 
A tender care his sadness seemed to claim, Bs 
A care which shielded him from slight or wrong : 
None knew his story or from whence he came, 
But ‘* Crazy Carl,’ they told me, was his village name. 





And yet, they said he was not always mad, 
Though reason’s light returning seemed in vain, 
For he was ever so profoundly sad, 
That they ne’er hoped to see him smile again, 
(If he had ever smiled,) which none could tell, 
For only two short years had passed away 
Since to their village first he came to dwell, 
And no one there had ever seen him gay, 
Though oft ’mid scenes of mirth it was his wont to stray. 


The soft and variable blush of Spring, 
Warmed by the sun, had deepened into bloom, 
As, hovering o’er the earth on rainbow wing, 
Summer poured forth her treasures of perfume. 
It was in June, a mild and shadowy day, 
When light and shade so exquisitely blend, 
I left my cot with “ Crazy Carl”? to stray 
Where’er his changing mood our path might wend, 





For I had taught that friendless one t6 call me ‘ friend.’’ 
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My voice had power to lure his thoughts away 
From that dark realm of wild fantastic dreams, 

Where sprites and goblins hold their fearful sway, 
And the soft light of reason never beams. 

Oft, in such moments, I would strive to glean 
The story of that sorrow which had passed, 

Like the dark shadowing of a cloud, between 
Himself and all on which his hopes were cast, 

Making the first bright dream of life the last. 


But, e’er the tale was told his mind would rove 
Back to the realm of fantasies again, 
And thus, for many weeks, I strove in vain 
From those few broken links to form a chain; 
Until that tranquil morning, when he seemed 
As calm in spirit as the summer day, 
While reason’s star in lucid beauty beamed 
O’er memory’s ruins with a brilliant ray 
That lit the past—and cleared its shadowy mists away. 


‘¢ My birth-place was a village near the sea, 
Where billows on the beach their foam-wreaths threw; 
Lulled in my cradle by its minstrelsy, 
The ocean was my playmate as I grew; 
For when in graceful beauty swelled the tide 
Upon the pebbly beach I loved to stray, 
And breast its mimick waves with boyish pride, 
Or bathe my forehead in their crystal spray, 
Then hours as minutes seemed—and years as one long day. 


‘* A father’s proud, fond care I never knew, 
But hallowed vigils guarded me from guile, 
For Heaven upon my joyous childhood threw 
Its own bright radiance in a mother’s smile. 
Hark ! to that voice—‘ My own, my cherub boy !? 
I seem even now to hear her whispering ; 
For time, nor grief, nor madness can destroy 
The flowers of love which bloomed in boyhood’s 
spring, 
And still entwined around my mother’s memory cling. 


‘¢ No brother shared my rambles on the strand, 
No gentle sister bounded at my side; 
Yet, oft in mine was pressed a tiny hand 
As on the beach I waited for the tide. 
My playmate was a child with raven hair, 
Whose black eyes beamed, as beams a summer night 
When moonlight glistens on the dewy air, 
Weaving o’er earth and sea a web so bright 
That night and darkness are all lost amid its light. 


‘A fairy girl! with heart as soft and warm 
As is the climate of a Southern sky ; 

With calm, white brow; a slight and graceful form, 
And lips that smile ’mid love’s own witchery— 

There, in yon fleecy cloud I see her yet, 
Beckoning me onward to her home above, 

The sea-weed twined amid her curls of jet: 
‘Estell!? my beautiful, my spirit-love ! 

Fair as when on the pebbly beach we used to rove. 


‘¢ And, like myself, she was an only child, 
Tihie idol of a father’s doating heart, 
Who, stern by nature, when his darling smiled, 
Softened, and became of her bright self a part. 
The master of a whale-ship, he had grown 
Rough as that ocean, where for many a year 
His bark among the icebergs oft was thrown, 
When a brave heart and steady hand must steer, 
With but one joy, one hope on earth, he knew no fear. 





‘<] ’ve heard him tell long legends of the sea, 
Beside his cottage fire at twilight gray, 
Until I yearned a sailor-boy to be, 
The ocean’s wide and trackless waste to stray. 
And when, perhaps to please my boyish pride, 
He said a stately ship should be my home, 
Then trembling all, and tearful, to my side, 
Esteli, my little playmate, oft would come, 
And bid me promise that from her I ne’er would roam, 


‘* Hope o’er our path her brightest blossoms threw, 
And as we stooped to cull them hand in hand, 

*Mid truth and happy innocence we grew, 
Pure as twin shells upon the ocean strand. 

And, as the sun’s caresses oft will shed 
A rosy hue within each spotless shell, 

When dimpled childhood’s laughing hours were fled, 
The light of love upon our young hearts fell, 

Too rich, too exquisite, too heavenly to tell. 


‘¢ Ours was a love which could not brook control, 
Thrilling existence with a magic power, 
Deep and unquenchable within the soul 
It burned more brightly with each new-born hour. 
A dreamy light stole in Estell’s dark eye, 
And on her downy cheek the blush had grown 
Deep—like the red in autumn’s mellow sky, 
As, when I spoke, in every lingering tone, 
The fond, peculiar eloquence of love was thrown. 


‘Her spirit was not blithesome as a day 
In early spring, when all on earth is glad; 

Her joy was deep, intense, but seldom gay, 
And yet she was too happy to be sad. 

>Mid nature’s scenes of loveliness to roam, 
She left the noise of village revelry, 

And when each starbeam made itself a home 
In some frail shining bubble of the sea, 

She loved to wander on the silent shore with me. 


*¢ Or, when her father’s bark was far away, 
When mighty billows broke upon the strand, 
Up to some rocky height we used to stray, 
And ’mid the tempest’s fearful revel stand. 
Hers was a daring nature, bold as free, 
And, if her dauntless heart e’er knew a fear, 
’T was for her sire when tossed upon the sea, 
Who, (ever worshiped,) when he was not near 
To his fair daughter’s heart, seemed still more fondly dear. 


‘¢ One evening as we lingered on the shore, 
When sunset clouds were paling in the sky, 

And mournful night seemed trembling before 
Day’s gaudy pageant, as it flitted by; 

We wandered to a cavern, where had dwelt, 
For many years, a woman weird and old, 

One who in sorcery and witchcraft dealt, 
Pretending the dark future to unfold; 

And many a village maiden’s fortune had she told. 


‘¢ We saw the hag near by her gloomy cave, 
As, for some charm or spell in her dark lore, 

She gathered moss and sea-weed which some wave 
Had left to bleach and wither on the shore. 

I would have turned away and left the spot, 
But Estell bade me, in a playful tone, 

To ask the sorceress our future lot, 
If a bright star upon our birth had shone, 

And if our love would linger still when youth had flown. 


‘¢T placed a coin upon the withered palm, 
And told her then to read the maiden’s fate, 
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To gaze upon that brow so pure and calm, 
And say if aught but joy an angel could await. 
She smiled—a smile so dark and strange, it seemed 
Like the wild gleam of storm-elouds sweeping by, 
When sunlight struggling through the gloom has beamed, 
Making their blackness wear a lurid dye, 
As if Vesuvius had breathed upon the sky, 


‘¢ T see them now, in the dim twilight stand— 
Trembling, and half in fear, Estell had placed 

Beneath the hag’s keen gaze that tiny hand, 
Upon whose rosy palm her fate was traced. 

‘ Wake !? said the witch, ‘for dreaming now is vain ; 
This severed line is an wnerring token 

That fate will rend for thee love’s fairy chain; 
By distance and by death shall it be broken, 

A cold, pale star shone on thy birth—thy doom is spoken!’ 


‘¢ A sadness gathered in her full dark eye— 
The blood rushed from her cheek, and left it white 
As snow-flakes in their new-born purity. 
Her smile, in fading, a strange, ghastly light 
Of terror on her quivering lip had thrown, 
Which seemed the spirit of some darker fear, 
As, thus again, in an unearthly tone, 
That wild, weird woman spoke—her voice so clear, 
Is echoing from the vault of time within mine ear: 


‘6 Maiden, I tell thee, in this world of wo, 
It is not always for the brightest lip 
That joy within life’s ‘ crystal bowl’ shall glow— 
The pure, the beautiful, must often sip 
The blackest dregs of bitterness and gloom. 
Once J was young, my face as thine was fair, 
But Sorrow’s hand has plucked the healthful bloom 
Which by the smile of love was nurtured there, 
And left my heart, then light, a prey to dark despair— 


** ¢ Away ! away! I cannot tell thee more, 
Save that thy father’s bark is homeward bound; 
And when this moon be full—perhaps before— 
His blessing in thine ear again shall sound. 
But evil will betide that luckless day, 
When his strong ship again must leave the shore; 
For weeks, and months, and years will roll away— 
Ruin shall stalk within his cottage door— 
But to that home thy father will return no more. 


*¢ And from that hour Estell’s fair face was sad ; 
I strove with mirth to chase its gloom away, 
And, laughing, told her that the witch was mad ;: 
But all in vain, I could not make her gay. 
She told her father of the prophecy, 
Beseeching him no more to tempt the deep; 
He bade her ‘ tell the eagle not to fly,’ 
But smiled, and said, ‘ My darling, do not weep— 
A key to the dark future God alone can keep.’ 


** The love of that strange being for her sire 
Was an idolatry of heart and mind; 

A deep devotion which is purer, higher, 
Than that which in more selfish souls we find. 

And when at last the ‘luckless day’ drew near, 
Upon my breast she whispered thus her wo: 

‘The Almighty knows how fondly, madly dear 
Thou art to me—yet fate decrees J go.’ 

(Ah! deep within my heart her burning words still glow.) 


‘« ¢Yes, leave thee, though the fibres of my heart, 
Which, as I speak, in bitterest anguish swell, 
Be, in their fearful struggle, torn apart, 


My love is prisoned with a firmer chain 

Than the bright links by thy devotion wrought ; 
(Rending the future’s mighty veil in twain,) 

To gaze beyond it I have idly sought, 


And find my father’s life with darkest danger fraught. 


‘¢ ¢ Then let me share it—I would rather fly 
*Mid scenes of terror, or with death to cope, 
Than tarry here in sad uncertainty, 

Hoping, (yet fearing that there is no hope ) 
The voice of Destiny has whispered, ‘ go, 
Thy father’s loneliness to bless and cheer ;’ 
My wild idolatry thy heart must know, 

But there are holier ties, if none so dear ; 


Then, oh! persuade me not with thee to linger here.’ 


‘‘ The old man strove with many a gentle word 

To change Estell’s strong purpose—but in vain: 
His kind, calm arguments she meekly heard, 

But, falling on his neck, would weep again, 
And pour into his ear a fervent prayer 

That he would never bid her quit his side, 

But suffer her his destiny to share ; 

For, whether good or evil should betide, 


Fond and unshrinking she would ever there abide. 


‘¢T gazed upon that strong und stately ship, 
I watched the breezes fill each flowing sail, 
And saw Estell, with white and wreathing lip, 
Her cheek, as alabaster cold and pale, 
Stand on the deck, and wave a last farewell. 
She saw me dash away one tear of wo, 
When, crushed by grief, her fainting spirit fe//, 
And then—I watched them bear her form below. 
Oh! would that Lethe’s stream o’er that sad scene could 
flow. 


“Thou sayest I might have made her then mine own, 
And gone to guard her o’er the treacherous deep ; 
But then my mother had been left alone, 
In bitterness of heart to mourn and weep. 
I sought my home, but even that mother’s love, 
With all its wealth of watchful tenderness, 
My weight of agony could not remove, 
Or check the strong, swift tide of my distress ; 
On my young heart a world of sorrow seemed to press. 


‘¢] hated the glad earth and calm blue sky, 
That smiled in beauty on my wretchedness ; 
For nature, teeming all with joy and melody, 
Was blest and bright, while J was desolate ; 
I thought the summer-birds should cease to sing, 
And that the flowers she loved no more should grow, 
That tears, and sighs, from earth’s broad breast should 
spring, 
And even the sun himself, (ceasing to glow,) 
Should veil his brilliancy to mingle in my wo. 


‘¢ Our hearts had grown together, and were knit 
Close as the fibres of a sinewy oak, 
To sever—as that mighty tree is split 
And shivered by the lightning’s quick, fierce stroke. 
In one short moment had been torn apart 
The love and trusting tenderness of years— 
All, all, were rent by Destiny’s keen dart; 
Even hope refused to smile upon our fears, 
And vain regrets were mingled with our tears. 


‘¢ Days, weeks, and months, in weariness rolled on, 





Yet, will my fainting spirit breathe— farewell !’ 


Yet, when the death-bell of the parting year, 
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Sounding the requiem of moments gone, 
In mournful cadence fell upon mine ear, 
None of my heart’s deep wretchedness had fled, 
To be forgotten in the tomb of time; 
For joy within my lonely breast was dead, 
And grief had sounded there the dismal chime 
Which haunts my spirit yet, in every age and clime, 


‘* Years sped on, and of that missing bark 
The wondering villagers had ceased to prate ; 

Time had extinguished hope’s last glimmering spark, 
And they no longer pondered on her fate. 

Within my breast the last bright chord was riven, 
When from this earth my mother’s spirit fled ; 

My soul with its fierce agony had striven, 
But for her sake, and when she, too, was dead, 

I longed within the grave to rest my weary head. 


‘*T sought the witch’s cavern in despair, 
To bid her tell me of the lost ship’s fate ; 
But a white skeleton was grinning there, 
Which seemed to whisper, ‘thou hast come too late.’ 
The hag had passed away—yet was there heard 
No voice of wailing, save the billow’s moan; 
She was uncoffined, and the wild sea-bird 
Had picked the fetid flesh from every bone, 
Leaving them there to bleach—unburied and alone. 


‘* Youth, with its dewy freshness, fled away ; 
But, ere | reached to manhood’s strength and prime, 
My form was bowed, and my dark tresses gray— 
For grief had foiled the ruthless touch of time. 
Fortune had blessed me with her golden gift; 
And oh! if wealth could banish misery, 
With crushed and blighted heart J would not drift 
Upon the billows of a shoreless sea, 
Without one hope of bliss—save in eternity. 


**T might not lose my sorrow in the crowd 
Where votaries of pleasure love to roam ; 
Nor ’mid the stately mansions of the proud 
Could my lone spirit make itself a home. 
But in those cold and unfrequented seas, 
Where the fond idol of my heart was lost; 
Where the dim smile of summer seems to freeze, 
For many years my sturdy bark was tossed— 
Striving to cross that line which man has never crossed. 


‘¢ Tt was one day in summer, when the sun 
(Tearing the cold, white mists that veiled his light) 
Poured upon Greenland’s shore the rays of noon, 
Tinting her pallid cheek with blushes bright ; 
And when along the icy peaks they played, 
It was as if far down the fields of air 
Some brilliant comet from its course‘had strayed, 
And pausing in its flight, been frozen there, 
Making the iceberg’s rigid form all blest and fair. 


‘‘ And one there was, which in its hugeness seemed 
A towering mount of crystal in the sea, 

As teeming with unnumbered rays it gleamed, 
Dazzling the gazer with its brilliancy. 

As onits form my eager look was bent, 
A deep, wide cleft or chasm I espied, 

As if some giant’s monstrous arm had rent, 
Or hewn, a mighty cavern in its side, 

That with the imps of winter he might there abide. 


‘¢T longed to enter this stupendous arch, 
Which, in its vast, mysterious splendor, shone 

Brighter than e’er has spanned a conqueror’s march— 

More glorious than the gems that deck his throne. 


I bade two sturdy sailors man our yawl, 

And with me to explore this icy cave; 
I feared not danger—nor could it appall 

Those rough and dauntless children of the wave, 
Who, in the midst of danger, live but to be brave. 


*¢ On sped our boat—-but, e’er it reached the spot, 
Lo! from beneath that frozen archway came 
A ship—which, looked on, could not be forgot— 
With stiffened sails, and moss grown o’er her name. 
Mv head grew dizzy, and big drops of sweat 
Froze in the chilly air along my brow ; 
Their piercing coldness steals upon me yet, 
And I can feel my life-blood curdling now, 
As when, in silent awe, we gained the vessel’s bow. 


‘* And those who recked not danger, quaked with dread, 
When (climbing on that black and mouldy wreck) 
They stood beside the pale and voiceless dead— 
Chained in their icy fetters to the deck, 
Some had'died bending on their knees in prayer ; 
And some there were still standing at the mast, 
Who, in the midst of terror and despair, 
Till the strong agony of death was past, 
Had done a sailor’s duty—/faithful to the last. 


‘©Oh, God! it wasa strange, appalling scene! 
Long icicles hung from their matted hair, 
And their distended eyeballs had grown green 
With the damp coat of slime that gathered there. 
Yet, in this hideous guise, their faces seemed 
Familiar, as the friends of long ago; 
And, as the awful truth upon me gleamed, 
With a loud, frantic cry I rushed below, 
Seeking for what my palsied heart still feared to know. 


‘¢ That lonely cabin—I can see it now— 
And the still, rigid form that fixed my gaze, 
The gray locks clinging to his stony brow, 
Was the kind Mentor of my youthful days. 
Frozen! above the blackened embers there 
I found that aged man, so dear to me ; 
When in his little cot, all neat and fair, 
He told us wondrous legends of the sea ; 
But his fond child, my cherished love, oh! where was she ? 


‘¢ Remembrance led me to her chamber door ! 
Long wreaths of moss had gathered on the sill ; 
I dashed it open—and beheld once more 
The form of her who was my idol still, 
There, on her downy couch, as if in sleep, 
Was the fair being I had loved so well. 
My heart was bursting, yet I could not weep, 
But shrieked aloud, ‘ Wake! wake ! my own Estell !? 
And mocking on my ear the frenzied echo fell. 


‘¢ Stern death had left her beauty as a thing 
Too pure, too bright, too perfect for decay ; 

To man’s rough form the mould and slime might cling, 
But she was lovely still, as on that day 

When we had wandered to the witch’s cave. 
Ah! little knew we then of the strange doom 

That waited her far o’er the ocean’s wave ; 
A lily frozen in its early bloom— 

She was too heavenly to moulder in the tomb. 


- Her cheek and lip had lost their rosy hue, 
Yet I had often marked them grow as pale 
When the wild tempest-king his clarion blew, 
While she was watching for her father’s sail. 
One icy drop from her long lashes hung ; 





It might have been the last and bitterest tear 
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Which from her noble heart in death was wrung ; 
But not in dread—she was too pure to fear— 
But for one far away, who still in death was dear. 


‘¢ On her white breast the long, dark tresses lay, 
Luxuriant in their beauty as of yore; 

She was still young, I had grown old and gray— 
But, hold !—Oh, God ! I cannot tell thee more. 

I feel the burning frenzy on me now, 

_ Which in that fearful moment wrecked my brain; 

The chord of madness tightened on my brow— 
They bore me off, insensible to pain; 

And, oh! I never saw that angel form again. 


‘¢ There—now I am more calm; years still sped on; 
A fettered maniac, I at last grew tame; 

And in the fitful light of reason’s dawn, 
Thoughts of that lonely frozen ship still came, 

Forms mournful as the winds that blow 
In wailing gusts along the desert’s sand; 

But time at last has soothed the madman’s vo ; 
And when Estell before me seems to stand, 

I rave no more, nor tear my hair with frenzied hand. 


‘¢ Those who had borne my senseless form away 
From the dim cabin of that fated bark, 
Have told me since a story of the day, 





Which left my shattered senses wild and dark. 
They said that when our sails once more were spread, 
(From a strange scene of terror to depart,) 
That frozen vessel, with its freight of dead, 
Floated again into the iceberg’s heart, 


From whence, like a dark spectre, we had seen it start. 


‘‘T have no ties ; and when that sun shall set 
Which pours the light of life into my soul, 
There are no cherished ones to feel regret, 
When, for my death, the funeral knell shall toll. 
But in my loneliness ’t is sweet for me 
To think, that as long ages roll away 
Through every time and every change, that she, 
My only love, unsullied by decay, 


Waits in her icy tomb eternity’s long day.’ 


So thrillingly and so intensely sad 
Was the strange story of that shattered mind, 
I ceased to wonder why he should be mad; 
Rejoiced within the ruin still to find, 
Like gems of beauty on a broken shrine, 
These memories of his fair and lost Estell, 
Which in the spotless urn of truth shall shine, 
Pure as the being he had loved so well, 
And bright as was that love—which he had wept to tell. 


_ 





THE ORIENT. 


From the fur Orient comes the summer morn, 
With drooping eyes of soft and holy blue, 

Her parted lips with roses flushing warm, 
And tresses dripping with the fragrant dew ; 

Trembling within her passionate embrace, 
Lured by the sweetness of her siren strain, 

Rapt with the beauty of her bending face, 

Earth wakes to love again. 


Through the lone valley goes the singing bird, 
With bright wing rippling all the fragrant air; 
The faint far song of winds and waves is heard, 
And green leaves softly thrilling everywhere : 
The brook, but half awake, with dreamy tone 
Drops, singing, all adown the pleasant vale, 
With willow tresses o’er its bosom blown, 
Mid water-lilies pale. 
Over the silence of the glassy sea 
Arches the blue dome of the morning sky, 
And through its wealth of ether, slumberously, 
The clouds, like sails, go slowly trailing by ; 
Soft sounds throb heavy on the laden air, 
Sweet incense floats from every smouldered flower, 
And far away, where purple mountains are, 
Gathers the summer shower. 


The meadows all are thick with golden grain, 
Dreamily swaying in the fitful breeze, 

And through the blossomed hedge of yonder lane 
Comes the warm, drowsy murmar of the bees; 

Great violets lift their gold and purple bloom 
Out of the shadow of the broad-leaved vine, 

And swinging clusters, in its checkered gloom, 

Burn with the vintage wine. 


Ah, siren Summer! in thy arms once more 
Clasp, lingering kiss me, ere thou dost depart, 
Flush all the glory and the bliss of yore 
With thy warm sunshine through my pining heart ; 
For soon along thes@ pleasant groves and bowers 
The hectic glow of swift decay will burn, 
And all these tender leaves and bursting flowers 


This ruddy gleam will fade from off the sea, 

And wan these rosy clustered mountains grow, 
The bloom will rustle from the linden tree, 

And sad brooks, wailing, to their ice tombs go; 
The wanton butterfly, the droning bee, 

Will cease their wanderings in the faded grove, 
And the sweet bird forget the melody 

It sang to its dead love. 


1 sigh for that far Orient, where alone 
Thy spell of love and joy forever reigns, 
In the warm bosom of the tropic zone, 
’Mid Indian isles, on Persia’s rosy plains, 
Where the magnolia and the lotus bloom, 
And the still Sphinx eternally doth smile, 
And bending palm-trees drop their golden gloom 
Into the sun-born Nile. 


And there, too, darling Summer of the Heart ! 

Flushing thy splendor all its chambers through, 
A-few short hours of joy and thou ’It depart, 

Blessed and beautiful, but transient too ; 
Bearing away within thy urn of flow ers 

All the sweet glory that has lit the past, 
Leaving naught, save the memory of hours 

Too beautiful to last. 


But ah! there is an orient of the heart, 
A clime where love and joy forever bloom ; 
Its rays of sunshine warm and quiv’ring dart 
Athwart the solemn shadows of the tomb ; 
Restless my soul within this changeful clime— 
Fretting the dusk about its prison-bars, 
Pining for that eternal summer-time 
Beyond the eastern sturs. ’ 
Soon will the light of youthful dreamings die, 
And hearts that love like autumn leaves be torn, 
Dear, cherished hopes like faded flowers lie, 
And our sad lips like wailing waters mourn; 
Unfold the portals of that golden day— 
Thy summer morn upon our winter even— 
Bear us on angel wings away—away— 





Drop into Autumn’s urn. 


To thy sweet home in Heaven. S. MaRig. 
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OR THE WICKEDNESS OF PRIDE. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 





(Concluded from page 527.) 


PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Put back the curtain, Lucy,” said Miss Orville, 
in gentle tones, to her young sister, ‘‘ put back the 
curtain, that I may see better to lay the last tint upon 
the cheek of my Genevieve. I must positively put 
my finishing touch to the sketch this evening ;’’ and 
full of her determination, the lady moved with 
alacrity to the window, through which streamed the 
light of a lustrous eve, and with persevering industry 
applied herself to the exquisite little painting before 
her. 

Beneath her skillful touches it was every moment 
growing brighter, softer, and clothing itself in fresh 
beauties. It was a sketch borrowed from the Gene- 
vieve of Coleridge, and well had the fair artist re- 
membered to depict each feature of the scene so 
glowingly portrayed in song. There was the ruined 
tower, with the moonshine “ blending with the lights 
of eve,” and stealing over its broken arches and ivy- 
clad walls—there stood the statue of the “armed 
knight,’? beside whose panoplied form leaned “the 
bright, the beauteous Genevieve,”’ listening to the 
Jay of the bard “‘amid the lingering night.”” Nothing 
was forgotten—nothing! The hush and breathless 
repose of eve—summer’s wealth of flower and ver- 
dure—the distant mass of forest shade—the golden 
cloud floating upon the soft azure of the sky—the 
farewell ray of the day—and the silvery beam of the 
moonlight, half merged in the crimson-tinted light of 
evening, all these appeared, now, to rest dreamily— 
now to glow—to deepen—to shine—to fade—to gleam 
in rich alternation in the picture. 

“Oh! sister, how beautiful!’ exclaimed Lucy, 
leaning enchantedly over the painting—‘ how very 
beautiful! The Genevieve seems to have breath and 
being, and I can almost fancy I detect the “ flitting 
blush”? upon her cheek— 


‘* She listened with a flitting blush— 
With downcast eyes and modest grace, 
And she forgave me that I gazed 

Too fondly on her face—”’ 


and Lucy blushed too, as overcoming her timidity, 
she recited the exquisite verse of the poet. 

** When my little Lucy sits in judgment upog my 
unpretending sketches, I am sure of a favorable sen- 
tence,”? said Miss Orville, as she looked up with 
gratified affection, and passed her hand caressingly 
over the cheek of the young, gentle creature, to 
whom she stood in relation of mother, sister, and 
guardian spirit. 

It was beautiful to see the fond and untiring devo- 








tion in the one, and the trusting, up-looking, all- 
relying love in the other, of these two sisters! It 
might well have typified womanhood with the egis 
of experience, shielding the untried, yet all-hoping 
bosom of youth from the evil, ill and blight of life, as 
with slightly varied character ’tis written in classic 
story—the one, so majestic with her thought-throng- 
ed brow and noble features, upon which were in- 
scribed lofty imaginings and heaven-born aspirations 
—the other, with youth, opening youth, that speech- 
less dialect which so ‘*moves men,” resting upon 
every line of the fair countenance. But the color- 
less cheek and pallid lip told that bodily suffering, 
and prostrated health had rifled this spring season of 
its buoyancy, though in the subdued, beautifully se- 
rene expression were read truthful faith and holy 
hopes ! 

‘* W hata pleasure is yours, dear sister,” said Lucy, 
as, after gazing long and delightedly upon the glow- 
ing picture, she turned away with a half-murmured 
sigh—“ what an intense delight it must be to shape 
forth the bright ‘creations of the mind,’ and give 
them so faira semblance! ’Tis a weird spell—a 
wizard gift, which I can but wish had been mine,” 
and Lucy sighed again. 

‘And why wish it, Lucy? Why seek for a 
feverish excitement to trouble the pure sources of 
your happiness? Why sigh for the restless yearn- 
ings such gifts engender? Brilliant and seductive as 
they are, they come to us, believe me, in a Pandora’s 
box, with a host of attendant evils—or they beset our 
life’s way ambushed in roses, "tis true, yet with 
many a dark worm lurking in each rc se’s bosom. 1 
doubt whether that woman has a care for her best 
happiness, who leagues with so brilliant an ally, for 
the land of Imagination, canopied by cloudless skies 
and girded by flowers and groves which always glow 
with summer’s vesture, is so unlike the changing 
scenes of our actual existence, where the shadow 
verges upon the light, and the blossoms fade as we 
stoop to cull them, that we turn away with tearful 
eyes and heavy heart, from the material so cold, so 
drear, to forget its truths in the Ideal, warm, fresh, 
and bathed in sunshiny splendor. We paint lifefull 
of the radiant tints and colors of a Titian, and we 
weep, because, when we turn to the original, it is 
steeped in the chiaro-dscuro—the scanty light—and 
sombre shade of a Rembrandt! Woman’s happiest 
sphere is that of the affections, where the hopes, 
wishes, and thoughts of so many loved ones are her 
satellites, herself the great centre of the system 
about which they revolve. Leaning upon the bosom 
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of her husband, she fears not the tempest of adversity, 
if it seek her, for in the stronghold of his heart she 
shelters herself—beside the hearth of domestic hap- 
piness she exerts a sway gentler, far happier than the 
empire genius holds over men, and in training up for 
heaven the ‘ daughters and sons of beauty,’ whoencir- 
cle her home, she knows a peaceful joy, which genius, 
even in its most glorious triumph, never owned. 
These tranquil enjoyments are to be your -portion, 
dear Lucy—for myself, ’tis well to forget, in the fit- 
ful pleasures of my accustomed employment, the 
lonelines of my destiny, and yet I repine not—I do 
not murmur, for I am not alone—He who governs my 
life guides me through the waste, and the trusting 
child does not shrink away from the Father’s hand!” 

Lucy’s lip quivered and the tears clustered in 
her eyes, but she had no time to reply, for the door 
opened softly, a footsep passed over the threshold, 
and as she turned timidly toward the new comer, a 
bright, rosy flush leaped to her pale cheek, making 
her momentarily almost beautiful. In the elo- 
quence of that blush—in the soft radiance of the yet 
tearful eyes—in the sparkling smile, Lucy’s heart 
found a language. That language Henry Wilton, 
the lover—the loved—the betrothed, marked, under- 
derstood and acknowledged by the expression of 
tender affection in his soul-speaking countenance. 
Springing forward to meet her, and gazing with un- 
utterable fondness in her face, he exclaimed— 

“fn tears, my Lucy! Is this an hour for gloom or 
weeping, when so brief a space is between us and our 


happiness! Let me wipe away these glittering 


drops, and—mark me, sweet one, suffer not these 
naughty visitants to come back, or I shall chide you 
for a sadness which only quarrels with your beauty !” 

‘Alas! I find myself at fault,’’? laughingly said 
Miss Orville, advancing porte-fewille in hand— 
‘‘quite at fault! The language in which love’s 
orthodox frenzies find vent, is an unknown tongue to 
me; therefore, confessing my discomfiture, I am con- 
tent to escape from the torrent of such rhapsodies.”’ 

‘* But, Miss Orville, dear lady—stay one moment 
longer,” said Henry eagerly, as her hand sought the 
bolt of the door—‘‘ I waive all apologies for my in- 
civility in not sooner acknowledging your presence, 
resting such omission on the very tenable ground of 
preoccupied glances and engrossed thoughts—I pass 
over all defense to tell you that I am before you as a 
petitioner. I must take Lucy with me, to-night, to 
the concert of our incomparable Prima Donna, and 
I am here to sue for your consent. Nay, do not re- 
fuse it,’’ added he, as he marked her hesitation. 

‘‘ But Lucy’s health is not yet strong enough to 
combat with exposure, and you know she cannot 
endure the tumult of a crowded asserablage ; the ex- 
citement might possibly be productive of no salutary 
consequences, and believing this, I must withhold 
my consent.” 

‘Then [ will only try the effect of such excite- 
ment for a very little while, and will restore her to 
you in one hour’s time.” 

Miss Orvilie was still inflexible, but when Henry 
pleaded again and again, and each time with invigo- 


rated earnestness, and Lucy looked at her appealing- 
ly and beseechingly, her objections grew less indo- 
mitable, and finally gave way before the force of such 
arguments. Her approbation being thus with diffi- 
culty won, the preparations for Lucy’s little excur- 
sion were commenced. 

‘When I am invested with my lordly rights,”’ said 
Henry, playfully, to Miss Orville, after she had 
yielded her consent, “‘ tremble for your empire, for 
1 shall be the veriest tyrant that the annals of matri- 
mony ever told of. I shall have no rival competitor 
—no divided sway—aut Cesar—aut nullus.”’ 

A few minutes were sufficient for Lucy’s simple 
and unadorned toilette—a longer time, however, was 
consumed in hearing and responding to the thousand 
charges of the anxious and watchful sister—the 
ceremony of inaugurating Henry into his new and 
unshared duties, but that once completed, there was 
no longer an excuse for further detention, and Miss 
Orville reluctantly permitted them to depart. 

With the laurel wreath upon his brow—that 
wreath for which he had panted—and the breath of 
men’s applause circling his path—with the trophies 
genius had won, and fame had spread at his feet, 
Henry Wilton had yearned for purer, deeper, less 
troubled springs of happiness, and it was only when 
love’s extinguished torch again burned brightly, that 
life put on its festal robings. 

The emotions which now flowed within his heart’s 
channels seemed to him but a foretaste of the bliss 
his approaching marriage promised. With that 
young, slight form clinging to him for protection, 
and the soft eyes upturned to his face with childish 
innocence, and all-trusting affection, he bethought 
himself of the years to come, when that form should 
lean upon him yet more lovingly, and those eyes 
seek his own with more utter devotion and more 
prodigal tenderness! And yet, over this prospect, 
so fair, so shadowless, there hovered the storm- 
cloud, ‘‘no bigger than @ man’s hand,’’ yet destined 
to spread, and darken—to lower, and burst! 

CHAPTER II. 

The widely-famed and richly-gifted Cantatrice 
was singing to a crowded assemblage, each member 
of which seemed to hang enamored and spell-bound 
upon her entrancing tones. With a capriciousness 
which suited well the astonishing versatility of her 
talent, she now roved along the chromatic scale— 
now bounded from octave to octave, with a rapidity 
almost inconceivable—now wandered with dreamy 
melody through a whole labyrinth of adagios, or 
darted forward with brilliant variation upon a rush- 
ing torrent of allegros—now wailed in wild and 
spirit-like sound—now, with soul in every note, 
rested, lingered—and dwelt upon some passion- 
fraught strain, softening and subduing her voice, in a 
cadence so sweet—so thrilling—so heart-touching, 
that you might almost have deemed, as you listened, 
’twas the breath of the zephyr, entangled in the 
wind-harp and murmuring its plaint for such impri- 
sonment, while its airy existence melted away in 





the faint and fading tones! 
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‘‘ Dear Henry,’’ whispered Lucy, drawing nearer 
to her companion, ‘‘ what a pleasure you have se- 
cured me, in bringing me here to-night! I would 
not, for a great deal, have relinquished so exquisite 
anenjoyment! Is not the music transporting, be- 
yond expression ?”’ 

Her words fell on unheeding ears. Though thus 
appealed to, Henry answered not—his looks were 
averted—his thoughts engrossed—fastened—riveted, 
and with a countenance of untranslatable expression, 
he bent his gaze upon some object afar from him, 
which absorbed and held in captivity every sense. 
In the multitude around—about him, he could only 
see that one beauteous face. Unheeding the storm 
of applause which swept through the house, as the 
favorite singer, with surpassing brilliancy of execu- 
tion, ended one of her richest strains—careless of the 
ireful glances hurled at him by infuriated dilettantz, 
whose boundless enthtsiasm granted no quarter to 
sane moderation, Henry leaned further forward to 
catch again the view of the matchless features which 
had brought back to his heart so many haunting 
dreams—so many long banished memories—but the 
face was now partially turned aside, and there was 
but the beautiful contour of the rose-hued cheek— 
only the white swan-like throat—the long-silken 
ringlets, dark as the storm-cloud’s bosom—the pecu- 
liar, queen-like turn of the small head—there were 
only these charms to meet the eye of the earnest 
gazer, yet memory, that faithfulest of limners, had 
worked upon enduring tablets, and as the lady turned 
her head, the light of the hundred lamps poured 
down upon her exquisite face, and Henry Wilton 
found his conjectures realized, as he looked once 
more upon the worshiped idol of his youth—upon 
her to whom the heart’s earliest and most passionate 
sacrifice had been rendered—as he gazed again upon 
Isabel Mareille ! 

Then the thousand reminiscences—the myriads of 
sweet dreams—the host of angel-hopes which waited 
on that image, started from the gloom with which 
he had long striven to envelop them, and with them 
returned the memory of the embittered disappoint- 
ment—the fallacy of such dreams—the scattering of 
such hopes. As the torrent of these remembrances 
swept over him, Henry leaned back, tossed, oppress- 
ed and overpowered by innumerable and conflicting 
emotions. 

Lucy appealed to his attention by many gentle arts 
—but all in vain. When she spoke, he either vouch- 
safed her no reply, or if he answered, ’t was with a 
hesitation—an abstraction, which betrayed his pre- 
occupied mind, more glaringly than silence. At 
last, wearied with her unavailing efforts, and con- 
cerned at the unwonted manner of her lover, she 
ventured to whisper a wish that she might return 
home, adding as she pressed more closely to his side, 
that she felt tired and ill. 

“Ah! yes!’ replied he, abstractedly, ‘that is—I 
do not think—what did you remark, Lucy?” 

‘‘Only,”’ answered the gentle girl, as her voice 
trembled, and her eyes swam in tears, ‘ only that I 
am ill and weary, and would like to return home.” 





“Tl, dear Lucy,'’ exclaimed the lover, awakened 
into momentary contrition for his inattention to her, 
‘why did you not tell me sooner your feelings and 
wishes, that I, at least, might have obeyed the lat- 
ter?”? and alarmed at the sight of her blanched 
cheek and agitated countenance, he hurried to re- 
move her from the crowded room and its suffocating 
atmosphere, which he imagined had induced her ill- 
ness. Lucy suffered him to believe this—she would 
not let him see how, in his coldness and careless ab- 
straction, had been engendered the germs of doubt 
and the dawning breath of scarce acknowledged fears 
—she hid these things from him, for there are mo- 
ments when the spirit wears its mask and clings te- 
naciously to its disguise, though like the envenomed 
tunic in ancient lore, they tinge and quench the life 
sources of happiness with their consuming poison. 
*‘ The serpent had entered their Eden’’—the prisca 
Jides of the heart was gone! 

Restoring his gentle charge to the arms of her 
expectant sister, Henry turned his steps toward the 
scene he had temporarily quitted, not to take part in 
the worship which an entranced multitude were 
offering to the High-Priestess of Song, but to wrap 
himself in the delicious reveries which encircled his 
soul, as he looked, dwelt, and gazed upon the face, 
beautiful and enrapturing to him beyond all others. 

At last the siren strain was ended, and the vast 
assemblage in haste, tumult, and confusion, began to 
disperse. Henry stood by one of the egresses, 
whence the crowd was disgorging itself, and looked 
eagerly forward among the shifting sea of faces, 
again to behold that one of glorious loveliness, which 
had ‘‘ stood beside him like his youth,’”’ for so many 
long, varied years, and had now come back from 
temporary oblivion, fairer and brighter and dearer 
thanever. Soon he felt a light touch on his shoulder, 
and a voice whose manly tones seemed familiar, 
exclaimed, in delighted surprise, 

‘Harry Wilton, my dear fellow, I should as soon 
have thought of shaking hands with old Jupiter him- 
self, on the top of Olympus, as greeting you here! 
Come, tell me what good fortune has brought us in 
contact once more.”’ 

Full of pleasure from a meeting, the more enrap- 
turing because unlooked for, Henry sprang forward 
from the throng of persons around him, and with 
warm expression of joy clasped the hand of Alphonse 
Mareille! He half-shrank from approaching Isabel— 
he remembered her coldness—her stateliness, and he 
dreaded again to encounter the exercise of her pride ; 
but this time he had nothing to fear, for, with an ex- 
clamation of almost childish delight, with a laugh of 
girlish glee, she started from the side of her brothez, 
whose arm she held, and greeted the once-despised 
lover of her youth, with the sweetness of affection 
and the frankness of long, familiar acquaintanceship, 

‘‘ You have positively electrified this gaping crowd, 
Isabel, by your enthusiastic joy, at our unexpected 
rencontre. Join me in persuading our recovered 
friend to adjourn to the récherché pleasures of our 
petit souper, when we can give expression to our 
happiness, in presence of fewer witnesses. Come, 
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come, Henry,”’ added he, as he saw apology “stand 
prologue ” upon his countenance, ‘ you are surely a 
renegade to all ang syne memories, if you refuse.” 

And persuaded by his friend’s arguments, second- 
ed as they were by the irresistible earnestness of 
Isabel, Henry’s resolutions melted away, and a few 
moments found him, not participating in the Apician 
dainties of the petit souper which Alphonse had held 
forth as so tempting a bait, but enraptured, enthralled 
in sweet, and dangerous, because so sweet, compan- 
ionship with her who had been the angel of his boy- 
hood’s visions—the divinity of his youth’s worship! 

Fleetly passed the few hours of that happy eve! 
The wing of Time never flapped less lazily than 
then, but hues as radiant as the rainbow’s tints hung 
over his swift pinions, and burnished each moment of 
his hurrying course. 

The years of separation were replete with interest 
to each of the friends, and the tender reproach or 
soft upbraiding from the lips of Isabel Mareillé came 
with balmy sweetness to Henry’s heart, as she re- 
buked him for the wild spirit of adventure which had 
wooed him away from his quiet home, or smilingly 
chid him for an absence and a silence which had 
kept the associates of his youth ignorant of the 

.dwelling-place where his wanderings hud ceased, 
and unwitting of that fortune which had twined 
about his brows the wreath bright Genius wears. 

Hearkening to reproaches so gentle, so flattering, 
Henry sought not to still such music by word of ex- 
culpation, or expression of defense, and before a tri- 
bunal where the accuser sat in so fair, so captivating 
guise, he was content to kneel as the fettered—the 
unresisting—the vanquished. 

The future had no part in the talk of the re-united 
friends. The past claimed its rights, and the present 
hour was too prodigal of its rapture, for the over- 
charged heart to ask aught of futurity. Of his own 
marriage, Henry did not speak—he shrank from the 
faintest allusion to an event, which, but a little time 
before, he had anticipated as the acme of his joys—as 
the Eden whose flowers were to garland all the 
bright legion of his hopes. Why he now turned 
away from this prospect once so rife with happiness 
—why he shunned its mention, were questions he 
did not ask himself, in the bewildering tumult of his 
emotions, while he once more sat beside the en- 
chantress of other and earlier years, and gazed again 
into the face which had been to him as an angel’s, 
and hung upon the tones which had entranced and 
enthralled him. There he gave no breathing-place 
to thought and reflection, but alone in the hush and 
gloom of night, he looked into his heart and question- 
ed it of its faith to the gentle girl, whose “all of life 
was twined with his,” and to such communings 
conscience made response with bitter and repentant 
tears! 

CHAPTER IIT. 

““A night of sleeplessness, occasioned by anxiety 

for you, Lucy, dearest, unfits me fora fulfillment of the 
duties of Knight of the Boudoir, this morning. [am, 
however, reconciled to this temporary exile from 


your fair presence, by the reflection, that you need 
repose and quiet, afler the excitement of last night. 
Till evening, then, adieu, beloved, and when I come, 
let it be to greet smiles upon thy dear cheek, and in 
thy soft eyes, a volume sweeter to me than aught 
the sage has written, or the poet dreamed, let me 
read the truth and tenderson of thy love !”’ 

On awakening from disturbed and feverish slum- 
bers, oppressed by the memory of the past evening’s 
occurrences, the recollection of which returned to 
her heavily and gloomily, Lucy’s eye rested languid- 
ly upon the folded billet, but even as her glance ran 
rapidly over its tender words and epithets of endear- 
ment, her countenance cleared up with smiles, and 
her cheek grew momentarily bright with renewed 
hopes. Though the note bore no name, it needed 
not signature to tell her from whom it came, and its 
ardor of expression was talisman enough to woo 
back faith and confidence to the bosom whence they 
had been temporarily frighted. 

The words so magical, the professions so quick to 
call up joy and hope, were the true voice of the re- 
pentant lover’s heart. In loneliness, silence and 
penitence he had searched the chambers of that 
heart, and if old feelings and old memories had 
hitherto nestled unsuspected in its darkened corners, 
he now nobly resolved to thrust them out—to garri- 
son his soul with honor, rectitude and virtue, and 
the treasure-house of his bosom, thus sentineled, he 
felt armored—weaponed—panoplied to overcome. 

Strong in such determination, Henry sought the 
home of her to whom the allegiance of his love had 
been rendered, but which the temporary intoxication 
of a former passion, thus strangely and suddenly re- 
called, had caused to totter almost to its downfall. 
‘‘T will see Isabel no more, and so forget her,” 
mused he. Vain determination! fallacious expecta- 
tion ! 

The fresh breeze of evening swept through the 
gently swaying boughs and seemed to bear its in- 
cense to his resolve. The changing tints of sunset— 
that last blush upon the cheek of day, as she slowly 
retreats through the radiant gates of the the west, 
gathered together its long-delaying light, to gild, as 
it were, the moment when the aroused spirit cast off 
its bonds, and shook from its white wings the cum- 
brous weight of sensual feeling. 

The first sound which met the ear of Henry, as 
gaining the place of his destination, he paused mo- 
mentarily upon the threshold, caused the host of his 
resolutions to fall back appalled, for it was the voice 
of Isabel Mareillé he heard, speaking in its own 
liquid music—now broken by the chime of her melo- 
dious laughter—now hurried, with a sparkling wit, 
or softening as perchance she dwelt upon some ten- 
der theme, or dreamy fancy. 

‘*¢ You are no inopportune comer, Mr. Wilton,” ex- 
claimed she, hastily returning his salutation, as he 
entered, and looked his surprise at seeing her thus 
established, ‘‘for I have just been drawing up & 
synopsis of our friendship and association, to which 
you are precisely in time to put your hand and seal. 








I cannot pardon you for leaving all its detail to me, 
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so fatal an opiate is it to my vanity, that [ should be 
known by all present, and yet the fact of such ac- 
quaintanceship be preserved as sacredly secret as the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, until 1 unexpectedly appear in 
your midst and a grand éclaircissement ensues as a 
coup de thedtre. Indeed, I cannot forgive you, so 
don’t expect it,’’ and putting on a pretty appearance 
of anger, as she tossed her beautiful head, she turned 
toward Henry, seemingly to receive his expiation for 
such direful offense. 

*T was soon rendered, with true cavalier air and 
knightly grace. 

‘* You are undoubtedly a veritable Paladin of ro- 
mance, Mr. Wilton, and after so perfect a specimen 
of resuscitated chivalry, | would be ezigeante to re- 
quire further exposition of your gallantry. Since I 
find you and my little friend here are playing “i 
promesst sposi,” at which unexpected information I 
gave an orthodox, dramatic start, but a few moments 
before you entered, I resign all my expectations from 
your eloquence, and make a grant of its exercise to 
Lucy, without limitation and sine die.’ 

With these words she turned hastily away, and 
engaging in animated conversation with Miss Orville, 
soon appeared forgetful and careless of the presence 
of others. The stately bearing, unbending dignity, 
and calm reserve of the elder lady, told that acute- 
ness of perception had detected beneath the gloss of 
manner many of the defects and blemishes in the 
character of Isabel, and that her own high-toned feel- 
ings shrank from the contact, 

Henry, meanwhile, stole to the side of Lucy, who, 
pale and faint from the fatigue and agitation of the 
preceding eve, was confined to the soft durance of 
the sofa, but though his lips breathed to her the 
words of tenderness and affection, their utterance 
seemed forced and without the unction of genuine 
feeling; and though his eyes sought her own, they 
were oftener withdrawn, and directed, fraught with 
the heart’s messages to the beauteous face of Isabel, 
who, radiant with animation, and peerless with 
loveliness, afforded a striking contrast to the sickly, 
haggard cheek and languid countenance of poor 
Lucy. He had thought himself armed strong with 
unyielding resolves, but even now, he found them 
one by one falling away, and leaving him detenseless 
and unresisting.. He had striven to quell the revivi- 
fied power of early ties, and had thought them con- 
quered, but across the waste of memory their music 
still floated, guiding him back to the one fair oasis of 
his youth, and fate seemed to draw him after the 
siren song. ‘Thus enervated, allured, entranced by 
the presence of one to whom his heart had once 
given all its idolatry, be oscil!ated between honor 
and passion—between holy duty and tumultuous in- 
clination, but yet he struggled, and thus struggling, 
he trembled upon the precipice’s verge! 

“‘] like not this friend of yours, dear Lucy,” said 
her sister, when at night they were alone in the 
apartment they shared, ‘‘ I mistrust her smooth, flat- 
tering words, and beneath the light, frothy gaiety of 
her manner, I fear I discover deep and unfathomable 
arts;’? and she parted the dark tresses upon Lucy’s 





brow, and gazed long, sorrowfully and tenderly in 
her face. 

“Not like Isabel, dear sister! Why, what an 
anomaly! For my part, I think her own sweet 
name and love, synonomous terms. Not love Isabel! 
That is to be without a heart !”” 

‘‘Ah! my little enthusiast! you are looking at her 
through the medium of your partiality, and so, I can- 
not let my judgment follow in the wake of your pre- 
possessions. Is there not somewhat of mystery about 
her former association with Henry?” added she, 
after a rause. “It is strange he has never named 
her to us, when he has alluded to his eariy life! I 
like it not!” 

** But then, I have not told him of my school-day 
friendship with her, and when I said she was coming 
to attend our marriage, I spoke of her only as a dear 
and early friend, without mentioning her name. I 
do not see any thing mysterious in that matter-of-fact 
affair, dear sister,’’ laughingly responded Lucy. 

Miss Orville shook her head, but made no reply. 

‘‘ Now, sister, that shake of the head looks omi- 
nous, and | confess the ‘awful nod’ savors of some- 
thing portentous, even to my dull imagination. Do 
unfold to me its mystic language, for my ingenuity 
can never interpret it unassisted.”’ 

‘Tt says something, dear Lucy,”’ rejoined her sis- 
ter, smiling sadly, ‘‘ which I trust may have its 
origin only in my fears and in my love to you, and 
which your own heart, I hope, may never realize !’’ 

And thus the conversation between the sisters 
ended, yet not thus did the consequences rest in the 
bosom of either. 

This day was but a type of many succeeding ones. 
Brightly sped the hours to Henry, for the morn- 
ings were dedicated to walks or rides, in which 
Lucy’s feeble health forbade her to participate, and 
thus he was left alone wiih Isabel, either to loiter 
beside the flower-gemmed path—to list the low 
singing of the silver brook, aud the melodious note 
of wild bird on the wing, or to linger along the wind- 
ing road, where the breezes wooed the summer 
boughs, while blue sky and golden sunlight came 
shyly through the leafy canopy. The evenings had 
not the rapture of the morning’s excursion, for then 
the conversation, the presence of Isabel were shared 
with others, and with her, too, who with soft, timid 
countenance, and ‘“‘ white rose cheek,’’ seemed to 
rise up in judgment against his heart's perfidy, and 
condemn his wavering faith, At such moments, 
when his eye caught her own, so mournful, yet so 
tender, and her low voice, with its touching melody, 
broke the spell which fettered him in sparkling bonds, 
then remorse stretched her dark, foul wings over 
him, and shut out the feverish glare of passion—then 
honor and love struggled and combatted—honor 
panoplied in right—and love, which, casting off the . 
shakles of a short-lived oblivion, had come forth in 
all the might of one, to whom victory has never yet 
denied its laurel. Henry trembled, yet, now he had 
no power to. stay the conflict—he was scorched by 
the fiery torture, but he had not the energy to smother 
the wide-spreading flames—lacerated by the strife, 
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yet too weak to end the fierce and turbulent war- 
fare ! 
CHAPTER IV. 

Lucy’s first doubts had been checked, ere they had 
assured existence, and her earliest fears had been 
allayed by the renewal and reiteration of gentle words 
and balmy vows, but now that she no more heard 
these words—no longer received these vows, she 
grew listless, dispirited and gloomy. She remem- 
bered the expressions of distrust which had escaped 
her sister, concerning the former association of Hen- 
ry with Isabel Mareillé, and as she brooded over 
them, they fastened upon her mind, until they seem- 
ed prophetic. Day by day, doubts crowded upon 
her, and clung to her heart like icicles, freezing up 
the fountain of hopes which had welled forth from 
her soul’s deeps. In the love-lit glances riveted 
upon another—in the passionate, breathless admira- 
tion depicted in Henry’s countenance, as he hung 
upon every tone which stirred the lip of Isabel, or 
watched every movement of her graceful person, 
Lucy read startling truths, and as she marked these 
evidences of his inward emotions, she felt, bitterly 
felt, how poor, how paltry had been the love given 
to her—how unfathomable—how intense the idolatry 
lavished upon another! She was, now, never alone 
with him—such interviews he seemed to shun, and 
thus she had not the opportunity, though she sought 
it daily, hourly, to open to him her whole heart, and 
let him see how many, how painful were the doubts 
and the fears rankling there. But the time came not! 

‘We are a happy partie quarrée,”’ said Isabel, as 
the accustomed circle drew around the table in Miss 
Orville’s parlor, the evening preceding the one ap- 
pointed for Lucy’s marriage, “‘but my ideas are so 
engrossed with the morrow’s bridal, that I confess I 
can think or speak of naught else. Do you know, 
Mr. Wilton,’’ added she, turning appealingly to 
Henry, “that Lucy has actually forsworn the gtit- 
tering diamond tiara, which, with the munificence of 
the fiancé you have presented to her, and resolutely 
affirms her determination to crown herself to-morrow 
with an odd number of pale japonicas? Do join me 
in praying grace for the diamonds.”’ 

“They would, indeed, sparkle regally amid your 
dark tresses, dear Lucy,’’ said he, as his hand twined 
itself in the silken braids; ‘“* why will you not wear 
my own gift?” 

‘*8o rich an ornament would not accord harmoni- 
ously with the very simple tot/ette Lucy has chosen 
to adopt,”’ remarked Miss Orville, answering for her, 
“and I am sure, Henry, the bride will not be the less 
dear, for the lack of costly gems.” 

‘Then my little Lucy shall do as she likes,’’ re- 
plied Henry, caressing the pale cheek, which at 
endearments so unwonted of late, was tinged with a 
momentary blush—‘‘ I will not divide with her, her 
empire over the grand affair of the toilette.” 

An almost imperceptible sneer curled the haughty 
lip of Isabel at this exposition of fondness, but the 
calm eye of Miss Orville was upon her, and the sar- 
castic expression was quickly lost in her most 





radiant smile, as she bounded off on some sparkling 
sally, soon returning with more apparent delight to 
the ceremony of the morrow, which she seemed 
never weary of anticipating. 

The evening wore away with mirth—laughter and 
gay words. Even the countenance of Lucy was 
lighted up with the glow of happiness, for Henry had 
never been more kind, more ‘prodigal of fond words 
and tender attentions than now, and upbraiding her- 
self for her doubts—her suspicion—her distrust, she 
gave them to the winds. Overpowered by the excess 
of her emotions—present joy, and the anticipated 
realization of all her hopes, which the morrow would 
consummate, she lifted up her heart in thankfulness 
to the God of her youth, for the rich blessing where- 
with he had gladdened her life! 

Not thus glowed the bosom of Henry Wilton. 
That bosom had long been tossed by a wild warfare, 
yet now he felt that he was nearing the goal of his 
fate, and with the calmness of despair, he walked 
toward it. He smothered thought—memory—con- 
science—and with an excitement he courted, a gaiety 
he feigned—a tenderness his heart contradicted, but 
his judgment dictated, he gave no pausing moment 
to reflection. To an eye more practiced than that of 
Lucy, a semblance so specious—a masquerade of 
feeling so perfectly sustained, would have seemed 
truth and reality. 

“We are actually encroaching upon the ‘ witching 
time o’ night,’’’ said Isabel, rising and enveloping 
herself in the light folds of her shawl, whose gos- 
samer texture could scarce defend her from the cool 
breath of the summer’s eve. ‘We forget that to- 
morrow has its duties, and we must now court Mor- 
pheus and his poppies, perseveringly, or we shall 
have dim eyes and haggard cheeks for the festal rites 
of Hymen. Mr. Wilton, are you sane enough to be 
my escort to my boarding-house, or are you hurrying 
so rapidly toward the stars, that you eschew the 
dusty street and a mundane mortal like myself? If 
you can come down from such aerial height, [ shall 
be happy to detain you for five minutes’ walk on this 
nether world.” 

Henry’s acquiescence rendered, Isabel hastily of- 
fered her adieu for the night, saying to Lucy, as she 
threw her arms caressingly around her neck— 

* Be sure, dear Lucy, to catch some of Aurora’s 
blushes for these pretty cheeks to-morrow, or I shall 
search every bowtigue in town for a tinge of rouge 
to flush their beautiful marble.” Speaking thus, she 
leaned over her, and kissed the brow, cheek and 
lips. Alas! tt was the kiss of Judas !! 

Silently, and with laggard steps, Henry and his 
companion pursued their way, the bright stars, and 
brighter moon looking down upon them, while the 
summer’s air slumbered breathlessly around. 

‘So, Henry, you are going to be married,” said 
Isabel, breaking a silence, which, from its duration, 
was becoming awkward to both, “actually upon 
matrimony’s verge! I did not know until I came 
here, that you were a party to the bridal to which 
I was bidden. Upon this, the subject of your mar- 
riage, you know I have never before trespassed when 
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alone with you—but now, so near its consummation, 
I will no longer shrink from it. Remembering the 
events of our early years, I could but be surprised 
to receive from my friend, the intelligence which 
made you one with the hero of her pretty romanc- 
ings—surprised, I say—I will not add, grieved— 
that is a word inadmissible in a woman’s vocabulary, 
so far as the desertion of a lover is implicated.”’ 

“ Desertion, Isabel! Can you call it desertion, 
when for years and years, your image made up the 
Paradise of my dreams—when | only withdrew my 
vows, because I saw them indignantly spurned— 
heartlessly mocked? But these are vain protesta- 
tions—fruitless memories’’—said he, checking him- 
self, and an almost inaudible sigh was breathed from 
his bosom. 

That sigh was echoed—the hand resting on his arm 
grew tremulous with agitation—the whole form 
shook with emotion—and [sabel Mareille burst into 
a passion of tears! Henry was startled. 

‘‘Isabel, dear, dearest ‘Tsabel,”’ whispered he, 
soothingly, as he Jaid his hand upon her own, ‘* why 
do you weep? Have I said aught to wound you? 
I did not mean to upbraid, when I reverted to the 
bitterness of the past—indeed, [ did not. You can- 
not believe me capable of the paltry revenge of re- 
crimination for hasty words, spoken years since, 
which at best, may have had their origin only in 
your candor and frankness.” 

“Oh, no! no!”’ sobbed Isabel, ‘I do not believe 
you would taunt me for an act, which I have long 
felt was but the consummation of my folly and my 
infatuation—for was it not folly—infatuation,’”’ and 
she raised her head, and fixing her tearful eyes upon 
him, smiled bitterly—‘‘ ay, superlative folly—blind 
infatuation, which prompted me to cast away the 
affection, whose priceless worth I see, now that it is 
irrevocable—to throw from me the heart whose faith 
I yearn after, now that it is irretrievably lost to me? 
It would be the refinement of torture to reproach me 
now, Henry,” added she, despairingly. 

‘‘ Isabel, why did you not tell me all this, before it 
was too late ?”’ said Henry, in a hollow voice. “It 
is absolute misery to hear you speak thus, 20w— 
now,” repeated he, with a gesture of despair, ‘when 
my fate is irrevocably ordered !”’ 

** And why is it too late? Why cannot destiny be 
coaxed to another altar, und enticed to record other 
vows?” and she looked up into his face with her 
own bright smile—the brighter for the tears through 
which it shone, and clasping her hands over his arm, 
beautiful tempter as she was, stood still, as she 
awaited the manner in which the bait so artfully— 
so inimitably thrown, should be met by her victim. 

‘< Isabel! dear, too dear Isabel! tempt me not, for 
the love of God!” ejaculated the miserable man— 
‘do not entice me to an act for which my heart 
pants, but at which honor, self-respect, principle, and 
every manly feeling start back aghast!” 

Yet again the fair tempter spoke, and with honeyed 
and effectual argument, for ere the midnight moon 
declined, a small skiff might have been seen darting 
across the star-gemmed waters of the river, which 





coursed by the city, and touching at the shore of a 
sister state; while from the fairy bark, all sprinkled 
with the spray which the hasty dash of the oar had 
thrown over her, stepped forth Isabel Mareillé, en- 
circled by the arm of her lover. The cottage, the 
limit of their wanderings once gained, Isabel stood 
before the man of God, glorious in all her matchless 
loveliness—no pale wreath mingling with the volume 
of dark tresses, which, damp and disheveled, fell 
over her shoulders—no glittering jewels sparkling in 
their rich masses—no silvery veil floating athwart 
the beautiful features, or casting its light folds around 
the graceful figure, but simple and unadorned as a 
peasant girl, with naught of the bridal’s snowy vest- 
ments about her but the white robe, now discolored 
with dust, and drenched with spray, she knelt before 
that lowly altar. Yet, she was lovely! oh! how 
lovely! and who, gazing upon her, would have ima- 
gined the heart that throbbed within that bosom, was 
blemished with faults and blackened with deformi- 
ties! But of this Henry Wilton thought not, and the 
nuptial benediction pronounced, he clasped her to his 
breast, with an intensity of love—an excess of idola- 
try which then left no room in his heart for regret or 
remorse, at the fate of the gentle being, the springs 
of whose earthly peace, his perfidy had imbittered 
and quenched ! 


CHAPTER V. 


She faded slowly! With the dews of youth glis- 
tening upon each expanding bud, the blossoms fell 
from the green bough of Life’s spring-tree. In the 
Aurora of the heart’s hopes the streams of existence 
flowed forward to mingle with the Marah-tide of sor- 
row. Joy early quenched its minstrelsy—futurity’s 
horizon, briefly radiant with promises, soon clad 
itself in clouds, and thus the young and smitten spirit 
trod the paths to the dark, silent grave! Yet none, 
looking upon the fair serenity of that brow, and 
catching the light of the rare smile, could know of 
the soul’s bitterness or the heart’s strife—for this 
was the part borne in the glittering drama of society 
—the mask worn for the world’s great stage, and 
the beholder dreamed not of the darkness which 
succeeded when the pageant was ended and the cur- 
tain fallen between her and the gay and smiling 
crowd. The world owns no fellowship with the 
broken heart, and ’t is well to hide from its gaze the 
chords on which hope once made melody, now shat- 
tered and quenched. 

The gray dawn of morning penetrated the curtained 
windows of the room in which Lucy Orville was ex- 
tended, pale—emaciated—dying! The soft, fair fea- 
tures were ghastly at the near approach of Death— 
the gentle eyes dull with the film gathering over 
them—the lips colorless and tremulous with some 
lingering, passionate tenderness—the last shadow- 
ings of earth upon the spirit’s bright robes of light! 
The book of God rested open beside the pillow, but 
its page was blistered with tears—tears, too, stood 
brimming in the dimmed eyes of the sufferer. 

‘* Dearest sister!’ said she to the lonely watcher 
who hung over her with agonized affection, “ forgive 
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this weakness—these are the last tears I shall give to 
the memory of my departed earthly hopes’”—and 
putting her thin, pale hands over her. face, she wept 
for a few moments with convulsive anguish. ‘ But 
why should I grieve,’”’ resumed she, after some 
minutes of uncontrollable emotion; ‘“‘ why repine 
that the only happy vision which ever begirt my 
youth was so suddenly and so fonlly disfigured. 
Shall I question the wisdom of Him who is all-wise? 
‘The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I 
not drink it?’ I had wrapped myself too closely in 
worldly hopes, and they have been torn from me to 
show, through their rents, a brighter inheritance, 
which could only be reached passing by the wreck 
of earth’s promises.” 

Faint and exhausted, she leaned back upon her 
pillow, while the livid hues of death crept faster and 
faster over the marble-like features, and the bosom 
heaved fitfully with interrupted breatbings. 

‘¢T have sorrowed to leave you, dear sister,’’ again 
spoke she, but the voice was low and hollow—‘“I 
have grieved that we must be severed, yet this has 
been but the short conflict—the momentary struggle 
of Nature with Faith—‘ I do not leave you comfort- 
less.’ ’? And even while she spoke, the first sunshine 
of morning broke through the closed windows and 
poured its tide of gold over the couch of death. A 
seraphic smile stole over her countenance, and 
pointing to the ever-brightening ray, she whis- 
pered— 

‘Does not that radiant messenger come as a type 
of the blessed light which shall succeed your night 
of sorrow? Does it not beara promise of peace, 
serenity and joy, dear sister? To me it is only the 
glimmerings of celestial glory—the dawnings of eter- 
nal day. Life and its shadows are fading before the 
splendors of my heavenly home—sorrow has fled— 
and—all—a|]—is—peace—deep—peace !” 

The words died away faintly—the head sank back 
heavily upon the pillow—the eyelids closed lan- 
guidly—wearily—and softly as the visitings of sleep 
glide to the tired child, so death came to that young, 
gentle, suffering spirit! 

In frenzied anguish the lonely sister bent over the 
breathless clay! The Destroyer wore the garb of 
beauty there, for the heavenly smile yet lingered upon 
the lip—the sunbeam, with its golden finger, touched 
the pale features till they seemed bathed in that 
glow of health they had not borne even in life—the 
long, brown tresses swept over the white bosom and 
rested alike on brow and cheek! She seemed, in- 
deed, but to slumber! 

‘* Beloved and blessed !”’ sobbed the heart-stricken 
mourner, ‘‘ how peaceful is thy home in heaven; 
how full of heaviness mine in this miserable world.” 
And weeping, she threw herself in all the abandon- 
ment of grief beside the cold, inanimate form of the 
dead. Her touch rested upon the icy hand of the 
corpse—it fell heavily from the side to which it had 
been pressed when Death sought his own, and as it 

fell there was loosed from its grasp the treasure to 
which it had clung even at life’s last throb—it was 
the miniature of the one she had loved so unspeak- 





ably—so entirely! With its bright tints and health- 
hued features the picture was a strange, a startling 
contrast to the images of Death and Grief between 
which it rested. 

The bereaved sister had no room for earthly pas- 
sions as she delivered herself to tears and deep la- 
mentations beside the couch of the departed, yet as 
her eye encountered the portrait she sighed bitterly, 
exclaiming, while she pressed her lips upon the mar- 
ble brow and icy cheek of the victim— 

‘‘ Injured, gentle being! all thy sorrows are ended! 
Grief, desolation have but begun for me—remorse, 
torturing remorse for another. 

CHAPTER VI. 

From another and more voluptuous clime were 
borne the luxuries and elegancies with which the 
boudoir of Isabel Wilton was adorned. The heavy 
velvet curtains, over whose rich draperies glittered 
deep golden fringes, overshadowed the windows and 
swept the carpet, in whose soft depths the foot was 
embedded at every step. From the several niches 
gleamed the white statue, each linking with its 
chiseled beauties a volume of classic lore—here the 
Aphrodite, there the Psyche—here an Antinoiis, 
there a Perseus—now a Hebe, the faultless imper- 
sonation of youth, garnished with her wreaths, and 
caressing the proud bird of the sun—now, an Apollo, 
wearing his fadeless bays, and bearing his golden 
lyre. Almost enveloped in the massive drapery of 
the curtain, whose sweeping folds shut out an adjoin- 
ing apartment, peeped forth the Genius of Silence, with 
the finger pressed upon the lip, beautifully conceived, 
faultlessly sculptured, and from the lofty pedestal on 
which it stood, overlooking the other creations, it- 
self seemingly the presiding deity of the world of 
marble over which it towered. Intermingled with 
the white statues, the warm tints of the limner 
glowed, and the heavenly Madonna of a Raphael— 
the golden conceptions of a Titian—the bright-hued 
imaginings of a Correggio—the wild, gloom-sha- 
dowed picturings of the poet-painter—soft, rich 
scenes of Claude, steeped in sunshine, hung amid 
the gleaming sculpture—ottomans and couches, on 
which the superb velvet cushions were carelessly 
tossed, invited repose amid the surrounding magnifi- 
cence. Broad mirrors, stretching their sparkling 
length from ceiling to floor, gave back an infinitude 
of the adornments ranged around this feminine realm, 
and multiplied on each shining expanse the only 
breathing image amid this world of art and luxury— 
the lovely mistress of its splendor. The atmosphere 
was heavy with the fragrance exhaled from flasks of 
rich perfume, and blending with their odors, the 
scent of rare exotics streamed from alabaster vases. 
The gorgeous curtains shut out the glare of day, and 
subdued its rays to a mellowed light, while the fire 
burned within the grate with a blaze too feeble to 
irradiate the voluptuous twilight of the room. 

Isabel Wilton was alone; but since her married 
life this loneliness at home, this non-association with 
her husband, was a circumstance harmonious to her 





inclination, and had become habitual. Even in the 
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brief space of a few fleeting months the infatuated 
lover had beheld the draught of happiness he yearned 
for darkened and poisoned—he had felt the dazzling 
spell which beguiled him growing dimmer and 
fainter, and the husband admitted within the pene- 
tralta of feminine arts, became utterly miserable as 
the unmasked reality glared horribly upon him, and 
he saw the blackness and deformities of that bosom 
within which he had poured the full tide of his 
heart’s worship. He shrank and quailed before the 
terrible ebullitions of temper which rendered his home 
but a battle-ground of words, and the querulousness, 
sarcasms and upbraidings which in one continuous 
torrent flowed upon him from the lips of his wife, 
had well nigh put out the flame burning for years so 
warmly in his breast. 

Even in her more tranquil moods any overture of 
kindness on his part, any attempt at those endear- 
ments which render the sanctuary of domestic life 
the Holy of Holies to the idolatrizing heart, were re- 
pelled with a smothered exclamation of impatience, 
or a more overt breaking forth of contempt, and 
Henry sighed in the very bitterness of anguish as he 
thought how fatally he had mistaken that happiness 
which he believed forever consummated when Isabel 
Mareilié surrendered herself to his arms. 

But over the realm of fashion, of which she was 
the acknowledged arbitress, lsabel domineered in 
gentler guise and with more shining sceptre. Mrs. 
Wilton’s fétes were unanimously adjudged the douw- 
quets of the season—her costwme the unblemished 
picture of Parisian paruwre—her approval or con- 
demnation, the life-sentence or death-knell of every 
matier touching the boudoir or drawing-room, while 
she, the queen of each banquet, the divinity of the 
toilette, over the fair vassals of her empire extended 
no sway less soft than that of smiles and flattering 
words. 

There was a gentle rap at the door of the apart- 
ment in which Isabel now sat alone, and scarce was 
permission given to the intruder to enter, than Henry 
Wilton advanced into the room. He held an open 
letter in his hand, and approaching his wife, while he 
strove to dress his haggard, care-worn features in a 
smile of olden days, he said, looking round on the 
beautiful arrangements with which the boudoir was 
enriched— 

‘It seems I am but the impersonation of a frown 
which Destiny is thrusting into this bright abode, for 
with my pale visage I can scarce hope for admittance 
into such fair companionship. But Iam come hither in 
suppliant guise,’’ added he, seating himself upon the 
extremity of the lounge on which Isabel was 
lolling. 

**] deemed some such mission had secured me the 
honor of this visit,’’ replied Isabel, with a contemp- 
tuous sneer upon her beautiful lip; for, in good sooth, 
my threshold is rarely darkened by such gloomy en- 
trance, But, to the suit, which brings me so. un- 
common a guest.”’ 

Henry’s brow lowered, but without further ex- 
pression of his feeling he extended the letter to her, 
saying— 





“ This will tell you, Isabel; my aunt, of whom I 
have often spoken to you, is preparing for a visit to 
us. It is an indulgence which she has long been 
promising herself, as you know, and which | have 
hitherto foreborne to encourage by invitation, in con- 
sequence of your objections—but now I can refrain 
no longer from this evidence of my gratitude and at- 
tachment to her, my only relative—one who loved 
me when I had naught else to love, and with her af- 
fection gave me all her interest and her care. I come 
to ask that you will second the assurance of wel- 
come which I propose immediately to dispatch to 
her.” 

Isabel continued silent while he spoke, but it was 
evident this. silence had been a powerful effort 
to her, for the letter shook in her hand, tremulous 
with passion, and the blood was fast retreating from 
her features, distorted with anger. 

‘¢ J second such an assurance!” exclaimed she— 
*«T give countenance to such an excess of folly in 
you! Never, never! Let her linger out her days 
in the squalid cot where she has always dwelt, and 
which is a much fitter abode for her unlettered 
coarseness than the house in which I preside. This 
is a point which you have long striven to gain, but 
rely upon it, [ concede it not. When I married you 
it was not on condition I was to domesticate your ill- 
bred associates in my own elegant home, and put my 
refinement to the torture by unceasing intercourse 
with low-born ignorance and barbarous grossness. 
Write to her! Receive her! Faugh! The very 
idea of sight of, or contact with, the old crone 
sickens me. Never repeat such a request to me,”’ 

Indignation darkened the countenance of Henry 
Wilton, yet he kept back its outbreak. 

‘* But, Isabel, only reflect,’’? remonstrated he— 
“with wealth almost inexhaustible, which. has be- 
come mine solely by the bounty of another, should I 
not extend. plenteously to the one who nourished, 
protected and cherished my orphaned childhood, 
sharing with me all her scanty store? Possessed of 
a, home furnished with every comfort, garnished 
with every luxury, should I shut its doors upon the 
lsind- hearted being who cared for me in the days of my 
obscurity and destitution? The contested subject is 
the only one on which I must beg—importune your 
concurrence. You will not refuse when I sue for it 
so earnestly, Isabel—dear Isabel ?’’ and he drew near 
to. her and clasped the hand which held the letter. 

She started to her feet, throwing from her the 
embrace with which. he sought to mollify her 
anger. 

“Come, Henry Wilton, none of your sickly en- 
dearments and disgusting caresses. Seek not thus 
to bribe my consent in this affair, for I am deter- 
mined, fixed, immovable in my resolve. She shall 
not come !”’ 

‘Shall not? That is a strong expression, Isabel. 
Remember, this house is mine, and if L have hereto- 
fore solicited: your approval in this matter, it has 
been only in the hope of rendering the contested visit 
more tolerable to my relation. Henceforth I act for 
myself, and this very morning I write the letter which 
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shall insure and accelerate her arrival at my house. 
This house shall be hereafter her home, for so was 
one of my promises to her in my early life.” 

‘‘Do it—ay! do it,” retorted the enraged wife, 
‘and the step which announces her entrance on this 
threshold ceases not to echo ere mine crosses it 
never to return. Not one moment beyond the down- 
fall of my influence over my husband do | remain to 
share his home.” 

* Influence? Alas! Isabel—look back—behold 
what has been the unlimited power of your influence 
over me, and if it has been weakened or overthrown, 
your coldness, reproaches and opposition to my 
every wish have effected its destruction.” 

‘* Yes! in the past I see one point, my ascendency 
over you did effect, and which should have insured 
your undying gratitude, for I saved you from a 
meagre destiny, truly, when I stepped in between 
you and little Lucy Orville. Ha! ha! what would 
her pitiful, beseeching face have looked like amid 
the splendor and elegance of your home? My Pe- 
nates here would have passed for pretty white men 
and women, and no doubt the little simpleton would 
have clad my Venus in an orthodox robe of muslin 
and lace, or pinned a shawl most thoughtfully about 
the neck of my pretty Cupid! Ha! ha!” 

* Tsabel !” said Henry, while the blood left his lips 
until they were hueless, and his whole frame was 
convulsed with agitation; ‘‘cannot the grave pre- 
serve its sanctity untouched by your bitterness and 
sarcasm? Will you seek to invade the sacredness 
of the memory overmantling that wronged and gentle 
being? ‘Will you torture me by unclosing a wound 
which ceases not to fester and rankle, and thus ago- 
nize me? Will you recall the remembrance of my 
dishonor, of my base-hearted perfidy—a remem- 
brance which, like a Medusa’s head, stalks before 
me in my daily paths and glares upon me through the 
long and sleepless and terrible night. Forbear, as 
you regard my peace, I supplicate you !” 

‘Since her memory is so hallowed, why feasted 
you not longer on her presence? Why did you, by 
your desertion of her, make her quarrel with life ?” 
sneered Isabel. ‘ 

“ Why did I? alas! Isabel, do you ask me this? 
You, who knew my weakness, and knowing it, told 
me I was loved ?’” 

“fioved! ha! ha!—and you believed it? Why, 
Henry Wilton!” said she, approaching him and lay- 
ing her hand upon his arm, while her dark eyes di- 
lated with passion, and her voice, before loud and 
fierce, melted down into a whisper— Henry Wil- 
ton, I mever loved you. Turning back to my youth, 
I remember not the time I did not detest you, and 
from the hour your manly spirit quailed before my 
temptations—your honor cowered before my wo- 
man’s tears, and woman’s arts, I despised—I loathed 
you!”? 

Henry shrank from her touch. 

“Woman's tears—awoman’s arts said you? Fiend’s, 
devil’s rather! Isabel, your conduct drives me to 
madness—to desperation! Your persecution, your 

insatiate cruelty will goad me on to turn my hand 
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against my own life—to take the being God has 
given me.” 

“You, you take your life!” repeated Isabel, 
slowly and with unutterable contempt. ‘Ha! ha! 
the idea is laughable! A man whose honor could 
yield to a few tears and to the mockery of protestation, 
talk of a deed which the heroes of antiquity sought! 
Your dastard spirit would start back aghast at the 
sight of the sword, and tremble at the thought of 
falling upon its point.”? And with a bitter and taunt- 
ing laugh she turned away. 

Henry’s features were bloodless and livid—his lips 
were tightly compressed, and on his countenance 
sat stern despair and frenzied agony—suddenly look- 
ing sharply around him, he stretched forth his hand, 
and snatching a jeweled dagger from a small stand, 
where it lay among other beautiful specimens of an- 
tique art, and which the unfortunate wife had pre- 
served for the exquisite delicacy of its chasing and 
the rich gems adorning its hilt, he quickly wrested 
it from its sheath, and while a flash of frantic passion 
crossed his features, he struck it into his bosom! 

As Isabel tore the last shred from the fatal letter, 
there was a heavy fall beside her—the hot blood 
spouted over her dress, and flowed in one crimson 
tide over her feet, making her, even er start and 
tremble, as the warm current touched her. She 
turned to behold her husband prostrated beside her, 
the life-blood welling from his breast and his features 
stiffening in death ! 

“ There!” exclaimed he, with the little strength 
remaining. ‘There! will not that suffice you, Isabel 
Wilton ?”’ and he threw from him the poignard, on 
whose bright edge curdled a few, dark, purple drops. 
“Ts not the sacrifice now complete? Woman! 
fiend ! tempter! with my last breath I curse you!” 

There was silence—the silence of the dead— 
broken only by the horrible gurglings of the dying 
man’s last throes! Isabel bent over the body long 
afier life had departed, yet one might have looked in 
vain within the clear, dark eye for one tear—upon 
the haughty lip for the tremulousness of emotion— 
upon the smooth cheek for the pallor of grief—the eye 
gleamed as was its wont—not a muscle of the lip 
quivered—not a ray of the roseate cheek was 
paled ! 

‘One thing is fortunate,’? murmured she, as aris- 
ing from beside the stiffened frame, she shook from 
her robe the heavy gore which clung to it—“‘one 
thing is fortunate—that tiresome old aunt will not 
come.” 

Pausing thoughtfully for a moment, she rang a 
small silver bell, whose musical notes seemed almost 
shrill in the solemn stillness of the room. As a ser- 
vant obeyed the summons, she stepped behind the 
velvet curtain which was drawn between the apart- 
ment and her own chamber, but ere its last fold fell 
heavily from the hand which upheld it, she turned 
toward the shuddering attendant, and cloaking her 
heartlessness with a show of grief, which her wary 
artfulness admonished, she explained, with hypo- 
critical tears and in broken words, the bleeding spec- 
tacle. In another minute, the massive drapery had 
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fallen between the guilty woman and the ghastly face 
of the dead! 
CHAPTER VII. 

Once more Isabel was alone within the luxurious 
boudoir, but this time no cumbrous dark drapings 
shut out the rich glow of daylight—no heavy folds 
of velvet tapestried the lofty walls. Months had 
rolled around since the haughty mistress had stood 
within the apartment thus garnished, seen the death- 
struggle, heard the death-surges of life’s ebbing tide, 
and listed the death-curse from the white lips of the 
departing soul. Fearfully, deeply, unyieldingly had 
that curse fastened upon its guilty and miserable vic- 
tim; demons, and flaming ministers of justice—the 
loud cries of a conscience which could not be stitled 
—the never-ceasing imprecations of remorse and 
the undying shrieks of despair encircled, haunted and 
tortured her—thes¢ shapes pursued her—these sounds 
tormented her. These it was which had made the 
eye lustreless before its time—had stolen the tints 
from the summer-rose of youth, which was wont to 
blush upon the cheek—had robbed the figure of its 
roundness, its luxuriant contour, its voluptuous 
grace, and taken away the ripe color of the dewy 
lip, making it white, parched, and tremulous! 

The sweet summer-time, with her showers of 
golden light, was walking abroad upon the earth and 
giving out fragrance and melody as her soft step 
waked the slumbering rose, or sought and invoked 
the chime of the whispering zephyrs. 

Isabel Wilton sat alone within the room peopled 
by spectral images of a horrible past—images which 
even the daylight could not pale. The sun looked 
into the richly ornamented apartment and touched 
upon the white statues ranged around, seeming, as 
his ray flung its brightness over the chiseled marble, 
to flush the triumphs of art with the eloquent hues of 
nature. The cool breezes of evening swept up to 
the open window, and stirred the satin curtains until 
their azure folds rose and fell capriciously, and the 
long silver fringes shook their glittering threads, 
sparkling with ever-changing lustre. Isabel bent 
down her eyes in moody thought, and the fair and 
beauteous brow was knitted and blemished by the 
lines of care—the lip quivered convulsively, and short 
and hurried breathings heaved the white bosom. 
Unconsciously her hand clasped a few bright flow- 
ers, blooming in a vase beside her, but even as she 
plucked the buds she threw them from her. 

“Sweet children of Nature!’’ ejaculated the 
miserable woman, ‘‘ ye who are so aptly termed the 
‘smiles of Providence,’ what fellowship have I, the 
murderess—the lost spirit, with such as ye? Hence, 
hence, ye glorious types—ye beauteous symbols! 
and now as I cast you from me, ye but seem to be 
tossed and whirled in a sea of blood—for all that I 
touch, all that these polluted hands caress, even with 
momentary dalliance, spring away from me to sail 





and career over waves of blood—blood! Ha! now, 
see that spectral face which gibes upon me as it flits 
by—the hollow eyes glare madly at me—and now 
again, it rises up—up on billows of gore, as if to 
touch the battlements of Heaven, and carry there the 
accusation it has traced in characters of flame—while 
I—I am rolling downward—downward, to the black- 
ness of darkness forever !” 

Pale—trembling—shrieking, she crouched beneath 
the folds of the window’s drapery, while the pant- 
ings of her bosom told that the agony of fear grasped 
every faculty, and that the terrors of the accursed 
had commenced in the breast of the guilty—the con- 
science-stricken Woman. 

Twilight was now gathering fast over the face of 
the heavens, and already its gloom, deepened by the 
overhanging drapery of the curtains, had crept into 
the lonely apartment where Isabel lingered. Start- 
ing, as if just aware of the darkness which the soft 
shadows heralded, she sprang to a table near and 
rang, with vehemence, the small, silvery-toned bell 
which rested upon it. 

“Lights! lights!’? exclaimed she, with frantic 
eagerness, as a servant appeared at her summons— 
‘quick! instantly! this darkness suffocates me—it 
appalls me,’’ added she, as the door closed after the 
domestic. 

Staggering to a couch, she fell exhausted among 
its silken cushions. ‘Ay, an hundred lamps to chase 
away the foul fiends!’? murmured she. ‘ Thus, 
demons, tormenting shapes, I combat ye! In light— 
in glare—in blaze, ye cannot overcome me! Ha! 
art thou here again, inexorable spirit! thou, who hast 
haunted my every hour with thy glaring eyes, and 
hueless features, and reeking side! Gloriously, fitly 
art thou avenged! Tormenting fiend! comest thou 
yet again, scofling and gibing at me!—away—away ! 
Wouldst thou drag me with thee to death—to dark- 
ness—to everlasting fire? Thou shalt not—I will 
spurn thee from me—hence—begone!”’ and starting 
upright, she cast forward her hands as though to bat- 
tle with a pursuing enemy. 

‘Ha! dost thou glare upon me so? But thou 
canst not reach me with thy bloody hands! No! 
no! Henry Wilton, I defy thee—I dare thee! Again 
—again—comest thou nearer—nearer? Away— 
away !”’ and shrieking in frenzied fear, the wretched 
woman sunk back upon her pillow, while the blaze 
of the lamps, which were at that moment borne into 
the apartment, streamed over her prostrate form, 
showing the blood as it gushed in torrents from her 
mouth and nostrils! In the madness of her terror she 
had ruptured a blood vessel. 

The crimson current long poured forth its deadly 
tide. The faithful slave in vain essayed to staunch 
its flowings—life ebbed away slowly, but steadily, 
and in ravings, shrieks and tortures passed away the 
soul of the beautiful, the gifted, the guilty Isabel 
Mareillé! M. C. H. 
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NO. I.—THE RELEASE OF AMERICAN PRISONERS FROM THE BRITISH GUARD, BY 
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Tue victory of the South Carolinians over the 
British at Fort Moultrie, was not without its results. 
Tt brought imperishable laurels upon the valor of her 
sons, and inspired confidence and hope—these most 
cheering of all consolations to the youthful colonies— 
in the efficacy of her citizen-soldiery. Nor was this 
reliance misplaced, or ever wrongfully bestowed. 
History has recorded, in letters of gold, their patriotic 
achievements. Nations and confederacies have each 
and all cheerfully acknowledged the glory of their 
arms, and have bestowed upon them the undoubted 
heroism of their patriotic deeds. Historians and 
chroniclers of every class and country gladly pro- 
claim the wonder of their victories; and the unpre- 
judiced mind, whether native or foreign, must join in 
manifestations of respect and veneration for their 
trials and exertions, while it rejoicingly ascribes to 
them the glorious epithet of the ‘‘ Sons of Freedom.” 

This victory secured to South Carolina a three 
years’ respite from the invading army; and while it 
encouraged the patriots, it seemed, for the time, to 
overawe the enemy. The British concluded on an 
easy victory in the South. Their conclusions, na- 
turally enough for veterans, were based upon the 
idea that their opponents were militiamen, untried 
and inexperienced. But they were soon undeceived, 
and the Battle of Fort Moultrie quickly satisfied them 
of the character of their antagonists. This tempora- 
ry cessation, however, was not unemployed by the 
citizen-soldiers of Carolina. They had enemies to 


contend with, who were fully as vindictive, and 


oftentimes more annoying than their open foes. 
Secret bands and midnight assassins were at work, 
constantly harassing them with their traitorous and 
detestable manceuvering ; and these, too, in the per- 
sons of their neighbors and common countrymen. 
Humiliating and sorrowful as was this feeling to the 
patriots, it was increased, in a great degree, by the 
knowledge that they were in the secret service and 
pay of their national enemy. 

Nor was this thought at all mitigated, when they 
considered that their friends, and not unfrequently 
their brothers, and other near and dear relatives, 
joined hands and hearts in the issue against them. 

The Carolinians were constantly employed; and 
what with the Cherokee Indians in the interior, and 
their tory enemies upon their frontiers, they were 
never idle, so that, from the commencement to the 
close of the campaign, their services were in con- 
stant requisition, affording them little or no respite 
from the horrors of war, during a long and sangui- 
nary struggle. 





From the Battle of Fort Moultrie to the latter end 
of the year 1778, the British confined their operations 
mostly to the North. But they again turned their 
attention to the South, and in December of the latter 
year, they appeared before Savannah, with a fleet of 
thirty-seven vessels, having on board a British force 
of four thousand regulars. Gen. Provost disem- 
barked his troops and demanded, a surrender of the 
city. Being refused, he attacked it with violence. 
The American force left in defense of Savannah, 
consisted of some six or seven hundred men, in 
command of Gen. Howe, who appears to have been 
very little of a soldier. When summoned to terms, 
and with the knowledge of such a superior force op- 
posed to him, instead of retreating safely, he allowed 
himself to be surprised and completely routed. The 
city fell, and with it, most of the surrounding 
country: the posts of Savannah, Abercorn, Ebene- 
zer, and various other places falling successively into 
the hands of the British. 

Major-General Lincoln, in command of the Conti- 
nental army in the South, withdrew, and established 
his head- quarters at Purysburgh, on the Savannah, a 
few miles north of Abercorn, where the British were 
posted, under the command of Col. Campbell. 

It was while the Americans were at Purysburgh, 
that the incident took place, which forms the subject 
of this sketch. 

William Jasper, otherwise known as Sargeant 
Jasper, at this time besonged to the Second Regi- 
ment of the South Carolina Militia, having enlisted 
under Marion, who was then a captain, Jasper, from 
the very moment of his entering the camp, had al- 
ways been proverbial for his bravery. His coolness 
and valor in times of emergency, and more than ali, 
his utter disregard of fear, had won for him the 
golden opinions of his comrades, and the esteem and 
confidence of his commander. Jasper possessed re- 
markable talents and capacity for a scout. Bold, 
active, and shrewd, with a frame capable of the 
hard+ st endurance—the result of a hardy, back- 
woods life—and retaining those noble qualities of 
manly attributes, bravery and generosity, which 
were the shining points of his character, he seems 
admirably adapted for that dangerous but important 
branch of the service. Combining, in happy harmo- 


ny, such noble virtues, it is not surprising, therefore, 
that he soon won the affections of his associates, and 
the entire confidence and reliance of his command- 
ant, who, so completely assured of his skill and suc- 
cess, had granted him a roving commission, with 
full power to select from the brigade such men, and 
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as many as he should think proper. But of these he 
never, or seldom, selected more than six or eight, 
preferring by this small band, celerity and secrecy. 
He was almost universally successful, often pene- 
trating the enemy’s camp, or cutting off his rear or 
advanced guard, and then returning with his pri- 
soners, or his information, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. So rapid were his movements, 
that he has been known to disappear from the camp 
and return again with his prisoners, ere his absence 
was noticed by the commandant. He would often 
enter the enemy’s camp as a deserter, and complain- 
ing of the ill-usage he had received from his country- 
men, so gain upon their confidence, that he would 
completely disarm them of his real intentions, and 
after satisfying himself of their strength, position, in- 
tentions, and the like, would return and report his 
knowledge to the commander. On one of these oc- 
casions he remained in the enemy’s camp eight days, 
and then returned, after first informing himself of 
every thing necessary that could be of any use to his 
general. This game, however, could not be played 
but once. But never at a loss how to proceed, he, 
with his usual promptness, devised other ways and 
means to gain his information. 

It was while he was in the employment of one of 
these roving expeditions, that he prepared to again 
enter the camp of the British at Ebenezer. It so 
happened that he had a brother at this post, who was 
in the employ of the enemy—a melancholy instance 
of but one among many other cases of a like na- 
ture, which occurred during the war—who was a 
tory, and who held the same rank in the British army 
that he possessed in the American. The brothers were 
equally dear to each other, though opposite in politi- 
cal sentiment. 

William Jasper loved his brother in the naiural 
warmth of his generous heart, and wished to see 
him. He also wished to inform himself of the ene- 
my’s movements, With this double object in his 
mind, he therefore prepared for his departure, taking 
with him this time only one companion, a brave 
young fellow, like himself; who had often shared 
with him many a “‘ happy hunt,” as he termed it, to 
the united honor of both. This young officer’s name 
was Newton, holding the same rank in the service 
as Jasper, namely, a Sergeant. 

It was about sunset when the two young officers 
left the camp for their destination. Passing the 
American lines, they proceeded on rapidly toward the 

itish camp, which lay some few miles from Aber- 
corn. Taking the direct road to the latter place, the 
two officers traveled as rapidly as the nature of the 
roads and their own powers permitted, occasionally 
conversing about the various topics of the day, until 
they arrived within sight of the encamped British 
force, at Abercorn. 

‘¢We must now make a detour,” said Jasper, halt- 
ing, ‘* in order to avoid the British at this place, and 
not be discovered. Our route lies to the southeast 
a little, and to shorten the journey, we must pass 
yonder forest, the southern side of which borders 
upon a small lake or pond, a very convenient place 





for a respite after the toils and fatigues of a whole 
day’s travel, I have often met straggling parties of 
tories or British in this forest, or around the margin 
of the lake, and it is necessary, therefore, to proceed 
carefully while passing it. Just beyond the lake is a 
small hill, from the summit of which the town of 
Ebenezer can be seen some three or four miles dis- 
tant. After we pass this forest and hill, we must 
observe the utmost silence and scrutiny, for we are 
then in the immediate vicinity of and between the 
two British posts, which will necessarily place us in 
a double danger from the meeting of seouts or tories 
from either or both camps ;” and with these direc- 
tions the two now resumed their journey, taking a 
smal! path leading to the left, and directly in line of 
the forest. A few minutes of brisk walking brought 
them to the outskirts of the forest, which was an ex- 
tensive piece of woodland, stretching with occasional 
intervals far to the southeast, interrupted by a few 
broken and uneven ranges of hills, somewhat ele- 
vated, but scarcely sufficiently so to be be called 
mountains, On the left of our travelers, the forest 
broke offabruptly a short distance above them, while 
its width was about a quarter of a mile. It was 
quite dark ere they reached the woods, which seem- 
ed to them almost impenetrable, having nothing but 
the faint glimmering of the stars to guide them. 
The day had been very clear, however, which left 
the atmosphere perfectly free, with nothing to inter- 
rupt the twinklings of the little suns in the distant 
spheres. 

As they entered the forest, they turned to the right 
and struck into the main road leading from Abercorn. 
They had proceeded some fifty yards, when Jasper’s 
accustomed ear caught the sound of horses’ hoofs 
upon the dry soil moving somewhat rapidly toward 
them. Motioning his comrade to halt, he remained 
an instant listening to the sound, and then darted off 
into the thicket on his left, quickly followed by 
Newton. Scarcely were they concealed behind a 
thick cluster of small cedars, ere the horsemen, for 
such they proved to be, came up. Jasper instantly 
recognized them as a party of British horse, bound 
on some scouting expedition. Halting directly op- 
posite to our travelers, two of them, who appeared 
to be the leaders of the squad, dismounted and with- 
drew a short distance. The road, at this place, was 
considerably wider than the usual width, which 
caused a small opening in the wood, and which 
seemed a very convenient situation fora halt. As 
the officers retired, they fortunately came directly 
abreast of the cedars, behind which Jasper and his 
comrade were ensconced, so that their conversation 
could easily be distinguished by both of the latter. 

“Our prisoners are no doubt safely within the 
lines of Ebenezer, ere this,’’ began the first, “ un- 
less rescued by some of their rebel brethren, which I 
think can hardly be the case, as we were close to 
the town when we left them.” 

‘* No fear of that, lieutenant,’’ replied the second, 
‘for the rebel dogs would not dare to be so auda- 
cious.”’ 

‘‘T am not so sure of that,” exclaimed the other, 
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doubtingly ; ‘‘ that Jasper has the audacity of Satan 
himself, and if he should be in the neighborhood with 
his prowling band, I should almost fear for our pri- 
soners. However, if they are once within the lines, 
no power will save them, as I am assured by the 
commandant that they will be sent immediately to 
Savannah for trial and execution, which will have 
the effect of intimidating, at least, these rebel curs 
from further marauding expeditions,’’ and he chuc- 
kled with an air of self-satisfaction at the thought of 
their petty victory. 

‘¢ Well, be that as it may, lieutenant,’’ replied his 
comrade, ‘it is another letter in our catalogue of 
victories, which serves to make us more popular 
with the commandant. In either case, we get our 
thanks, you know, and that is something toward 
elevating us toward our desired height.”’ 

‘‘ True,” rejoined the lieutenant. ‘‘ But let us not 
waste more time and words than is necessary. Let 
me see,’’ he added, thoughtfully, ‘‘:we will pursue 
our course north to Abercorn, and deliver our mes- 
sage, to the commander, and then shape our pro- 
ceedings as shall seem most fit.”” With these words, 
the two officers mounted their horses, and were soon 
lost to view, with their party, on the road to the 
northern station. 

Jasper and his friend now emerged from their 
place of concealment, and taking the road opposite to 
the direction of the royalists, hurriedly resumed their 
journey. 

** So, so,’’ exclaimed Jasper, as they hurried along, 
“they have taken some ‘rebel curs’ prisoners, have 
they? And they will no doubt give them the benefit 
of ‘short shrift and sudden cord’ if they act in con- 
sonance with their general character. But we must 
endeavor to rescue them, if their guard is not too 
strong for us, which I hardly think will be the case, 
as they will have no fear of such a thing in the im- 
mediate vicinity of their own lines.”’ 

“Tt is a hazardous undertaking, Jasper,’’ replied 
Newton, ‘“‘and must be attended with a great deal 
of risk, as, you know, the enemy occupy every point 
of note. between this and Savannah; and besides, 
there is scarcely an hour of the day that some of their 
scouting-parties do not prowl between the posts.”’ 

‘‘So much the more glory if we succeed,’’ said 
the noble Jasper; “and if we fail, why then we 
share their fate. And we could not sacrifice our- 
selves in a nobler cause. There is another cause 
why we should endeavor to rescue them, and that is, 
they are prisoners, and will, no doubt, be driven to 
their execution within the walls of Savannah without 
even the r.ght o: a trial ; for the British are notorious 
for their bloody propensities, and seek to vent their 
hate upon poor captives in a cruel and shameful 
manner.’’ 

‘*T. am certainly of your opinion,” said Newton, 
‘ but still we must not be too impetuous. Our country 
needs all the help she can command; and she does 
not require us to uselessly sacrifice our lives in en- 
deavoring to accomplish any impossibilities. How- 
ever, we shall soon see.’’ 

The officers had now nearly reached the limits of 





the forest, and taking the right of two roads which 
here joined, they were presently in the open country. 
Nothing of importance occurred to them during the 
rest of the journey, which was accomplished in 
safety to the British lines. Arriving at the advanced 
guard, and having left Newton concealed until his 
return, Jasper promptly gave the password, and soon 
found himself within the enemy’s camp. Passing 
on hastily, he entered his brother’s quarters, whom 
he found just about issuing forth to detail a file of men 
for special duty to guard the prisoners recently cap- 
tured, having been sent into Ebenezer on their way 
to Savannah for trial. 

These prisoners had taken up arms against their 
countrymen at the beginning of the contest; but as 
the British had been in a measure overthrown, they 
again joined the ranks of the patriots, and on being 
taken, were to be executed. This was only one in- 
stance of hundreds of others who had acted similarly, 

The brothers Jasper were mutually rejoiced to 
see each other; but the tory shook his head doubt- 
ingly as he beheld his brother again within the 
British camp, after having so shrewdly deceived 
them on a former occasion. But William Jasper 
quickly reassured his brother’s mind on this point, 
and bade him be under no uneasiness on this matter. 

Having ascertained from his brother the number of 
men who were to conduct the prisoners to Savan- 
nah, at what time they intended to leave, and also 
making such other inquiries as he deemed proper, 
Jasper bade adieu to his brother, and soon sought his 
comrade Newton, whom he found anxiously waiting 
his return, 

‘¢] have received information from my brother,” 
he said, ‘‘ that these prisoners leave to-morrow morn- 
ing at sunrise for Savannah, under a guard of eight 
men, accompanied by a sergeant and a corporal. 
The odds is not so very great after all; and I think 
by a little stratagem and boldness we can succeed 
in rescuing them. At all events let us make the 
trial.’’ 

But Jasper’s friend was not so sure of success. 
Ten to two, and those two unarmed, seemed to him 
too great odds to contend with, as having any chance 
of succeeding. But when Jasper related to him that 
one of these prisoners was a woman who had a 
young child, and that she was the wife of one of the 
captured men, his heart was touched at the melan- 
choly spectacle, and he instantly coincided with his 
friend that they should attempt their rescue. This 
being their conclusion, they conferred as to the Best 
means of accomplishing their desired object. This 
was soon decided upon. They determined to linger 
around the fortifications until they should see the 
prisoners, with their guard, set out for the place of 
destination, and then follow their footsteps until a 
convenient opportunity offered to put into force the 
execution of their design. Accordingly, selecting a 


secure concealment near the lines to await the ap- 
proach of dawn, they threw themselves upon the 
ground, and being somewhat fatigued, soon fell 
asleep. The day was just beginning to emerge ere 
Jasper awoke, so sound had been his rest, and spring- 
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ing up, he aroused his friend, white to setting 
forth upon their expected journey. 

All was activity in the British camp. Men were 
hurrying to and fro preparing for the duties of the 
day. Subordinate officers were parading their squads 
of men under orders for some particular duty of the 
coming day. In fact, the whole camp seemed to be 
astir to Jasper and his comrade as they issued from 
their place of concealment to watch the movements 
of the enemy. 

They had not proceeded far before their attention 
was arrested by a file of soldiers marching out into 
the inclosure and then coming to a halt, as though 
waiting further orders. Presently a body of men, 
with their arms pinioned, was marched directly to 
their front. Dividing their force, the prisoners were 
placed in the centre, with a portion of their guard 
infront and rear, Every thing being now in readi- 
ness, the whole party started off toward their des- 
tined point, leaving the village at the southern ex- 
tremity. 

Jasper and his companion now made a circuit of 
the village, so as not to be discovered, and in order 
to place themselves on the track of the troop. Having 
secured a suitable distance from the guard, they fol- 
lowed them silently, watching their opportunity when 
to make the endeavor. In this way they continued 
to track their friends and their guards for some time, 
without any prospect of accomplishing their design, 
until they were within two miles of Savannah. 
They had become nearly discouraged, when Jasper 
suddenly recollected that just ahead of them there 
was a noted spring, at which place they conjectured 
the guard would halt, with their prisoners, to refresh 
themselves. This spring was known to travelers, 
who, when journeying that way, seldom or never 
passed it without tasting its crystalline waters, 
Jasper and Newton were right in their conjectures. 
Arriving opposite the spring, the guard halted their 
prisoners in the road under the shade of a large oak- 
tree, which stood just on the margin of the road and 
between that and the spring. Our heroes, however, 
had reached the spring before the British, having 
taken an obscure path with which they were well 
acquainted, and piacing themselves in ambush, 
awaited the arrival of the enemy. 

The day was warm, and as the guard halted, the 
prisoners, glad to rest their wearied limbs after so 
long a march, threw themselves upon the earth under 
the shade of the tree, little dreaming of the succor so 
near athand. Very soon after they were conducted 
to the spring by the corporal with four men. The 
remainder of the guard were under the charge of the 
sergeant, who halted them on the road a short dis- 
tance from the spring, and having ordered them to 
stack their arms, brought up the rear. After having 
sufficiently quenched their thirst, the whole party re- 
turned, leaving two men on guard of the arms which 
were all stacked near the spring. These two men 
kept guard but indifferently, They had nothing to 
fear within a short distance of the fortress at Savan- 
nah, conscious of being surrounded by none of their 
foes, and inclosed within the very stronghold of the 





British lines, it is not surprising that they should 
not maintain a very strict watch under om cir- 
cumstancee. 

The propitious, moment for the daring and hazard- 
ous attempt was drawing hear, which was eagerly 
watched by Jasper and his comrade in their is pijaining 
ambush. 

The localities of the place—the position of the 
guard—the nearness of the ambush—in short, every 
thing seemed most appropriate and advantageous. 

The spring, as we have said, was situated on the 
left, and within a few feet of the road, between 
which and the water stood the arms of the guard in 
charge of the two men, who were lazily employed 
in watching the bubblings of the fountain, and then 
tracing its clear waters as they flowed silently off in 
asmall rivulet in a winding direction, until lost in 
the thick foliage a few rods below. Beyond, and in 
full view of our heroes, were the walls and forti- 
fications of Savannah, almost within hailing distance 
of the very spot which our heroes have rendered im- 
mortal by their heroic and daring achievement. 

The remaining guard stood in a group on the op- 
posite side of the road, conversing freely and gayly, 
and utterly unconscious of the presence of an enemy, 
while the prisoners were reclining under the stately 
oak, a little on the left of the British. 

The two soldiers were conversing cheerfully, 
having seated themselves by the side of the spring, 
little dreaming that this colloquy was destined to be 
their last, 

“This is a beautiful specimen of the handiwork of 
nature,’’ exclaimed the taller and more intellectual 
of the two; ‘and it has often reminded me, as I have 
passed it, of the fate and career of man, in his 
checkered journey through life—bubbling up sud- 
denly in his wild eddy of glory, and then disappear- 
ing almost as rapidly in the meandering mists of ob- 
livion. And I cannot but think,’’ he added, musingly, 
‘that it is a correct and happy simile.” 

‘““Pshaw! ever moralizing,’’ replied the other, 
‘upon your wise prophecies and your romantic ideas, 
which are oftentimes as vague and incomprehensive 
as the mysteries of Aladdin’s fabulous lamp. Of what 
use are your philosophic notions? They bring 
neither you nor me our advance in position, or any 
share of glory. Away at once with such nonsense ;”’ 
and he shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 

‘In faith [’m not so sure of that,’’ cried the first. 
‘'W hat you are pleased to call ‘ nonsense,’ has wisely 
been bestowed upon us by our Creator as the dis- 
tinguishing trait of our nature. It is to the noble 
prerogatives of the mind that we must look for pre- 
ferment, and not to the grosser and more vulgar pro- 
pensities of the brute. No, sir,’’ he added, firmly, 
“jt is these very attributes that are our stepping- 
stones to fame, and the only foundations upon which 
we can, or ever will, build the hopes of future ex- 
cellence. For what purpose, pray, were these noble 
blessings given to us but for our own special advan- 
tage? And if we do not exercise them, we certainly 
shall not receive our cherished remuneration.”’ 

‘Well, well,”’ replied his companion, ‘be it as 
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you wish. I’m unprepared to argue with you. 
Let ’s fill our canteens, for I’m thinking we ’ll soon 
be on the march ;’’ and the two now arose, and lean- 
ing their muskets against a small tree, close to where 
Jasper and his comrade lay concealed, they pro- 
ceeded to fill their canteens with the refreshing 
draught of the spring. 

At this moment Jasper gave the signal. Springing 
out from their ambush, he and his companion seized 
the loaded weapons, and instantly leveling them, 
shot the two soldiers dead upon the ground. Then 
rushing upon the guard, they clubbed their mus- 
kets, and assailing two of the remaining ‘soldiers, 
who were in advance of the rest, they felled 
them to the earth, and before the astonished 
guard could recover from their surprise, they 
rushed to the stack of arms, and with presented 
‘weapons, instantly demanded the surrender of the 
whole troop. The British officers seeing their peril- 
ous situation, and noticing the determined looks of 





Jasper and Newton, and being withal deprived of their 
arms, complied with the demand, and yielded them- 
selves and their men as prisoners of war. To set free 
the captives was but the work of an imstant, and 
placing the muskets of the captured British into their 
hands, Jasper ordered the irons to be placed upon 
the prisoners ; and then hurrying away from this spot, 
which they have immortalized with a name not soon e 
to be forgotten, they crossed the Savannah with a 

both friends and foes, and were soon rapidly march- 
ing toward the American camp. 

Thus was this noble act achieved, of which his- 4 
tory furnishes but few parallels ; and which strikingly 
illustrates the coolness, determination, and bravery, 
which ever characterized the noble-hearted Jasper. 
But, unfortunately for his country, she was soon 
destined to lose his valuable services, when, in the 
very hey-day of his youth, he sealed his patriotism 
with his heart’s blood before the walls of Sa- 
vannah. 


See Rt ata vi" 





TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 





BY MISS L. VIRGINIA SMITH. 





Tz Deum Lavpamvs! It rings like a warning 

Afar up the cloud-columned dome of the morning ; 
When light gilds the East with a smile iridescent, 
And the pale moon is hiding her glimmering crescent ; 
When star-fires in ether are slowly declining, 

And the dawn of the beautiful Sabbath is shining. 


This hymn to the Deity, soft silence breaking, 
Comes not from a dread Druid circle awaking ; 
No ‘Io triumphe”’ of Jove, or of Pallas ; 

No wild Aztec chant from a proud Teocallis ; 
Nor yet does it rise where the anthem is pealing, 
And multitudes low to the Saviour are kneeling. 


Te Deum Laudamus! ’T is Nature’s diurnal 
Devotional song to Jehovah Eternal ; 

Where shadows of Time, in a mystic rehearsal, 
Give voice to the tones of a hymn universal, 
Till stately and solemn is echoing o’er us 

The infinite swell of Eternity’s chorus! 


The light, with resplendent and shadowless current, 
Comes down like a blessing from God, all-apparent ; 
It comes—and the heart of the universe filling 
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With visible music, in rapture is thrilling, 
And as wind-haunted caverns the deep souls of men 
Re-echo the great ‘‘ Hallelujah’ again! 


Te Deum Laudamus! The air waxes denser, 

The bright valley glows like a mist-shrouded censer ; 
As a vast fluted organ, the deep mountain gorges 
Roll onward, and upward, their musical surges ; 

And the far sound of waters, in dim forests straying, 
Steals up like the murmur of multitudes praying. 


Down the long woodland aisles is that melody sounding, 
Arousing the lark from the shadows surrounding— 

All fresh from the rite of a dewy baptismal, 
Swift-soaring he fades in the ether abysmal ; 
As erst, while the anthem and orison blended, a 
The soul of a young saint to glory ascended. 








Te Deum Laudamus! Sublimely and slowly 

Goes up the great voice of this festival holy, 

All clouds, as it rises, disparting asunder, 

With a grand diapason of jubilant thunder, 
Triumphant, yet bowed to the mighty who swayeth 
A realm of archangels—‘‘ Lorp Gop or SasBaotH !”? 





THE SPOT I LOVE BEST. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “RECORDS OF THE HEART,’’ ‘‘CHILD OF THE SEA,”’ ETC. 





Thither where he lies buried ! 


That single spot is the whole world tome. CoLERipGR. 


THERE is one only spot on earth, 
That holds my heart beyond all other— 
It is the place that gave me birth— 
Where lonely dwells my aged mother : 


And where the pensive willow weeps, 
The streamlet calmly ever flows 

Beside the sod where sweetly sleeps 
My father in his last repose. 








THE HOUSE WITHOUT HOPE. 





BY SAM SLICK. 





I WALKED into the house of Mr. Peter Potter, the 
‘door of which stood invitinly or carelessly open, and 
went to the fire, where Peter sat smokin’ a pipe. 
He was about as cross-grained, morose, ongainly, 
forbiddin’ a lookin’ man as ever I sot eyes on. He 
was tilted back on his chair, which he balanced with 
the toes of his boots. He wore his hat, to save the 
trouble of taking it on or off; and a month’s beard, 
to save the trouble of shavin’. He neither got up, 
nor looked up, nor spoke; but seemed listening to a 
green stick of wood, that was what is called singing 
or hissing, as the heat of the fire drove out the sap. 
Poverty, despair, and dogged bad temper, was stamp- 
ed on his face in big print. I guess he had got out of 
bed the wrong way that mornin’. 

Every thing depends on how a man gets up. It’s 
a great secret, that. If it is done wrong leg fore- 
most, or wrong eend fust, you are wrong all day, 
cross as old scratch; and the wisest thing is to give 
you a wide berth, lest you should fly off the handle. 
And if the right leg, or the right side, or tight eend, 
as the case may be, comes up as it ought, why then 
you’ll do pretty well that day, like Old Blowhard, if 
they don’t rile you. But t’ other way, is like the 
sun risin’, and goin’ into a cloud right off; it’s a 
sure sign of a storm, or a juicy day. 

Peter had got up wrong, or never turned in right, 
or didn’t know the dodge of gettin’ out of bed pro- 
perly. The apartment in which he sat was both a 
kitchen, and common sitting-room. It was clean, 
but scantily and wretchedly furnished. Every thin’ 
betokened great poverty. Much of the glass of the 
windows was broken, and its place supplied by 
shingles, and what was left was patched with the 
fragments of those that had been shattered. The 
dresser contained but few articles of crockery, and 
those of the commonest kind, of different patterns, 
and of indispensable use. A common deal table, a 
bench, and three or four rickety chairs, with two 
round pieces of birch, apparently sawed from a log of 
fire-wood, for seats, that stood on each side of the 
chimney, was all that the room contained. 

Onlike other houses of the same kind, belongin’ to 
people of his class, which are generally comfortable, 
and bear some marks of thrift and good cheer, this 
exhibited nothin’ to feed or work upon. No hams 
hung temptin’ from the rafters. No hanks of yarn 
kivered the walls, and no spinnin’-wheel showed a 
partnership with sheep. High up, within the large 
open fire-place, and on either side of the jams, were 
two hard-wood rods, that severally supported about 
a dozen gaspereaux, or alewives, that were under- 
goin’ the process of smokin’; while in one corner of 
the room stood a diminutive scoop-net, by the aid of 
which the eldest boy, apparently, had provided this 
scanty supply of food for the family. A heavy, old- 





fashioned musket was slung between the windows, 
and was probably the travelin’ companion of its 
owner, for the special benefit of constables and wild- 
fowl, both of which are naturally shy in a place so 
much frequented by sailors. 

It was a scene not easily forgotten, especially ina 
country like Novo Scotia, where common industry 
supplies in abundance all the ordinary wants of a 
family. Proceedin’ to the fire-place, ] addressed the 
immovable and silent owner. ; 

**Mornin’,”’ sais I, “friend. By your leave Ill 
light a cigar by your fire.” And suitin’ the action 
to the word, I took up a coal, blowed it, and lit one. 

“That’s right,” said he, “help yourself fust, and 
then ask leave.” 

‘*Peter, aint you ashamed?” said his wife, who 
stood near the dresser, apparently desirous of escap- 
ing observation. 

“*No, [ aint.” 

‘“Well, then, you ought to be.” 

**Friend,”’ sais I (for if I blow a coal, I never blow 
up contention,) ‘‘friend,”’ sais 1, (and I took no no- 
tice of what he said, for I was detarmined to make 
him talk in spite of himself. [ never see the man 
yet, where I had the chance, that I couldn’t draw 
him out, as easy as nail-rod iron,) ‘‘friend,” sais I, 
‘will you try a cigar? it’s a first chop article.” 

‘*No; I don’t smoke them,” he said; “I can’t 
afford them.” 

‘‘Well, here is a fig of best Varginny tobacky. 
You don’t often see the like in these diggins; take 
that.” 

He held his hand out without speakin’ a word, 
half-ashamed to refuse, and half-unwillin’ to accept 
it, and I dropt it in. 

“And now,” sais I, “friend, I must be a movin’. 
Good-bye. I am obliged to you for the loan of that 
are coal, for I left my fire-works behind.” And I 
turned and went to the door, to intercept the boy, so 
that he mightn’t give my name; for I am well 
known on the Shelburne coast, having set up a clock 
in every house in the county almost. We met at 
the threshold. 

‘Mr. Nickerson,”’ said he, ‘* will be here torectly, 
sir.” 

“All right, my lad. Now, here’s the half-dollar 
you airned. You see how easy money is airned by 
them that’s willin’ to work. You’re a smart lad, 
and would make a smart man, if you had a chance. 
Now, cross over that neck; under the bank is a boat. 
Tell them that’s in it to hold on there for me; and 
do you wait till I come, and I will give you a quar- 
ter-dollar more.’’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the boy, all animation, and was 
going to start off again, when I said— 

“And, boy!” 
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“Yes, sir.”’ 

*Do you know Jabe Lunn?” 

'6¢ Yes, sir; he lives close by.”’ 

“ Well, he used to be the laziest rascal in all Shel- 
burne county. If you will ax him to come and 
swing on the gate with me for half an hour, and suck 
sugar-barley, I will give you another quarter-dollar, 
for I hante got a soul to talk to, and my tongue 
is getting rusty on the hinge, Now be off like a 
shot.’ 

I followed him an instant with my eye, and then 
said, loud enough to myself to be heard inside: ‘‘ A 
plaguy smart boy that—well-mannered, too—and the 
gracious knows where he got such nice manners 
from!” Then I took a step or two forward, and then 
suddenly returned, and looked in. ‘*Good-bye, old 
man,’’ sais I, a raisin’ of my voice, ‘‘I see you are 
dumb; [ hope you aint deef;’’ and I sauntered to- 
ward the road, for I knew I should be called back. 
[ had sowed the seeds of curiosity—perhaps jealousy 
—about Nickerson. High words succeeded my de- 
departure ; and the wife soon followed me, and be- 
sought me to wait for Mr. Nickerson. She said her 
husband was subject to these gloomy fits, and this 
one was passin’ off. Poor thing! like all wives, she 
made every excuse but the right one, and that was, 
that he was a nasty cross-grained critter, that wanted 
a good quiltin’ to warm his blood—for warm blood 
makes a warm heart, that’s a fact. Well, back I 
went. I gained my pint. I wanted to examine the 
critter, and probe the sore points, and see what on 
airth ailed him. 

‘‘Come, sir,’’ sais she, ‘‘sit down please.”” And 
she took her apron, and wiped the dust off the chair 
—a common country practice—and took another 
herself. 

‘Come to preach, I suppose?” said old Peter, 
who had found his tongue at last. 

‘‘ No, my friend, I am not ordained ; and them that 
aint, have got somethin’ to larn themselves.” 

‘Come to lectur’, perhaps ?”’ 

““No,”’ sais I, “I have not come to lectur’ you.”’ 

‘‘T do n’t mean that,’”’ he said, for curiosity, when 
once started, aint easy kept in; ‘‘I mean call a 
meetin’, read a lectur’, and pass round the hat.’’ 

‘“No,”’ sais I, ‘*I don’t put my money in my hat, 
but in my pocket. Come here,” sais I, ‘‘my beauti- 
ful little curly-headed boy, and I’ll show you the 
pocket is better than the hat;’’ and I took out a sil- 
ver threepenny bit, and a large copper half-penny. 

‘‘Go to the gentleman,” said the mother. 

**Now,”’ sais 1, ““ which will you have ?”’ 

Well, child-like, he took the biggest. 

‘‘ My friend,”’ said I, ‘‘ that big fellow promises the 
most, but can do the least. That small white chap 
is just worth three of him, tho’ he don’t look like it. 
Do n’t trust professions when you grow up.”’ 

“Oh! I see,” said Peter, relapsin’ into his sulki- 
hess, ‘‘I see now, you are a canvasser,’’ 

‘No, I aint,’ saidI. ‘I hate, and despise, and 
detest politicians of all sorts, sizes, shapes, and 
names.’’ 


“The devil you do!” said he. ‘So doI.” 





“Ah ha!” sais I, ‘“‘that’s one o’ the places the 
shoe pinches.”’ 

“But maybe,” and he still looked dissatisfied, 
‘¢maybe you are a lawyer chap ?”’ 

‘*Maybe I aint,’ sais 1; ‘for I don’t calculate to 
live on the follies, the vices, the crimes, and misfor- 
tins of others, but to airn my bread like an honest 
man. Take care of that bit of silver, my little boy,” 
sais I, ‘“‘ Don’tgive ittoalawyer when you grow up.” 

‘¢‘ What mout your name be ?”’ said Potter, turning 
half round, and takin’ a look at me. 

‘Well,’ said 1, ‘it mout be Mr. Samuel;’’ I 
thought I’d keep back Slick, for I knew he wouid n’t 
talk if he discovered who I was. 

‘*Samuel!’’ said he. ‘‘I knew a man oncet of 
that name. He was a Jew. He used to come from 
Meremachi, and traded here in jewel’ry.” 

‘‘T ve heard of him,”’ said [; ‘“‘Samuel the Jew. 
But don’t you know that a man may have an ever- 
lastin’ long beard like you, or be called Samuel like 
me, and yet neither of us be Jews. I never had but 
four jewels in my life, and them my father gave me. 
They have made my fortin.” 

‘** Master Samuel,’ said he, (I came very. near let- 
tin the cat out of the bag by sayin’ Sam,) ‘I have 
four jewels for you.’ 

‘* Well, it made my eyes twinkle. 

‘*¢ Now,’ thinks I, ‘wont I make the galls stare. 
What might they be like, sir?’ said I. 

“¢Why,’ sais he, ‘first, rise early; secondly, 
work hard; thirdly, be frugal; fourthly, pay as you 
go.’ Heavens and airth! How disappointed I was. 

‘¢ Aint that a nice story, my little boy ?”’ for he had 
got interested, and had come close to me. 

“Yes, sir, it is.”’ 

“ Well, it is almost as pretty as you be. But ne- 
ver forget it, they will make you a man as they have 
me. ‘Do you call them jewels, father?’ said I. 

‘¢¢ Yes, I do,’ said he; ‘and worth more, too, than 
all the gewgaws of stones, glass beads called bril- 
liants, and gold settin’s and fixin’s in the world.’ 

‘*No, lam no Jew.” 

‘Well, arter all this palaver,”’ said old Stick-in- 
the-mud, ‘‘ what are you arter ?”’ 

‘‘T am arter another coal of fire,’’ said I, ‘‘ to light 
a fresh cigar with. For goodness gracious sake, 
don’t grudge me that. Give mea light; and if you 
you don’t, you may go to the devil, and I will go to 
Texas.”’ 

‘‘Peter! Peter!’ said his wife, risin’ up, *‘are you 
a goin’ for to drive the gentleman out of the house 
agin? Oh dear! oh dear! My goodness, it aint 
often we see the likes of him here, who merely asks 
to light his pipe, sits down and talks like one of us, 
and has no pride.”’ 

Oh ho! sais I to myself, there is another place the 
shoe pinches. III find the sore spots by-and-bye. 

*« Hold your jaw,’’ says he, “‘will you? Youdon’t 
know what you are a talkin’ about. Who the devil 
are you?”’ said old Peter, addressing me. ‘I don’t 
know, and you don’t seem willing to tell me; but I 
like your talk, and you are welcome to wait here 
for Eldad. You warn’t born yesterday, I know.”’ 
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*‘f guess not,” said I; ‘“*I was born thirty-five 
years ago. Well,” sais I, ‘‘there is another thing I 
want.”’ 

“*T thought so,” said he; “I knew you were arter 
somethin’, People don’t force their talk or their 
company on others for nothin’;” and he sot down 
and looked as ugly and as cross as ever. ‘ What is 
it you are arter?”’ 

“Why,” sais I, ‘you have given me a little fire, 
couldn’t you give mea drop of water. The Shel- 
burne water is the best in the world. I have got a 
little mite of brandy in this flask;”’ taking it out of 
my pocket, ‘‘and I should like to take some with you 
before we part, unless you grudge the water as much 
as you did the fire; if you do, you may keep it to put 
it out afore you go to bed. Come, old fellow,’’ said 
I, tappin’ him on the shoulder, ‘don’t be grumpy, 
you will never see me agin arter to-day; and if you 
hain’t no objection, give me the bucket, and I’ll go 
and draw a little fresh water from the well, and 
we ‘ll liquor.”’ ? 

‘‘ Draw water!” said he, risin’ up slowly in as- 
tonishment. ‘How the plague do you know where 
the well is ?”’ 

‘“* How the plague do I know that you owe Lock 
and Key of Ragged Island, and Snow of Shelburne? 
How do I know that Muir builds for Fairbanks and 
Allison? That you aint a squire, though you ought 
tobe? That Jabe Lunn is lazy, and Eldad Nicker- 
son is a good pilot?) Come, give me the bucket, the 
well is under the willow: tree there to the right, near 
the road.”’ 

‘* Mother,” said he, “did you ever hear the like of 
that?” 

‘‘ Never,”’ said she. 

‘*Nor I either,”’ said he; “but needs must when 
the devil drives, so here goes,”’ and off he went for 
the water. 

** Mister,” said his wife, when he was gone, ‘I 
see you have been about here afore, and know who 
we are, tho’ we don’t know who you be.”’ 

‘- That ’s a fact,’’ sais I. 

‘*My poor husband is dissatisfied and discouraged; 
talk to him, do sir, if you please, for you talk differ- 
ent from anybody else. I saw you was detarmined 
to make him speak to you, and nobody, I do believe, 
could have done it but yourself, because you don’t 
want nothin’ of him, and now he will tell you any 
thin’ you like. Do encourage him if you can, pray 
do, sir; he is down-hearted and down in the world, 
he says he is past hope. It’s dreadful to hear him 
talk that way !” 

‘**Come, bear a hand,’’ sais I, ‘‘my old boy, for I 
want a drop of somethin’ to drink (not that I cared 
about it, but I guessed he did.) Try that, it will 
warm the cockles of your heart, and then let us have 
a dish of chat, for my time is short, and [ must be a 
movin’ soon. How do you like that, eh? It aint 
bad, is it?” 

“Well, it aint,”’ said he, ‘‘that ’s a fact.” 

‘Now,’ sais I, “my friend, sit down and talk. 
I have told you what I aint, now tell me what you 
aint.’’ 





‘Well,’ sais he, ‘I aint a Papist, I can’t abide 
them, with their masses, holy water, and confes- 
sions.”’ 

‘They have as good right to be Papists, as you 
have to be a Protestant,’”’ sais 1; ‘‘and the world is 
wide and Jarge enough for both of you. Let them 
alone, and they will let you be, ¢f they can. Per- 
haps you are a churchman ?”’ 

*‘No, I don’t hold to them either, their ministers 
are too proud; they talk down to you like as if you 
only onderstood a little common English, but don’t 
take you up to them, do you comprehend ?”’ 

“ Exactly,’’ sais I, ‘‘I take; but help yourself to a 
little of that are old particular Cogniac, for talking is 
dry work. Exactly, but you don’t comprehend. 
You couldn’t onderstand plain English if you was to 
die for it. If you was to go to Yorkshire, or Somer- 
setshire, or Cornwall, or any of them counties where 
plain English is spoken, you could n’t onderstand one 
word of it, any more nor if it was French. Plein 
English aint plain at all; it’s like common sense, the 
most oncommon thing in the world. And if they 
was to take you up to them, it would be half Latin 
and Greek, and you couldn’t comprehend that; and 
as for pride, aint there a little mite or morsel of that 
in your not acknowledgin’ a superior ?”’ 

‘¢ That are a fact,’ said his wife, ‘‘I am a church- 
woman myself; and I often tell him it aint the par- 
son that’s proud, but him.” 

‘‘Mother,”’ said he, ‘ will you hold your tongue ? 
because if you wont, you had better leave the 
room. You don’t know what you are a-talking 
about.” 

“Come,”’’ sais I, ‘‘go on; for there is nothin’, next 
to work, I love so much astalk. By work you get 
money, by talk you get knowledge. 

‘Well, the Methodist preachers are as proud as the 
church parsons, and better paid,’’ said he. 

‘So much the better for you,’’ said I, ‘‘for they 
want the less from you.”’ 

“Want, is it?’? said he. ‘‘Why they all want 
something or another. There was a Latter-Day 
Saint came here last Sabbath month from the Cape 
to preach. They say he is a great wracker, helps 
the poor peoples things ashore, and lets the owners 
swim for it. Well, his horse was as fat as a seal, 
and shined in the sun so as nearly to put your eyes 
out.”’ 

‘«¢ Friend Potter,’ said he, ‘they all call you friend 
when the hat is to go round, ‘a marciful man is mar- 
ciful to his heast.’ Thinks I to myself, I wonder if 
you are marciful to your wife, for she is as thin as a 
crow, and if all your wracks are no better than her, 
the trade would n’t be worth follerin’.’ 

‘** Peter, Peter,”’ said his wife, ‘‘ how loosely you 
talk.” 

‘‘T wish your tongue warn’t so loose,’’ said he, 
‘what business is it of yours how I talk? ‘Mr. 
Potter,’ said the preacher, ‘have you are a lock of 
hay to spare ?” 

‘* * No,’ sais I, ‘I haint. Hay is six pounds a ton 
here, and mine is fed out long ago. My cattle is 
most starved, and 1s now to the liftin’,’ 
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“¢Well,’ sais he, ‘have you are a dog-fish you 
don’t want?’ 

‘* € Yes,’ sais I,‘ plenty. Some I try out for ile, 
and some I use for manure. What do you want 
of ’em ?’ 

«© ¢T |} tell,’ sais he. ‘That are horse that is so 
fat and shiny has eat only a few hundred weight of 
hay since last fall; two dog-fish a day did all the 
rest of the feedin’, and look at him, aint he a 
pictur’ ?? ” 

‘¢ Ts that a fact, Mr. Potter?” sais I. 

‘*A nateral truth,” said he. 

* Well, my friend, that is the good of talk, as I 
told you, you larn something by it. I never heard 
that afore, and to poor fishermen it’s worth more 
than all the boards of agriculture ever did for them. 
By-and-bye 1 ’I! tell you somethin’ you don’t know, 
for swapping facts is better than swapping horses 
any time.” 

“ Yes,”’ said Peter, looking wise, ‘‘I go to hear all 
religionists, but hitch on to none.”’ 

“ That’s natural,” sais I,“ for a man that knows 
less than any or more than all of them. But I didn’t 
mean to ax you what sect you belonged to. Like 
you, I don’t belong to any sect; but like your wife, 
I belong to the Church; however, 1 never talk of 
these things. What I should like to know is—what 
you are?” 

‘‘Oh, now I understand you,” said he; ‘‘oh! I 
am neither consarvative nor liberal. I have no hope 
in either of them. In fact I am desperate, and I have 
no hope. I don’t put my hope in princes, for I 
never saw one; nor on any son of man, for all men 
are liars; nor on any son of a gun of a governor, for 
though they don’t lie, they don’t speak the truth. 
All they say is, I’ll see; which means I‘! see you 
out of the house, or I’l! inquire; which means I ’ll 
inquire for au excuse. [ hope I may be hanged—”’ 

“Oh! Peter Potter, how you talk,” interrupted 
his wife. 

** Mother, will you hold your tongue now, I tell 
you ;”’ said her spouse. 

‘Your wife is right,” sais [, “don’t hope to be 
hanged, or you will be disappointed, say wish.” 

“ Well, call it what you like. May I be hanged if 
ever I hope again.’’ 

‘* Why what on airth ’s the matter ?”’ 

‘* Matter,’’’said he, “every thing is the matter. 
Things is so high you can’t live here now.”’ 

“So much the better for a poor man all over 
America,” sais I, “for if you raise less, the price 
rises in proportion ; all you ’ve got to do is to work 
harder, and you ’|l grow rich.” 

‘‘ The fish,” he continued, ‘ ain’t so plenty as they 
used to be; the rot’s in the potaters; and the weavel 
in the wheat ; and the devil in every thing.” 

“Why man alive,” sais I, ‘how easy it is to 
grumble ; if it was only as hard as work, all the world 
would be well to do in a gineral way, Ireckon. As 
for wheat, you never raised any, so you can’t com- 
plain of the weavel, and as to potatoes, fifty bushels 
was about your biggest crop, for you like superfine 
Yankee flour better. And as to luck in the mackerel 





fishery, do you calculate to be so lucky as for them 
to come to you, or are you too lazy to go to them? 
There aint a single vessel gone from this coast yet, 
folks are so tarnal sleepy; and I saw with my own 
eyes thirty-six sail of Yankee fishermen, this blessed 
day, one-half returnin’ deep loaded, and the other 
goin’ on the second trip. Some folks are too lazy to 
live.” 

“That are a nateral fact,” said his wife again, 
who, after all, seemed determined to have her own 
way a little, as well as her husband. 

“Woman,” said he, imploringly, finding the cur- 
rent against him, ‘“‘now do hold your tongue, will 
you?”’ 

“No, I wont hold my tongue,” she replied, with 
spirit; ‘‘I have as good a right to talk as you have. 
Oh, wife ! oh, husband!” said she, “‘ the gentleman 
talks sense, and you know it.” 

To preserve the peace, I said, ‘I wonder what 
keeps Eldad Nickerson so long?’’ and then I took 
out my watch, and pretended to look puzzled. ‘‘If 
he don’t come to me soon,” sais I, ‘‘I must go to 
him, that’s a fact. But what on airth had either 
Consarvatives or Liberals to do with either the 
weavel, the rot, or the run of fish?” 

‘* Well, not exactly all mixed up that way,” said 
he; “but added up, they are too much to stand. 
There is no hope fora poor man, but to lie down 
and die.’’ 

‘‘Tt would be better for their widders,’’ said I, 
“if one-half of ’em did.” 

* So say I,’’ said his spouse, who seemed to think 
there might be some hope then. 

‘* Well, but what have politicians done ?”’ 

‘‘Done!’’ said he; ‘‘ why, done nothin’, or done 
things brown. Didn’t the Consarvatives appoint 
that consaited nincumpoop and jackass, Mr. Ryder 
Kitcum, to lay out the road-money right in front of 
my door, year after year? Warn’t that enough to 
raise the dander of a Quaker? And then, arter I 
turned tail, and voted for the Radicals, and fit and 
got licked awful, they actilly would n’t appoint me 
hog-reave.”’ 

‘‘T should n’t account that office no great honor,” 
said 1, ‘nor profit nother.” 

‘*'Well,’’ said he, with a sigh of regret at this re- 
view of the extent of his misery, ‘“‘ the honor, per- 
haps, was no great loss; but the profit was con- 
siderable. Most of the male folks here go a fishing : 
well, in course, while they are away in the fall, their 
pigs will get out into the highway; and then a man 
that does his duty, which I always strive my best to 
do, nabs them in a minute, advertises them for sale 
right off, and as there is no one to bid, buys them up 
for half nothin’. They actilly fed my family all 
winter.” 

“Well, I never,” said Mrs. Potter, ‘in all my 
born days! Why, Peter, you have told that fib so 
often, you actilly believe it now yourself.” . 

“* Well, well,” sais I tomyself, “‘ this chap is a bit 
of a scoundrel at bottom, after all; or else he is so 
ignorant, he don’t know right from wrong. Mr. 
Potter,” said I, ‘‘that may be accordin’ to Province 
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law, but, depend upon it, it’s agin the moral law. I 
don’t wonder them hogs was hard to digest, and 
made you feel all the time as if you had nothin’ to 
do but lie down and sleep till you died. It was your 
pork, and not your care, that was too heavy. Come, 
cheer up, man.” 

After a pause, he said, ‘‘You have the eye of a 
lawyer, and the tongue of a minister; but, after all, 
what is the use of talking? 1am in a regular, tor- 
mented frizzle of a fix. I am tied hand and foot, and 
I can’t help myself, nohow I can work it. But, it’s 
my own fault; I can’t blame nobody but myself. 
What ’s done, is done; but sometimes, when I sit 
down and think over what is past, and what a fool 1 
have been, I nearly go distracted ;”’ and he struck his 
forehead with his clenched fist, and looked the very 
pictur of despair; and in the bitterness of his heart, 
said he wished he was dead. ‘You can’t swim 
long agin the current, " stranger,” he continued, 
‘‘ without cuttin’ your throat as a pig does; and if 
that don’t happen, you soon get tired out, and the 
waters carry you down, and you are foundered 
forever.” 

“Try an eddy,” said[; “you ought to know 
enough of the stream of life to find one of them; and 
then you would work up river as if it was fiood-tide. 
At the end of the eddy is still water, where you can 
rest for another struggle.”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said he, bitterly; ‘‘and at the end of life, 
there ’s the grave, where the struggle is over. It is 
too late now: [ have no hope.” 

“Mr. Potter,’’ said I, “poverty is full of priva- 
tions, vexations, and mortifications, no doubt, and is 
hard to bear. The heart of man is naturally proud, 
and poverty humbles it to the dust; but poverty 
can be endured—honest poverty; and so can mis- 
fortin, provided memory do n’t charge it to our own 
folly, as it does in your case,”’ 

‘‘Oh, sir!’ said he, “when I look back some- 
times, I go well nigh mad.” 

‘‘ What has made you mad, ought to make you 
wise, my friend,”’ [ replied. ‘‘A good pilot has a 
good memory: he knows every current, sunk rock, 
shoal, breaker, and sand-bar; havin’, as like as not, 
been in a scrape onct or twice on all of them. Me- 
mory is nothin’ but experience. The memory of the 
wrong way keeps us in the right one, and the me- 
mory of the right road reminds us of pleasant jowr- 
neys. To mourn to-day over the wreck of yesterday 
only increases the loss, and diminishes the value 
of what little is left to us. If you are in a fix, back 
water, throw the lead, look out for a channel, and 
pull into some cove or another.” 

“ Nothin’ but Providence can help me!”’ he said, 
shaking his head; ‘‘and I have no hope of that, for 
I do n’t desarve its interferende.”’ 

‘*T guess not,” said I, ‘‘ for Providence requires 
three things of us afore it will help us—a stout 
heart, a strong arm, and a stiff upper lip. Can you 
fish ?”’ 

‘TI guess Ican! [ wont turn my back on no man 
in these parts, either for the mackerel or cod, the 
shore or deep-sea fishing.” 





‘“ Why the plague don’t you go to work, then, 
like a man ?” 

‘“‘ Because I can’t get the supplies. If I go to 
Birchtown, they grab all the catch for the outfit, and 
an old balance; and if I go to Shelburn, I hante got 
no credit. It’s no use talkin’. When you are 
down, poverty, like snow-shoes, keeps your feet fast, 
and prevents your rising: a man can’t hope agin 
hope.”’ 

“Why not engage as a hand on board another 
man’s craft, then?” 

‘*What! go as a hand, when I have always gone 
as skipper? No, no! stranger, that cat wont jump !” 

‘“‘ Lord John Russell has done it,’”’ sais I, ‘‘and a 
bigger man than him afore his day, and that’s John 
Adams. So, my friend,” sais I, ‘‘ let’s drop the sub- 
ject, for I don’t Jike talkin’ nonsense. It aint your 
misfortens, nor the memory of the past, nor your 
poverty, that ails you, but your tarnal pride. I don’t 
pity you one bit; but I do your wife and children. 
Your panes of glass in your winders are all shingles, 
as the Patlanders say, and the room is so dark | can’t 
hardly see Mrs. Potter; but your two boys I have 
seen, and smart little chaps they be too, it’s a pity 
you should bring ’em up to be ashamed of their 
father. Be a man!—above all, be an honest man! 
for a poor man that wont work aint honest, that ’s 
a fact.” 

He covered his face with his hands at that poke: 
tf the hide ts thick on the ribs, it’s thin on the 
flanks, and there is nothing like trying for tender 
spots. 

“ Work,’ said I, followin’ up that jibe; “airn 
your own pork, and see how sweet it will be. Work, 
and see how well you will be. Work, and see how 
cheerful you will be. Work, and see how indepen- 
dent you will be. Work, and see how happy your 
family will be. Work, and see how religious you 
will be; for before you know where you are, 
instead of repinin’ at Providence, you will find 
yourself offering up thanks for all the numerous 
blessings you enjoy. Our vessel is just below, on 
a coastin’ voyage down East. Come along with 
me, and you shall have five pounds cash a month, 
and be found. And when you return, put your pride 
in one pocket, and your wages in the other, and see 
which will weigh heaviest. Come, hope for the 
best.”’ 

For a few minutes he remained silent, when he 
suddenly sprung up, seized my hand, and said : 

‘* Done; it’s a bargain ”’ 

** Thank God for that,”’ said Mrs. Potter, and burst 
into tears. 

“Now, Peter, sais 1, ‘“‘ we sail to-night if the 
wind’s fair,so look up your traps; but, first of all, 
shave, and make yourself look like a Christian. 
Come, stir your stumps, and hope for the best.” 

‘TI do,” said he; ‘‘it’s the first glimpse of hope 
that has entered this house for many a long day. 
[ll be ready in no time.” 

Arter all, 1 had to use that word hope; and I be- 
lieve it must actilly be kept a little longer in the 
dictionary, in spite of all prejudice, for such poor 
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devils as Peter Potter. It is a dark roam that has 
no ray of light in it. Hope is a slender reed for a 
stout man to lean on, but it’s strong enough, 1 do 
suppose, for them that’s infirm of mind and purpose. 
The houses hope builds are castles in the air. The 
houses of the wretched, who are altogether without 
hope, are too dismal to live in. A slight infusion 
of hope may be prescribed in bad cases; but strong 
doses weaken the mind, loosen the morals, and de- 


stroy the happiness of those who indulge in them, 
The true rule is, perhaps, not to let hope build a 
house for you, or to live with you in it; but he might 
come to visit you sometimes, to cheer you up alittle, 
by talking pleasant, and getting you to look on the 
bright side of things, when you are in asolemncholy 
mood. Hope is a pleasant acquaintance, but an 
unsafe friend. He’ll doon a pinch fora travelin’ 
companion, but he is not the man for your banker. 
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BY E. ANNA LEWIS. 





‘S Weep for the love that cannot change ; 


Like some unhol 


spell, 


It hangs upon the life that loved, 
So vainly, and so well.” : 


STRANGE I should have loved thee ever, 
Faithless, fickle as thou art; 
Stranger still, false one, that never 
Can I wrench thee from my heart. 
Scorn, like shaft shot from its quiver 
Which is dipped in fatal bane, 
And doth send death’s icy shiver 
Through the heart and every vein; 
Lone neglect, the stern decision 
That thy presence bids me flee ; 
Wrong, and hate, and cold derision— 
These I all have borne from thee, 
Till my brow in youth’s fresh hour 
Is by clouds of grief o’ercast, 
And I’m with’ring like the flower 
O’er which sweeps the simoom’s blast; 
Yet, with every kind emotion 
That can move the gentle breast, 
With all woman’s deep devotion, 
Still my heart, (that can be blest 
But while incense o’er thee breathing, 
Whence it only solace finds,) 


As the oak the ivy wreathing, 
Every tendril round thee twines. 
Every thing thy impress beareth 
Hath the hallowed spell of thee; 
Look or smile of thine endeareth 
Meanest, vilest things to me: 
Yet I loathe my soul that clingeth 
Round the worthless thing thou art, 
Curse the memory that bringeth 
Image of thee to my heart. 
Oft I ’ve sworn to dash the chalice 
From my eager, thirsting lips, 
Where my soul will seek its soiace, 
Though it only wormwood sips : 
I have tried to cease this pining, 
Rouse my with’ring pride—but vain— 
By some skillful, deep designing 
Turn my love to cold disdain ; 
But such efforts make thee dearer 
To her whom Love’s spell hath bound, 
Draw the fatal chord still nearer 
Round the heart thy scorn doth wound, 
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ALONE. 





BY WILLIAM 8. CHASE. 





Watcu on the seashore, ere the morning rolls 
Her red-draped car along the desert seas, 

And count sweet matins, like the voice of souls, 
Swelling green billows, curling to the breeze, 

Prayer of the Eastward! earliest of all— 

Prostrate thy votaries, the waters fall. 


Climb the high mountain-minarets of earth, 
Man’s grand old temple! melancholy Time 

Will, while the vineyards shake in drowsy mirth, 
Still o’er each domain ring its sighing chime. 

Calm winds the river, silent is the horn; 

Yet faltering quiver voices woodland-born. 


In the wild billows of the crimson flame, 

That scourge the shining prairie, now effaced, 
The tramp of hoofs, as ’t were a legion came 

To war’s endeavor, thunders through that waste; 
And the wild tumult stifles every moan— 
Drowns every lament; turns the lip to stone! 


Nor doth sad solitude in deserts dwell ; 
Their grandeur vast re-strings the soul-full lute, 
Tuned with the gentle praise of birds to swell, 
Speechless with wonder—eloquent though mute. 
Ours are the roses marshaled on the heath, 
Where the desert fountain braids its bridal wreath. 


When the dim moonlight silvers spire and porch, 
In frosted forests with their turrets dun, 
As with the pallor of an ancient torch, 
Torn from the unshrinking, staring sun— 
While dark-eyed midnight o’er the cold earth weeps, 
Chime again refrains, blown from starry deeps. 


But where dark labor flings a lurid light, 
From smoky towers in the busy street ; 
Where chariot’s rattle, and processions smite 
The hue-less pavement with a muffled beat 
Gaily, yet prayerless, human legions wind; 
An unceasing stream in loneliness defined. 
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THACKERAY’S LECTURES.—SWIFT. 


[FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.] 


A coop librarian, as well acquainted with the in- 
sides of books as the outsides, made the other day 
this shrewd observation—that in his experience 
every third work he took up was defective, either in 
the title or the first sentence. ‘‘ What,’’ he continued, 
‘for example, is the meaning of the word ‘ humor- 
ist?’ By what authority is it applied to a writer ?— 
is it not misapplied to a wit? unless it be meant to 
degrade him. ‘The wit,’ says Addison in the Spec- 
tator, ‘sinks imperceptibly into a humorist.’ A hu- 
morist is one whose conduct, whose ways, are ec- 
centric, ‘ his actions seldom directed by reason and 
the nature of things,’ says Watts. It is best the 
word should be confined according to our diction- 
aries, to actions, not extended to authorship. The 
title of Mr. Thackeray’s Lectures would lead a lover 
of plain English to expect narratives of eccentricities 
taken from real life, and perhaps from the acted buf- 
fooneries of itinerant boards, the dominion of Mr. 
Punch’s dynasty—like other dynasties in this age of 
presumed matter of fact, becoming a ‘dissolving 
view.’”? Mr. Thackeray’s English is generally so 
good, so perfectly to be understood, of such accepta- 
ble circulating coinage, that we are surprised at this 
mistake in the title of his book. Montaigne would 
head his chapters with any title—as we believe he 
ushered in one as ‘* On Coach-horses’’—and said no- 
thing about them; and we readily admit that the pri- 
vilege of ‘‘ Every Man in his Humor’ may be a 
fair excuse for the author of English Humorists of 
the Eighteenth Century. 

We wish we could say that this little volume were 
unobjectionable in every other respect—but we can- 
not. We do not see in it a fair, honest, truth-search- 
ing and truth-declaring spirit; yet the style is so 
captivating, so tnstnuating in its deceiving plain- 
ness, so suggestive of every evil in its simplicity, so 
aliuring onward, even when the passages we have 
read have left unpleasant impression, that it is im- 
possible to lay down the book, though we fear to 
proceed. The reader may be like to the poor bird 
under the known fascination: he never loses sight of 
the glittering eye—but it looks, even in its confident 
gayety, too much like that which charms, and de- 
lights in, a victim. We did not, it is true, expect 
from the author of “ Vanity Fair” any flattering 
pictures of men and manners, nor of the world at 
large, of any age ; but we were not prepared for his 
so strongly expressed dislike and condemnation of 
other people’s misanthropy as these pages exhibit, 
particularly in his character of Swift. 

And here we think we have a right to protest 
against Biographical Lectures. It is hardly possible 
for a lecturer to be fair to his subject. He has an 
audience to court and to please—to put in good- 
humor with themselves—to be flattered into a belief 
of their own goodness, by a bad portraiture of the 
eminent of the earth. He has to dig out the virtues 





from the grave to show what vices cling to them— 
how they look when exhumed in their corruption. 
Praise is seldom piquant—commonplace is weari- 
some—startling novelties must put truth to a hazard. 
If the dead must be called up to judgment of an 
earthly tribunal, let it not be before a theatrical au- 
dience. The lecturer is under the necessity of being 
too much of an accuser ; and if from his own nature, 
or from some misconception of the characters he 
takes up, he be a willing one, he has a power to con- 
demn, that the mere writer has not. 

In many passages of the book before us there are 
examples both of the lecturer’s danger, and of his 
power: many things said because of his audience; 
and as such audience is generally largely feminine, 
what advantage has the over-moralizing and for the 
time over-moralized lecturer against the dumb and 
bodiless culprit called up from his mortal dust, 
should there be a suspicion of want of tenderness, or 
doubt of a fidelity and affection, some hundred and 
fifty years ago, and unpardonable forever? The lec- 
ture-table is no fit place, nor does it offer a fit occa- 
sion, to discuss the wondrous intricacies of any 
human character. It is not enough that the lecturer 
should have thought—there should be a pause, 
wherein a reader may think; but an audience cannot: 
nor is the lecturer, however deeply he may have 
thought, likely to have such disinterested self-pos- 
session and caution, in his oral descriptions and ap- 
peals for praise or blame, as are absolutely required 
for a truthful biographer. It is a bold thing to bid the 
illustrious dead come from thé sanctity of their 
graves and stand before the judgment-seat of the 
author of Vanity Fatr—to be questioned upon their 
religion and their morals, and not allowed, even if 
they could speak for themselves, to answer. The 
lecturer holds in his hand all their written docu- 
ments, and all that have been written by scribes of 
old against them, and he will read, but what he 
pleases—he, the scrupulously moral, religious man, 
doubly sanctified at all points for his hour’s lecture 
in that temporary professor’s garb of proprieties, 
which he is under no necessity of wearing an hour 
after he has dismissed his audience. We are not for 
a moment insinuating any dereliction of all the human 
virtues and graces, as against Mr. Thackeray—but 
as a lecturer he must put on something of a sancti- 
monious or of a moral humbug; he is on his stage, 
he has to act his part, to ‘fret his hour.”” He must 
do it well—he will do it well; that is, to secure pre- 
sent rapturous applause. The audience is carried 
away quite out of its sober judgment by the wit, the 
wisdom, the pathos—and even the well-timed bathos 
—the pity, the satire, and the satire of all satire, in 
the pity. The ghosts are dismissed—sent back, as 
they should be, in the lecturer’s and audience’s esti- 
mation, to their ‘‘dead men’s bones and all rotten- 
ness,’’ no longer to taint the air of this amiable, 
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judicious, and all-perfect nineteenth century—epito- 
mized in the audience. 

Give Professor Owen part of an old bone or a 
tooth, and he will on the instant draw you the whole 
animal, and tell you its habits and propensities. 
What professor has ever yet been able to classify the 
wondrous vari@ties of human character? How very 
limited as yet the nomenclature! We know there 
are in our moral dictionary the religious, the irre- 
ligious, the virtuous, the vicious, the prudent, the 
profligate, the liberal, the avaricious, and so on toa few 
names; but the varieties comprehended under these 
terms—their mixtures, which, like colors, have no 
names—their strange complexities and intertwining 
of virtues and vices, graces and deformities, diver- 
sified and mingled, and making individualities—yet 
of all the myriads of mankind that ever were, not one 
the same, and scarcely alike: how little way has 
science gone to their discovery, and to mark their 
delineation! A few sounds, designated by a few 
letters, speak all thought, all literature, that ever was 
or will be. The variety is infinite, and ever creating 
a new infinite ; and there is some such mystery in the 
endless variety of human character. There are the 
same leading features to all—these we recognize; 
but there are hidden individualities that escape re- 
search ; there is a large terra incognita, hard to find, 
and harder to make a map of. And if any would try 
to be a discoverer, here is his difficulty—can he see 
beyond his own ken? How difficult to have a con- 
ception of a character the opposite of one’s self! 
What man is so gifted? We are but portrait-paint- 
ers, and no portrait- painter ever yet painted beyond 
himself—never represented on canvas an intellect 
greater than his own. In every likeness there is a 
something of the artist too. We look to other men, 
and think to find our own idiosyncracies, and we are 
prepared to love or hate accordingly. As the painter 
views his sitter in the glass, he is sure to see himself 
behind him. You biographers, you judges, self-ap- 
pointed of other men, what a task do you set your- 
selves !—have you looked well into your own quali- 
fications? You venture to plunge into the deep dark 
—to bring up the light of truth, which, if you could 
find it, would mayhap dazzle all your senses. It is 
far safer for your reputation to go out with Dio- 
genes’ lantern, or your own little one, and thrust it 
into men’s faces, and make oath you cannot find an 
honest one ; and then draw the glimmer of it close to 
your own foreheads, and tell people to look there for 
honesty. But this is our preface, not Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s. He is too bold toneed one. He rushes into 
his subject without excuse or apology, either for his 
own defects of delineation or of his subject’s charac- 
ter. If you would desire to see with what consum- 
mate ability, and with what perfect reality in an 
unlikeness he can paint a monster, read the first life 
of his Lecture, that of the great man—and we would 
fain believe, in spite of any of his biographers, a good 
man—Dean Swift. 

If we may be allowed to judge from a collection 
of contradictory statements respecting Swift, no 
man’s life can be more difficult for a new writer to 





undertake, or for any reader to comprehend. If we 
are to judge from the unhesitating tone of the many 
biographers, and their ready acceptance of data, no 
life is so easy. The essayist of the Times makes 
Swift himself answerable for all the contradictions; 
that they were all zz him, and that he was at all 
times, from his birth to his death, mad. This is, in- 
deed, to make short work of it and save the unravel- 
ing the perplexed skein of his history. Another 
writer contends that he was never mad at any period, 
not even the last of his life. That he was always 
mad is preposterous, unless we are to accept as in- 
sanity what is out of and beyond the common rate of 
men’s thoughts and doings. We certainly lack in 
the character of Swift the one prevalent idea which 
pervades and occupies the whole mind of the mad- 
man. Such may have one vivid, not many opposites 
in him. 

But the contradictions ascribed to Swift are more 
like the impossibilities of human nature—if they are 
to be received as absolute characteristics, and not as 
occasional exceptions, which are apt, in the best of 
mankind, to take the conceit out of the virtues 
themselves, and to put them into a temporary abey- 
ance, and mark them with a small infirmity, that 
they grow not too proud. 

The received histories, then, tell us that Swift 
was sincerely religious, and an infidel; that he was 
the tenderest of men, a brute, a fiend, a naked unre- 
claimable savage ; a misanthrope, and was the kindest 
of benefactors ; that he was avaricious, and so judi- 
ciously liberal that he left no great fortune behind 
him. Such is the summary; the details are both de- 
lightful and odious. The man who owns these vices 
and virtues must indeed be a monster or a madman! 
These are characters very hard to fathom, Shak- 
speare has delineated one, and he has puzzled all the 
world except Shakspeare, who chose to make his 
picture more true by leaving it as a puzzle to the 
world. Hamlet has been pronounced mad from his 
conduct to Ophelia, mainly if not solely. It is a 
ready solution of the incomprehensible. Swift was 
a Hamlet to Stella.and Vanessa; and as there are 
two against him, versws Hamlet’s one love, critics 
pronounce him doubly mad. It is a very ingenious 
but not very satisfactory way of getting out of the 
difficulty. Mad or in his senses, he is a character 
that provokes; provoked writers are apt to be not 
fair ones; and because they cannot quite compre- 
hend they malign: damnant quod non intelligunt, 
is also a rule guiding biographers. Shall he have the 
qualities ‘‘ that might become an angel,’’ or shall his 
portrait be “‘ under the dark cloud and every feature 
be distorted into that of a fiend?” You have equal 
liberty from the records to depict him as you please. 
The picture, to be seen at large by the assembled 
lecturer’s audience, must be strong and coarse in the 
main, and exhibit some tenderer tones to the near 
benches in front. 

“For a man of my level,” says Swift of himself, 
‘“‘T have as bad a name almost as I deserve! and [ 
pray God that those who give it me, may never have 
reason to give me a beiter.”? He does not, you see, 
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set up for perfection, but through his present malign- 
ers he slaps his after-biographers in the face, who, 
if they be hurt, will deny the wit or omit it, and pre- 
fer instanter a charge of hypocrisy. Angel or fiend! 
how charitable or how unmerciful are lecturers and 
biographers! and, being so able to distinguish and 
choose, how very good they must be themselves! 
Did the reader ever happen to see a life of Tiberius 
with two title-pages, both taken from historical au- 
thorities ; two characters of one and the same person; 
made up, too, of recorded facts? He is ‘‘ that inimi- 
table monarch Tiberius,” during most of his reign 
‘‘the universal dispenser of the blessings of peace,”’ 
yet ‘‘ he permitted the worst of civil wars to rage at 
Rome!’? We may, venture to use the words of the 
essayist, speaking of Swift—‘‘We doubt whether 
the histories of the world can furnish, for example 
and instruction, for wonder and pity, for admiration 
and scorn, for approval and condemnation, a speci- 
men of humanity at once so illustrious and so smali.”’ 
We have, from perfect’ authorities, Tiberias handed 
down for detestation and for universal admiration. 
The testimonies are not weak ; they are alike strong, 
and equally accepted standards of historical evidence 
and literature. ‘Swift stood a living enigma.” It 
should seem theie have been many such enigmas. 
Shakspeare, who knew all nature, gave the world 
one to make out as it can. Grave history offers an- 
other. The novelist, M. de Wailly, has tried his 
hand at this enigma—Swift; but the Frenchman, like 
most French novelists, went altogether out of nature 
to establish impossible theories. A dramatist might 
reduce the tale within the limits of nature, if he could 
but once, for a few moments, be behind the scenes 
of truth’s theatre—if he knew accurately all the 
facts, or perhaps one or two facts that time has con- 
cealed, and perhaps ever. will conceal; and which, 
discovered, would solve the enigma at once. Of 
course, the great enigma lies in Swift’s amours. 
These apart, no man would ever have ventured to 
assert the life-long madness of Swift. Great men and 
little have had, and, as long as the world lasts, will 
have their amours, honest ones and dishonest; but, 
excepting for romance- writing and gossiping of a day, 
such themes have been thought unworthy history, 
and to be but slightly notable even in biography. 
Their natural secrecy has hitherto covered the cor- 
rect ones with a sanctity, and the incorrect with a 
darker veil, that it.is better not to lift; nor is it easy 
at all times to distinguish the right from the wrong. 
The living resent the scrutiny : we do not admire the 
impertinence, nor easily admit the privilege of an 
amatorial inquisition upon the characters of the dead. 
And what has curiosity gathered, after all, which 
ought to justify honest people in maligning Swift, 
Stella, or Vanessa? A mass of contradictions. They 
cannot all be true. Even Stella’s marriage, stated as 
a fact by so many writers, is denied, and upon as fair 
evidence as its supposition. The first account of it 
is given as many as seven years after Swift’s death, 
and twenty-four years after Stella’s. There are two 
versions with respect to the dying scene, and sup- 
posed a regarding the marriage. They con- 





tradict each other; for, in the one, Swift is made 
brutally to leave the room, and never to have seen 
her after; in the other, to have desired to acknow- 
ledge the marriage, and that Stella said, ‘‘It is too 
late.””, Who knows if either be true? and what 
means ‘It is too late?’? Do those few simple words, 
overheard, necessarily imply any such acknowledg- 
ment? But there is proof that one malicious state- 
ment is false. ‘ This behavior,” says Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan (not Dr. Sheridan, the friend of Swift, for 
whom he has been mistaken, and weight accordingly 
given to his statement,) ‘threw Mrs. Johnson into un- 
speakable agonies, and for a time she sunk under the 
weight of so cruel a disappointment. But soon after, 
roused by indignation, she inveighed against his 
cruelty in the bitterest terms; and sending for a law- 
yer, made her will, bequeathing her fortune by her 
own name, to charitable uses.’’ It is said this was 
done in the presence of Dr. Sheridan, but the narra- 
tor was a mere lad when his father, from whom he 
is said to have received it, died. But this very will 
is, if not of Swift’s dictation, the will he had wished 
her to make (compare it with Swift’s own will—the 
very phraseology is strongly indicative of his dicta- 
tion ;) for he had thus written to Mr. Worral when 
in London, during Stella’s severe illness: ‘I wish 
it could be brought about that she might make her 
will. Her intentions are to leave the interest of all 
her fortune to her mother and sister during their 
lives, afterward to Dr. Stevens’ hospital, to purchase 
lands for such uses as she designs it.”’ Upon this 
Mr. Wilde, author of The Closing Year's of Dean 
Swift’s Life, remarks most properly: ‘* Now, such 
was not only the tenor, but the very words of the 
will made two years afterward, which Sheridan 
(Thomas, not Dr. Sheridan) would have his readers 
believe was made in pique at the Dean’s conduct.”’ 
Then it follows, that if this paragraph in the tale, and 
told as a consequence of the previous paragraph, is 
untrue, as it is proved to be, the first part, the brutal 
treatment, fells to the ground. In any court the evi- 
dence would be blotted from the record. It is curi- 
ous, and may have possibly some bearing upon the 
Platonic love of Swift and Stella, that she should, in 
this will, have been so enamored of celibacy, that 
she enjoins it upon the chaplain whom she appointed 
to read prayers and preach atthe hospital. ‘It is 
likewise my will that the said chaplain be an un- 
married man at the time of his election, and so con- 
tinue while he enjoys the office of chaplain to the 
said hospital.’? This will is also curious and worthy 
of notice in another respect. Among the slanders 
upon Swift and Stella, it had been circulated that she 
had been not only his mistress but had had a child 
by him; and an old bell-ringer’s testimony was ad- 
duced for the fact. There may be in the mind of the 
reader quite sufficient reasous to render the story im- 
possible ; but one item of the will is a bequest to this 
supposed child by name. “I bequeath to Bryan 
M‘Loglin (a child who now lives with me, and 
whom I keep on charity) twenty-five pounds, to bind 
him out apprentice as my executors, or the survivors 
of them, shall think fit.” Now, this is the great case 
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of cruelty against Swift, and we think it js satisfac- 
torily disposed of. Have we any other notice given 
that Swift behaved brutally to Stella? None. Where 
is there any evidence of her complaining? but there 
is evidence of the tenderest affection on Swift’s part. 
Stella’s letters have never seen the light; but, if we 
may judge by the answers to them, there could have 
been no charge of cruelty brought against him by 
her. The whole is an assumption from this narra- 
tive of Sheridan the son, and, as we have shown, 
altogether a misconception or a dream of his. Even 
with respect to Stella’s parentage authors do not 
agree—yet each speaks as positively as if he had 
been at the birth. Swift himself says that her father 
‘was a younger brother of a good family in Notting- 
hamshire, and her mother of a lower degree. Some 
assert that she was the natural daughter of Sir Wm. 
Temple. Johnson says, the daughter of Sir Wm. 
Temple’s steward; but, in contradiction to this, it is 
pretty clear that her mother did not marry this stew- 
ard, whose name was Mosse, till afier Sir Wm. 
Temple’s death, when Stella was in Ireland. Sir 
William left her a thousand pounds, and, it is said, 
declared to her her parentage. A writer in the Gez- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1757, who knew Stella’s 
mother and was otherwise well acquainted with 
facts, is urged, in indignation at the treacherous and 
spiteful narrative by Lord Orrery, to write a defense 
of the Dean. From this source, what others had in- 
deed suspected is strongly asserted—that Swift was 
himself the natural son of Temple. He thus con- 
tinues: ‘‘ When Stella went to Ireland, a marriage 
between her and the Dean could not be foreseen; but 
when she thought proper to communicate to her 
friends the Dean’s proposal, and her approbation of 
it, it was then become absolutely necessary for that 
person, who alone knew the secret history of the 
parties concerned, to reveal what otherwise might 
have been buried in oblivion. But was the Dean to 
blame because he was ignorant of his natural relation 
to Stella? or can he justly be censured because it 
was not made known to him before the day of the 
marriage? He admired her; he loved her; he pitied 
her; and when fate placed the everlasting barrier 
between them, their affection became a true Platonic 
love, if not something yet more exalted. . . . 
We are sometimes told that upon the Hanoverian 
family succeeding to the throne of Great Britain, 
Swift renounced all hopes of further preferment, and 
that his temper became more morose and more in- 
tolerable every year. I acknowledge the fact in 
part ; but it was not the loss of his hopes that soured 
Swift alone; this was the unlucky epocha of that 
discovery that convinced the Dean that the only wo- 
man in the world who could make him happy as a 
wife, was the only woman in the world who could 
not be that wife.”? Delany also entertained a sus- 
picion in agreement with this account. The suppo- 
sition would seem to throw light upon a mysterious 
passage in Swift’s life, and to be sufficient explana- 
tion of all his behavior to Stella. ‘Immediately 


subsequent to the ceremony (the marriage) Swift’s 
state of mind,” says Scott, “‘appears to have been 





dreadful. Delany, as I have heard from a friend of 
his relict, being pressed to give his opinion on this 
strange union, said, that about the time it took place 
he observed Swift to be extremely gloomy and agi- 
tated—so much so, that he went to Archbishop King 
to mention his apprehensions. On entering the li- 
brary, Swift rushed out with a countenance of dis- 
traction and passed him without speaking. He found 
the archbishop in tears, and upon asking the reason, 
he said, ‘ You have just met the most unhappy man 
on earth, but on the subject of his wreichedness you 
must never ask a question.’’’ Sir Walter Scott does 
not admit this story in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
but we doubt if the reason of his doubt, or rejection 
of it, be quite satisfactory. ‘It is enough to say that 
Swift’s parents resided in Ireland from before 1665 
until his birth in 1667, and that Temple was residing 
in Holland from April 1666 until January 1668. Lord 
Orrery says until 1670.” Dates, it appears, are not 
always accurately ascertained. We cannot deter- 
mine that ambassadors have no latitude for a little 
ubiquity; but there is one very extraordinary cir- 
cumstance with regard to Swift’s childhood, that 
seems to involve in it no small degree of mystery. 
**Tt happened, by whatever accident, that Jonathan 
was not suckled by his mother, but by a nurse, who 
was a native of Whitehaven ; and when he was about 
a year old, her affection for him was become so 
strong, that, finding it necessary to visit a relation 
who was dangerously sick, and from whom she ex- 
pected a legacy, she found means to convey the child 
on shipboard without the knowledge of his mother or 
his uncle, and carried him with her to Whitehaven. 
At this place he continued near three years; for 
when the matter was discovered, his mother sent 
orders not to hazard a second voyage till he should be 
better able to bear it. The nurse, however, gave 
other testimonies of her affection to Jonathan, for 
during his stay at Whitehaven she had him taught to 
spell, and when he was five years old he was able to 
read a chapter in the Bible.” 

This undoubted incident is no small temptation to 
a novelist to spin a fine romance, and affiliate the 
child according to his fancy. It isa strange story— 
a very poor widow not suckling her own child! kept 
three years away from a parent, lest, having borne 
one voyage well, the young child should not be able 
to bear a second! The said novelist may find suffi- 
cient reason for the mother in after years recom- 
mending him to Sir William Temple, and perhaps 
weave into his story that the nominal mother was 
one intrusted with a charge not her own. Stella’s 
mother’s connection with the Temple family may be 
as rationally accounted for. The writer in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, already quoted, seems to have 
had this account of Johnston from the widow herself. 
‘¢'This gentlewoman (Stella’s mother) was the widow 
(as she always averred) of one Johnston, a merchant, 
who, having been unfortunate in trade, afterward be- 
came master of a trading sloop, which ran betwee 
England and Holland, and there died.”” Then, again, 
to revert to the entanglement of this mystery, al- 
though it is received that there was a marriage—a 
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private marriage, as it is said, in the garden, by the 
Bishop of Clogher—are there really sufficient grounds 
for a decision in the affirmative? It is traced only 
to Delany and Sheridan (who could not have known 
it but by hearsay,) and the assertion, on suspicion, 
of the worst of all evidences with regard to Swift, 
Orrery (he only knew him in his declining years, as he 
confesses ;) but Dr. Lyon, Swift’s executor, denied 
it; and Mrs. Dingley, who came to Ireland, after Sir 
William Temple’s death, with Stella, and lived with 
her till her death, laughed at it as an idle tale. Mrs. 
Brent, with whom the Dean’s mother lodged, and 
who subsequently was his housekeeper, never be- 
lieved it, and often told her daughter so, who suc- 
ceeded her as housekeeper. It is said the secret was 
told to Bishop Berkeley by the Bishop of Clogher. 
‘* But,” says Sir Walter Scott, *‘I must add, that if, 
as affirmed by Mr. Monek Mason, Berkeley was in 
Italy from the period of,the marriage to the death of 
the Bishop of Clogher, this communication could not 
have taken place.’”’ With evidence so conflicting 
even as to the marriage—so uncertain—and if a mar- 
riage, as to the relationship between the parties—as 
to the time of discovery—and with that madden- 
ing possibility of Swift’s physical infirmity alluded 
to by Scott; it does appear that it is the assumption 
of a very cruel critical right, to fasten upon the cha- 
racter of Swift a charge of fiendishness and brutality 
toward Stella. Where there are so many charitable 
ways of accounting for his conduct, most of which 
might well move our adiniration and our pity, and 
where the tenderness of the parties toward each 
other cannot for a moment be doubted (vide Swift’s 
diary in his letters, and his most touching letter 
speaking of her death and burial,) there is nothing 
more improbable, nothing more out of nature, than 
the acquiescence of both Swift and Stella in a condi- 
tion which might well have driven both mad, if that 
condition had been avoidable. We have a hesitation 
in believing in self-made monsters. Novelists, ro- 
mance-writers, and dramatists, conjure them up for 
their hour on the stage, but it is a novelty to admit 
them into.a biography which professes to be true. 
As to Lord Orrery, the first slanderer of Swift after 
his death, we have a perfect contempt for his charac- 
ter. He sought the aged Swift for his own ends. 
His father had bequeathed away from him his libra- 
ry; in his vexation he thought to vindicate himself 
by an ambition to become a literary character. As 
Alcibiades sought Socrates, not for Socrates’ virtues, 
but because his wisdom might aid him in his political 
schemes; so Lord Orrery took the leading literary 
characters of the day, and especially Swift, into 
what companionship he might. He cajoled and flat- 
tered the old man, and at his death maligned him. 
There was hypocrisy, too; for it was contemptible 
in him to have pretended a friendship so warm, with 
a man whom he designated as a tyrant, a brute, and 
irreligious. The world are keen to follow evil re- 
port. The ill life which is told by a friend is authen- 
tic enough for subsequent writers, who, like sheep, 
go over the hedge after their leader. The writer in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 1757, 





speaks as one intimately, and of long continuance, 
acquainted with all the circumstances of the case. 
Hie says significantly that he thinks there are some 
living who have tt in their power, from authentic 
materials, to throw light upon the subject. That he 
was well acquainted with her mother we learn from 
the following passage: ‘“‘I saw her myself in the 
autumn of 1742 (about a year before her death,) and 
although far advanced in years, she still preserved 
the remains of a very fine face’? He minutely de- 
scribes Stella’s person as one who had seen her. 
‘Let those judge who have been so happy as to 
have seen this Stella, this Hetty Johnston, and let 
those who have not, judge from the following de- 
scription ’’—and as one who had conversed with her; 
‘‘Her mind was yet more beautiful than her person, 
and her accomplishments were such as to do honor 
to the man who was so happy as to call her daugh- 
ter.” He tells the anecdote (for which he says, “I 
have undoubted authority ”’) of her presence of mind 
and courage in firing a pistol] at a robber on a ladder 
about to enter her room at night. He tells the time, 
and implies the cause of her leaving Moor Park to 
reside in Ireland. ‘*As soon as she was woman 
enough to be intrusted with her own conduct, she 
left her mother, and Moor Park, and went to Ireland 
to reside, by the order of Sir William, who was yet 
alive. She was conducted thither by Swift; dut of 
this 1 am not positive, as I am that her mother 
parted with her as one who was never to see her 
again.’”? Upon that fact, then, he is positive, and 
scrupulous of assertion where not so. May it be con- 
jectured he had the information from the mother her- 
self, when he saw her so near the time of her death? 
He asserts that Sir William often ‘recommended 
her tender innocence to the protection of Swift, as 
she had no declared male relation that could be her 
defender ;’’ that ‘‘ from that time when they received 
the proper notice of the secrets of the family, they 
took care to converse before witnesses, even though 
they had never taken such precaution before.” ‘Can 
we wonder,” he adds, ‘‘that they should spend one 
day in the year in fasting, praying, and tears, from 
this period to her death? Might it not be the anni- 
versary of their marriage ?’’ ‘Swift had more for- 
cible reasons for not owning Stella for his wife, than 
his lordship (Orrery) has allowed; and that it was 
not his behavior, but her own unhappy situation, 
that might perhaps shorten her days.”? The contri- 
butor, who signs himself C.M.P.G.N.S.T.N.S, 
writes purposely to vindicate the character of Swift 
from the double slander of Lord Orrery, who im- 
peaches ‘the Dean’s charity, his tenderness, and 
even his humanity, in consequence of his hitherto 
unaccountable behavior to his Stella, and of his long 
resentment shown to his sister.”” Lord Orrery had 
said that Swift had persisted in not owning his mar- 
riage from pride, because he had reproached his sis- 
ter for marrying a low man, and would never see 
her or communicate with her after her marriage. 
That as Stella was also of low origin, he feared his 
reproaches might be thrown back upon himself. 
Then follows an entire contradiction of this unlikely. 
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statement or surmise of Orrery—for that, ‘‘after her 
husband’s and Lady Gifford’s death, she (the sister, 
Mrs. Fenton) retired to Farnham, and hoarded with 
Mrs. Mayne, Mrs. Mosse boarding there at the same 
time, with whom she lived in the greatest intimacy ; 
and as she had not enough to maintain her, the Dean 
paid her an annuity as long as she lived—neither was 
that annuity a trifle.’”’ Another correspondent in the 
same Magazine—for December, 1757—as desirous 
of vindicating the Dean, yet, nevertheless, points out 
a supposed error with regard to the passage in 
which mention is made of ‘the unlucky. epocha of 
that discovery,’’ being that of the accession of the 
Hanoverian family, and the loss of Swift’s hopes. 
‘‘ But this,’ he says, ‘is inconsistent with Swift's 
marrying her in 1716, as (in page 487) we are told he 
did; or in 1717, in which year, I think, Lord Orrery 
places this event.’? We think this is being too pre- 
cise. Lord Oxford was impeached and sent to the 
Tower in 1715, which is sufficiently near to be called 
the same epocha. Or even if we take the accession 
from the death of Queen Anne—August 1714—the 
disappointment must have been rankling in the mind 
of Swift, still fresh, at the time of the other event. 
He likewise notices that Sir William Temple was 
abroad at and before Swift’s birth; but, for reasons 
we have given, we think this objection of no import- 
ence. No mention is made of Vanessa in the article 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine. The author seems 
cautiously, conscientiously, to abstain from every 
item of Orrery’s narrative, but such as he was as- 
sured of from his own knowledge. 

Johnson, in his life of Swift, speaks disparagingly 
of Stella’s wit and accomplishments. It was displeas- 
ing to the great lexicographer that a woman should 
spell badly. Bad spelling was, we apprehend, the 
feminine accomplishment of the day. Dr. Drake, in 
his essay on the literature and manners of that age, 
says, ‘‘{t was not wonderful that our women could 
not spell, when it may be said that our men had not 
yet learnt to read.” 

We prefer Swift’s account of this matter. She 
was “‘versed,’’ he says, ‘“‘in Greek and Roman his- 
tory—spoke French perfectly—understood Platonic 
and Epicurean philosophy, and judged very well of 
the defects of the latter. She made judicious ab- 
stracts of the books she had read,’”’ ete. Of her man- 
ners: ‘It was not safe nor prudent in her presence 
to offend in the least word against modesty, for she 
then gave full employment to her wit, her contempt, 
and resentment, under which stupidity and brutality 
were forced to sink into confusion; and the guilty 
person, by her future avoiding him like a bear ora 
satyr, was never in a way to transgress again.”’ She 
thus replied to a coxcomb who tried to put the ladies 
in her company to the blush: “Sir, all these ladies 
and I understand your meaning very well, having, in 
spite of our care, too often met with those of your 
sex who wanted manners and good sense. But, be- 
lieve me, neither virtuous nor even vicious women 
love such kind of conversation. However, I will 
leave you, and report your behavior ; and whatever 
wisit I make, I shall first inquire at the door whether 


you are in the house, that I may be sure to avoid 
you.”’ ‘*She understood the nature of government, 
and could point out all the errors of Hobbes, both in 
that and religion.’? This letter of Swift’s is full of 
her praise; but we know nothing more touching 
than the passage which speaks of his sickening feel- 
ings at the hour of her burial. “ January 30, Tues- 
day.—This is the night of the funeral, which my 
sickness will not suffer me to attend. It is now nine 
at night, and I am removed into another apartment 
that I may not see the light in the church, which is 
just over against the window of my bed-chamber.”’ 
Were these words written by a cruel man!! Well, 
if so, we must admire a woman’s saying—as it is put 
by Mr. Thackeray: ‘Ah, it was a hard fate that 
wrung from them so many tears, and stabbed pitiless- 
ly’’—(alas, Mr. Thackeray, why will you put in 
that odious prtiless/y?)—‘‘ that pure and tender bo- 
som! A hard fate; but would she have changed it? 
I have heard a woman say that she would have 
taken Swift’s cruelty to have had his tenderness.” 
And why, Mr, Thackeray, will you say of such a 
man, when he was writing that they had removed 
him into another apartment, that he might not see the 
light in the church, and was praising her and loving 
her when he could speak or write a word—why, we 
ask, should you say, ‘‘in contemplation of her good- 
ness, his hard heart melts into pathos.’’ Your own 
heart was a little ossifying into hardness when you 
wrote this. Ah! did you wish your female audience 
to think how much more tender you could be your- 
self? and so did you offer this little apology for some 
hard things in your novels? We wish you had 
written an essay, and not read a lecture. You 
would have been both less hard and less tender—for, 
in truth, your tender passages in this life of Swift, 
are very well to the purpose, to catch your audience; 
but they are “nihil ad rem.’? And your appeal to 
the “pure and tender bosoms,’ all against poor 
Swift, as a detestable cannibal—how, in his Modest 
Proposal, “ he rages against children,’’ and ‘enters 
the nursery with the tread and gayety of an ogre,”’ 
how he thought the ‘“‘leving and having children” 
an * unreasonableness,’’ and ‘‘love and marriage”’ a 
‘folly,” because in his Lilliputian kingdom the state 
removed children from their parents and educated 
them; and you wind up your appeal so lovingly, so 
charmingly, so devotedly, so insinuatingly to your fair 
audience, upon the blessings of conjugal love and 
philoprogenitiveness, that you must be the dearest of 
lecturers, the pet of families, the destroyer of ogres ; 
and, as to that monster Swift, the very children should 
cry out, as they do in the Children in the Wood, * Kill 
him again, Mr. Thackeray.’’ And this you did, know- 
ing all the while that the Modest Proposal was a pa- 
triotic and political satire—one of real kindness to the 
people, whose children he supposes, in the depth of 
his feeling and his satire and bitter irony, the govern- 
ment should encourage the getting rid of, rather than, 
in defiance of all his (the Dean’s) schemes for the 
benefit of Ireland, they should be made a burthen to 
their parents, and miserable themselves. All this 
you knew very well; it was shabby and shameful of 
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you by your mere eloquence to make this grave irony 
appear or be felt as a reality and a cruelty, and tack 
on to it an importation from Lilliput of a state edict, 
as if it were one in Swift’s mind with the Modest 
Proposal. ' Yes—you knew, the while these your 
words were awakening detestation of Swift, you 
were oratorizing a very great sham—a!l nonsense— 
stuff—that would never pass current but through the 
stamp of lectureship. You knew how the witty 
Earl Bathurst, a kind father with his loved children 
about him, as good-naturedly as you should have 
done, received Swift’s benevolently intended satire. 
‘¢ A man who has nine children to feed,” says Lord 
Bathurst to Swift, ‘‘can’t long afford alienos pascere 
nummos ; but I have four or five that are very fit for 
the table. I only wait for the Lord Mayor’s Day to 
dispose of the largest, and shall be sure of getting off 
the youngest whenever a certain great man (Sir R. 
Walpole) makes another entertainment at Chelsea.” 
Here are your false words to win all feminine sym- 
pathy. ‘In fact, our great satirist was of opinion 
that conjugal love was unadvisable, and illustrated 
the theory by his own practice and example—God 
help him !—which made him about the most wretch- 
ed being in God’s world.’? How cruel was this in 
you, under some of the probabilities, and all the pos- 
sibilities that may be, ought to be, charitably referred 
to Swift’s case—in his loves or his friendships, be 
they what they will, for Siellaand Vanessa. Vanes- 
sa—have we then all this while forgotten Vanessa? 
Hers is indeed isa curious story. It is told in Swift’s 
poem of ‘“*Cadenus and Vanessa,’’? and published 
after her death, at. the dying orders of Vanessa herself. 

At the time Swift was moving in the higher circles 
in London, he appears to have been remarkable for the 
gracefulness of his manners and his conversational 
powers. These accomplishments won for him many 
friendships in the female society in which he found 
himself. Indeed, in his letters, his female correspond- 
ence possesses a great charm, and speaks very highly 
in favor of the wit and accomplishments of the really 
well-educated women of the day. Swift lived in 
great familiarity withthe Vanhomrighs. Theeldest 
daughter, (another Esther,) ardent by nature, and de- 
sirous of improving her mind, earnestly gave herself 
up to Swift’s converse and instruction. The result 
on her part was love, on Swift’s friendship: it is 
possible he may have felt something stronger; but, 
with an inconsistency, those who charge him with a 
tenderer feeling deny him the power of entertaining 
it. The story is too well known to be repeated here. 
She confessed her passion, and he insisted upon 
friendship only. She followed him to Ireland. She 
so expressed her state of mind to him by letter, that 
Swift had certainly reason to apprehend fatal conse- 
quences, if he altogether broke off his intimacy. If 
it be true that Swift was by nature cold, it is some 
excuse for imprudence that he did not easily suspect, 
or perhaps know, the dangerous and seducing power 
of an attachment warmer than friendship. | It is evi- 
dent he professed nothing more. Whatever be the 
case in that respect, there is no reason to charge 
upon either an improper intimacy. Mr. Thackeray 








thinks the two women died, killed by their love for, 
and treatment by Swift. It is possible love, and dis- 
appointed love, may have hastened both their deaths, 
and made the wretchedness of Swift. On all sides, 
the misery was one for compassion, and such com- 
passion as may charitably cover much blame. But 
even the story of Vanessa is told differently. There 
is little certainty to go upon, but enough for any man 
who pleases to write vilely on. Lord Orrery it very. 
unmerciful on the character of Vanessa. He, in 
downright terms, charges her with having thrown 
away her virtue and her religion, preferring passion 
to one and wit to the other. This certainly gives 
him a good latitude for maligning his friend. Did he 
ever give his friend Swift a piece of his mind, and 
say to him, he thought him a rascal, and would dis- 
continue his friendship? Oh, no; it was pleasanter, 
and very friendly, to tell all his spiteful things, after 
the Dean wagglead, to “his Ham,” that they might 
be handed down to the world from ‘father to son,” 
and so the world must know ‘‘you would have 
smiled to have found his house a constant seraglio of 
very virtuous women, who attended him from morn- 
ing till night, with an obedience, an awe, and an as- 
siduity, that are seldom paid to the richest or the 
most powerful lovers; no, nct even to the Great 
Seignior himself.’ Yet the facetious father of ‘‘my 
Ham’’ never saw Stella, and knew perhaps as little 
of the seraglio. Sir Walter Scott says, as others 
also, we believe, that, upon Vanessa’s applying to 
Stella herself to know the nature of the undefined 
connection between her and Swift, she received from 
Stella an acknowledgment of the marriage. If this 
were true, it would of course settle that question; 
but Lord Orrery, from whom the first statement of 
the marriage came, and who would readily have 
seized such a confirmation of his tale, says no such 
thing. On the contrary, he says Vanessa wrote the 
letter to Cadenus, not to Stella, and that Swift 
brought his own written reply, and, “ throwing 
down the letter on her table, with great passion has- 
tened back to his horse, carrying in his countenance 
the frowns of anger and indignation.”” How are we 
to trust to accounts so different? ‘‘She did not,” he 
adds, ‘“‘survive many days (he should have said 
weeks, but days tells more against his friend) the 
letter delivered to her by Cadenus, but during that 
short interval she was sufficiently composed to can- 
cel a will, made in Swift's favor, and to make an- 
other,” ete. Who will not ask the question—Was 
there a will made in Swifi’s favor? It is against 
probability; for be it remembered, that the same 
story was told with respect to Stella’s will, and it 
has been clearly proved that her will was such as 
Swift wished her to make. Nor was it at all con- 
sistent with Swift’s character, proud as he was, and 
always so cautious to avoid any scandal on Siella’s 
account, that he would have allowed her to make a 
will in his favor; and it would have been still more 
revolting to his pride to have accepted a legacy from 
Vanessa. 

Orrery treats poor Vanessa worse even than he 
does his friend. He conjectures her motives as 
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against Swift, and writes of her death, ‘‘ under all 
the agonies of despair,’”’? which, unless he were pre- 
sent at the last scene, he is not justified in doing, and 
reviles her with a cruel uncharitableness. The worst 
that ought to be said of this miserable love and per- 
plexing friendship is said by Scott—‘It is easy for 
those who look back on this melancholy story to 
blame the assiduity of Swift or the imprudence of 
Vanessa. But the first deviation from the straight 
line of moral rectitude is, in such a case, so very 
gradual, and on the female side the shades of coior 
which part esteem from affection, and affection from 
passion, are so imperceptibly heightened, that they 
who fail to stop at the exact point where wisdom 
bids, have much indulgence to claim from all who 
share with them the frailties of mortality.” 

More than a hundred and fifty years ago this sad 
tale, whatever it was in reality, yet now a mystery, 
was acted to the life in this strange,world. The 
scandal of few real romances siatins Niet so long. 
It is time to cease pursuing it with feelings of a re- 
cent enmity; it is a better charity to hope, that all 
that was of difference, of vexation, of misery, nay, 
of wrong, has become as unsubstantial as their dust, 
and that they are where all that was of love is sure 
to be, for love is eternal. Poor Vanessa’s dust may 
still rest in peace. Swift’s and Stella’s have not been 
allowed the common repose of the grave. Their 
bodies have been disturbed. The phrenologists have 
been busy with the skulls, and their unhallowed 
curiosity has been rewarded with a singular refuta- 
tion of their doctrine. The peculiarities of Swift’s 
skull are—‘‘the extreme lowness of the forehead, 
those parts which the phrenologists have marked out 
as the organs of wit, causality, and comparison, 
being scarcely developed at all, but the head rose 
gradually from benevolence backward. The portion 
of the occipital bone assigned to the animal propen- 
sities, philoprogenitiveness and amativeness, etc., 
appeared excessive.”’ 

There is something very shocking in this disturb- 
ance of the dead. We are inclined to join in Shak- 
speare’s imprecation on the movers of bones. Swift’s 
larynx has been stolen, and is now, they say, in 
possession of the purloiner in America. We wish it 
had Swift’s human utterance, that the thief might 
wish he had no ears. An itinerant phrenologist is 
now hawking about Pope’s skull. Matthews’ thigh- 
bone has circulated from house to house. If ghosts 
ever visit now-a-days our earth, we could wish 
them to come, armed each with a stout stick, and act 
upon the phrenologists the “ Fatal Curiosity.’ 

Johnson’s line— 

‘“‘ And Swift expires a driveler and a show,’ 
if it was not justified, as it certainly was not, during 
the Dean’s last years, in his melancholy state, may 
be justified as a prophecy, and fulfilled when his 
skull was handed about from fashionable house and 
party, and exhibited as a show. 

Before we entirely quit the subject of Swift's 
amours, it is necessary to mention a serious offer of 
marriage which he certainly made, about the year 
1696. The lady—Miss Jane Waring—did not at first 





receive his advances very warmly. Afier four years 
the courtship came to an end. It seems Miss Waring 
became more complying as Swift cooled. In a 
letter he complained of her want of any real affection 
for him. It is so worded as to imply some doubts 
of her temper and judgment. He writes as a man 
would do who considers himself rather bound in 
honor than by love, and still oflers marriage—upon 
terms. These terms, those who profess to be con- 
versant in love proprieties, as in other branches of 
criticism, say no woman could comply with. We 
do not profess to determine cases of that nature. We 
apprehend all kinds of terms have been complied 
with on both sides without impeachment in the 
Court of Love. This offer of marriage, however, 
militates against Sir Walter Scott’s hypothesis of 
physical unfitness, and rather strengthens the argu- 
ment and statements of the writer in the Geztleman’s 
Magazine. We believe the exact date of the sup- 
posed marriage has not been given. If it did take 
place, what if it should be possible it was on the day 
—his birthday (or what he pleases to call his birth- 
day)—at the recurrence of which he bewailed his 
birth by reading the chapter in Job? Nor must we 
omit, as it shows the shallow grounds upon which 
defamation often rests, a charge of violation made 
against Swift at Kilroot, because such a charge was 
found to have been really made against one J. 5., as 
it appeared in a magistrate’s books. J. 5S. might have 
stood for Jonathan Swift—let him, therefore, bear 
the iniquity. It might have been fastened upon any 
or all of the numerous family of Smith, or any other 
J. 8S. in the world. It is curious that the first pro- 
pagator, who, possibly with truth, denied having 
made the charge, as he might have said the letters 
J.S. only—as did the register—and unwittingly left 
the appropriation to his listeners ;—it is curious, we 
observe, that this man became raving mad, and was 
an inmate in Swift’s hospital. The idle tale has been 
disproved, and but one of his worst maligners re- 
peats it. 

There are no passages in this portion of Mr. 
Thackeray’s Lectures more odious, and more repug- 
nant to our taste and feeling, than those which charge 
Swift with irreligion ; nor are they less offensive be- 
cause the author says—“ I am not here, of course, to 
speak of any man’s religious views, except in so far 
as they influence his literary character, his life, his 
humor.’’ This denying latitude really means quite 
the contrary to its preface; for, since religion does 
concern every man’s /ife, and he writes or reads the 
life, he need not have said he had nothing (of course) 
to do with it, under any exceptions. But it serves 
the purposes of assuming a reluctance to touch upon 
the subject, and of charging upon the necessity of 
the case the many free and unnecessary animadver- 
sions upon Swift’s character as a priest of the Church 
of England. 

The lecturer far outdoes the false friend Orrery, 
who, speaking of his Gudliver, says, ‘I am afraid 
he glances at religion.’’ It is true, he goes rather 


far to set up his friend the Dean as an example of 
punishment by Providence, which punishment he. 
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admires and confesses as according to righteous ways. 
His lordship might have pitied, if angels weep. Not 
a bit of it. ‘‘Here,’’ he says, ‘a reflection naturally 
occurs, which, without superstition, leads me tacitly 
to admire and confess the ways of Providence. For 
this great genius, this mighty wit, who seemed to 
scorn and scoff at all mankind, lived not only to be 
an example of pride punished in his own person, and 
an example of terror to others, but lived to undergo 
some of the greatest miseries to which human nature 
is liable.”” Is this an instance of the charity which 
** covereth a multitude of sins,’’ and which saith, 
** Judge not”? If his lordship had exercised on this 
occasion his superstition, which he thus adroitly 
puts aside, he would pretty much have resolved 
Swift’s sins into a material necessity. Thus he 
philosophizes on vice and virtue as effects—“ T hese 
effects take their sources from causes almost me- 
chanical.’’ 

Mr. Thackeray is gtill more severe—more unjust. 
He will not allow his strictness in his religious duties, 
not even his family devotions to pass as current coin ; 
they are shams and counterfeits. The Swift too 
proud: to lie, was enacting hypocrisy in all this; 
and how lucidly conclusive the argument! Would 
any modern lecturer like to be tried by it? ‘ The 
boon-companion of Pope and Bolingbroke, who chose 
these as the friends of his life, and the recipients of 
his confidence and affection, must have heard many 
an argument, and joined in many a conversation, over 
Pope’s port or ‘St. John’s’ burgundy, which would 
not bear to be repeated at other men’s boards.” 
** Must have heard.’?!! Had the lecturer been an 
eye and ear witness, he could not have said more. 
Yet this must is a very little must indeed. A letter 
of Bolingbroke’s, and another from Pope to Swift, 
which the lecturer, as he ought to have done, had 
doubtless read, perfectly reduces the little must to 
nothing at all. Swift, it seems, had written to Pope 
in some way to convert him from Popery. Pope’s 
reply parries off the dean’s shafts by wit, and the 
letter is very pleasant. Not so Bolingbroke ; and as 
he was of too free a spirit to be false, and a hypocrite, 
at the time he wrote his reply he was not that bold 
speculator in atheistical arguments which he may 
have afterward been; or if he was a hypocrite, that 
alternative defends Swift, for it shows the improba- 
bility of the arguments over the burgundy having 
been in their familiar converse ; for Bolingbroke was 
at least no fool to contradict himself before Swift. 


These are his remarkable words, defending himsel? 


from the appellation of a freethinker, in it irreligious 
sense: “For since the truth of Christianity is as 
evident as matters of fact, on the belief of which so 
much depends, ought to be, and agreeable to all our 
ideas of justice, these freethinkers (such as he had 
described) must needs be Christians on the best 
foundation—on that which St. Paul himself estab- 
lished, (I think it was St. Paul,) Omnia probate, 
quod bonum est tenete.”” It is not needful for us to 
vindicate Bolingbroke, nor even to express any great 
satisfaction at this passage; our purpose is to show 
Swift’s religious sincerity, and the probable nature 





of the conversations with Pope and Bolingbroke, 
from these letters. 

But to the excess of severity in the lecturer. He 
contrasts “Harry Fielding and Dick Steele”? with 
Swift for religious sincerity. These “were,” he 
says, ‘‘especially loud, and I believe fervent, in their 
expressions of belief.’”?’ He admits them to have 
been unreasoning, and Church of England men. 
“But Swift, his mind had had a different school- 
ing, and possessed a very different logical power. 
He was not bred up in a tipsy guardroom, and did 
not leara to reason in a Covent Garden tavern. He 
could conduct an argument from beginning to end. 
He could see forward with a fatal clearness. In his 
old age, looking at the Tale of a Tub, when he said, 
‘Good God! what a genius I had when I wrote that 
book!’ I think he was admiring, not the genius, but 
the consequences to which the genius had brought 
him—a vast genius, a magnificent genius—a genius 
wonderfully bright, and dazzling, and strong, to seize, 
to know, to see, to flash upon falsehood, and scorch 
it into perdition, to penetrate into the hidden mo- 
tives, and expose the black thoughts of men; an 
awful, an evil spirit :’’? and yet Mr. Thackeray would. 
make this evil spirit a spirit of truth, of logical power, 
of brightness to seize, to know, to see, to flash upon 
falsehood; in fact, that irreligion was the natural 
result of true good logical reasoning, and therefore 
Swift had no religion. We have no business to 
charge the lecturer with irreligious sentiments; in- 
deed, we feel assured that he had no irreligious mo- 
tive whatever in the utterance of this passage; nor 
could he have had, with any discretion, before a 
mixed modern audience; in the hurry of his elo- 
quence, he overlooked the want of precise nicety of 
expression due to such a subject. We could wish 
that he had otherwise worded this passage, which, 
to the minds of the many, will certainly convey a 
notion that the legitimate conclusion of reasonable 
logical arguments is infidelity. Yet more. ‘Ah! 
man! you educated in the Epicurean Temple’s 
library—you, whose friends were Pope and St. John 
—what made you to swear to fatal vows, and bind 
yourself to a life-long hypocrisy before Heaven, 
which you adored with such real wonder, humility, 
and revereace? For Swift’s was a reverent spirit; 
for Swift could love and could pray.”? But his love, 
according to the lecturer, was cruelty, and his prayer 
asham!! Let no man ever own a friend, however 
he became his friend, of dubious opinions. The lec- 
turer is cautious. Miss Martineau sent her mind 
into a diseased cow, and it was healed. Pope and 
Bolingbroke must have sent theirs into Swift, and 
he was Bolingbroked and Poped to the utmost cor- 
ruption and defilement. "We may here as well ask 
how poor Swift was positively to know the ultimate 
sceptical opinions of Bolingbroke? They were 
published in his works, by Mallet, after his lord- 
ship’s death. 

Johnson doubted not the sincerity of Swift’s re- 
ligion. He vindicates the Tale of a Tub, which Mr. 
Thackeray makes a text for his vituperation, from 
‘¢ill intention.”? ‘He was a Churchman rationally 
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zealous.” ‘To his duty as a Dean he was very at- 
tentive.”” ‘In his church he restored the practice 
of weekly communion, and distributed the sacramen- 
tal elements in the most solemn and devout manner 
with his own hands. He came to his church every 
morning, preached commonly in his turn, and at- 
tended the evening anthem, that it might not be 
negligently performed.” Swift himself spoke dis- 
paragingly of his sermons. Mr. Thackeray does 
more than take him at his word; he pronounces that 
‘they have scarce a Christian characteristic. They 
might be preached from the steps of a synagogue, or 
the floor of a mosque, or the box of a coflee-house 
almost. There is little or no cant; he is too great 
and too proud for that; and, so far as the badness of 
his sermons goes, he is honest.””. Is Mr. Thackeray 
really a judge of ‘Christian characteristics?” or 
does he proneunce without having read Swift’s ser- 
mon on the Trinity, so much and so deservedly ad- 
mired, and certainly of a Christian character? But 
of these sermons quite as good a judge is Samuel 
Johnson as our lecturer, who says, ‘‘ This censure of 
himself, if judgment be made from those sermons 
which have been printed, was unreasonably severe.”’ 
Johnson ascribes the suspicion of irreligion to his 
dread of hypocrisy. Mr. Thackeray makes hypo- 
crisy his religion. Even the essayist in the Times, 
who considers him a madman from his birth, admits 
him to have been “sincerely religious, scrupulously 
attentive to the duties of his holy office, vigorously 
defending the position and privileges of his order: 
he positively played into the hands of iafidelity, by 
the steps he took, both in his conduct and writings, 
to expose the cant and hypocrisy, which he detested 
as heartily as he admired and practiced unaffected 
piety.’”’ If, then, according to this writer, there was 
a mistake, it was not of his heart. What different 
judgments, and of so recent dates—a sincerely reli- 
gious man, of practical unaffected piety, and, per 
contra, a long-life hypocrite before Heaven. We 
may well say, “Look on this picture and on this.’ 
Reflect, reader, upon the double title-page to Life of 
Tiberius, on the mysteries of every man’s life; and 
the seeming contradictions which can never be ex- 
plained here. A simple truth might explain them, 
but truth hides itself, and historians and biographers 
cannot afford time for accurate search, nor the read- 
ing world patience for the delays which truth’s nar- 
rative would demand. 

The Tale of a Tub, it has been said, was the obsta- 
cle to Swift’s preferment—it may have been the 
ostensible excuse. If the Duchess of Somerset went 
down on her knees to prevent a bishopric being 
offered him, another excuse was wanted than the 
real one. It was ascribed to Swift that he had ridi- 
culed her red hair : such a crime is seldom forgiven. 
But the “‘sprete tinjuria forme’’ will not be pro- 
ducible as an objection. This Tale of a Tub has 
been ofien condemned and excused, and will be 
while literature lasts, and is received amongst per- 
sons of different temperaments. There are some so 
grave that wit is condemned by them before they 
know the subjeci upon which it is exercised. To 








many it is folly, because beyond their conception. 
We know no reason why the man of wit should not 
be religious; if there be, wit is a crime; yet it isa 
gift of nature, and so imperative upon the possessor, 
that he can scarcely withhold it. . It is his genius. 
Wit has its logical forms of argument. » Errors in 
religion, as’ in manners, present themselves to the 
man of wit both in a serious and ludicrous light; the 
two views combine, there is the instant flash for illu- 
mination or destruction. The corruptions in a 
church, as in that of Rome, being the growth of 
ages, engrafied into the habits and manners of a 
people, are not to be put down by solemn sermons 
only: arguments in a new and captivating manner 
must be adopted, and applied to the ready under- 
standing and familiar common sense of those on 
whom more grave and sedate argumentation is lost. 
The Reformers were not remiss to take wit as an 
ally. Even now, those who are temporarily shocked 
at the apparent lightness with which it was employ- 
ed in former days, as they read works such as the 
Tale of a Tub may have received with it solid argu- 
ments, never so vividly put to them, and which are 
still excellent preservatives against Romanism. The 
enemy who does not like it will call it ribaldry, 
buffoonery, and magnify it into a‘deadly sin. The 
vituperation of it marks its power. This kind of 
writing, even on the gravest subjects, is more de- 
fensible than those who are hurt by it will admit. 
In a state of warfare, and church is militant, we 
must not throw away legitimate arms. If wit be a 
gift, it is a legitimate weapon, and a powerful one. 
It deals terrible blows on the head of hypocrisy. 
We owe to it more perhaps than we think. It may 
be fairly asked, Were the Provincial Letters injuri- 
ous to the cause of religion? The Epistole Ob- 
scurorum Virorum helped to demolish some strong- 
holds of iniquity. Rabelais, disgusting as he is to 
modern readers in too many parts, was acceptable to 
bishops and archbishops. They pardoned much for 
the depth of sense, knowledge of mankind, and solid 
learning in the curate of Meudon. There are offen- 
ses against taste, that are not necessarily offenses 
against religion. There.is many an oflensive work, 
especially in modern literature, where taste is guard- 
ed and religion hurt. Is there a natural antipathy 
between wit and religion, or between wit and morals ? 
We trust not; for by it all mankind may be reached 
—at least those who can be reached by no other ap- 
peal, to whom that may be the first, thought not the 
last. In times of controversy all must come into the 
field, the light-armed as well as the heavy-armed, 
and they must use their own weapons. David slew 
Goliah with a pebble and a sling. He had tried 
these; they were scorned by the giant, but they 
slew him. But this genius of art is imperative, and 
unless you shut the church-doors against it, and ana- 
thematize it, (and to do so would be dangerous,) it 
will throw about its weapons. Danger cannot put it 
down. It has its minor seriousness, though you see 
it not; it has its deep wisdom, and such an abun- 
dance of gravity, that it can afford to play with it. It 
bids the man endowed with it use it even upon the 
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scaffold, as did Sir Thomas More. Admit, that, if it 
is a power for good or evil, that very admission 
legitimatizes it. The infidel, the scoffer, will use it, 
and he will be in the enemy’s camp. Yes, we must 
have, in the gravest cause, our sharpshooters too. 
There have been buffoons for the gravest purposes as 
for the vilest. It is well to be cautious in condemn- 
ing all. Demosthenes could not prevail upon the 
people of Athens to give attention to him where their 
safety was concerned, and he abandoned his serious- 
ness, and told them a story of the ‘shadow of an 
ass.’’ Buffoonery may be a part put on—the dis- 
guise, but the serious purpose is under it. Brutus 
was an able actor. A man may be allowed to put 
on a madness, when it would be death to proclaim 
himself, so as to be believed, in his senses. What 
shall we say of the grave buffoon, the wittiest, the 
wisest, the patriotic, who risked his life to play the 
fool, because he knew it Was the only means of con- 
vincing the people, when he, Aristophanes, could 
not get an actor to take the part of Cleon, and took it 
himself, not knowing but that a cup of poison await- 
ed him when the play was ended? It is as well to 
come to the conclusion that the wit, even the buffoon, 
may be respectable—nay, give them a higher name— 
even great characters. Their gifts are instincts, are 
meant for use. As the poet says, they cut in twain 
weighty matters: ‘‘ Magnas plerumque secant res.”’ 
We fear that if we were to drive the lighter soldiers 
of wit out of the religious camp, those enlisted on 
the opposite side would set up a shout, rush in, and, 
setting about them lustily, have things pretty much 
their own way. Apply this as at least an apology 
for Swift. You mus@have the man with his wit—it 
was his uncontrollable passion. And, be it remem- 
bered, when he conceived, if not wrote, the Tale of 
a Tub, he was in the riotous spirit of his youth. 
And abstract from it its wondrous argument, deep 
sense of illustration, and weigh them, how ponder- 
ous the mass ia, how able to crush the long age- 
constructed machinery of designing Popery! But 
heavy as is the abstract, it would have lain inert 
matter, but for those nicely-adjusted springs of wit, 
which, light as they seem, lift buoyantly the ponder- 
ous power, that it may fall where directed, If any 
have a Romish tendency, we would recommend him 
to read the Tale of a Tub, without fear that it will 
take religion out of his head or his heart. We per- 
fectly agree with Johnson as to the intention, in 
contradiction to Mr. Thackeray, who says, ‘“‘ The 
man who wrote that wild book could not but be 
aware what must be the sequel of the propositions 
he laid down.”’? And thus it is cruelly added, “ It is 
my belief that he suffered frightfully from the con- 
sciousness of his own scepticism, and that he had 
bent his pride so far down as to put his apostacy out 
to hire.’’ Charity, which “believeth all things,’’ 
never believed that. 

The virtues reign by turns in this world of ours. 
Each one is the Queen Quintessence of her time, and 
commands a fashion upon her subjects. They bear 
the hue of her livery in their aspects. What is in 
their bosoms it is not so easy to determine; their 
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tongues are obedient to the fashion, and often join in 
chorus of universal cant. Philanthropy is now the 
common language, we doubt if it is the common do- 
ing, of the age. We are rather suspicious of it, not 
very well liking its connections, equality and frater- 
nity, and suspect it to be of a spurious breed, consi- 
dering some of its exhibitions on the stage of the 
world within the memory of many of us. As the 
aura popularis has been long, and is still blowing 
rather strong from that quarter, it may appear “‘ brutal” 
to say a syllable per contra. There never was a 
fitter time to lift up the hands and eyes in astonish-: 
ment at Swift’s misanthrophy. See the monster, 
how he hated mankind! Perhaps he was a misan- 
thrope. That he was a good hater we verily believe, 
but for a misanthrope he was one of the kindest to 
those who deserved and needed his assistance. It is 
said of him that he made the fortunes of forty fami- 
lies—that when he had power, he exerted it to the 
utmost, perseveringly, to advance the interests of 
this or that man, and did many acts of benevolence 
secretly and delicately ;—witness his payment to 
Mrs. Dingley of £52 per annum, which he made her 
believe was her own; and he paid it as her agent for 
money in the funds, and took her receipt according- 
ly, and this was not known till after his death. 
Very numerous are the anecdotes of this nature, but 
here we have no space for them. Such misanthropes 
are not very bad people—even though, detesting the 
assumption of uncommon philanthrophy, they put on 
now and then a little roughness, as Swift undoubt- 
edly did, and many very kind people very often do. 
But he wrote Gzaidliver, that bitter satire on man- 
kind, for which Mr. Thackeray the lecturer is 
greatly shocked at him. ‘ As for the moral, I think 
it is horrible, shameful, unmanly, blasphemous; and, 
giant and great as this Dean is, I say we should hoot 
him.’? Certainly hoot him—pelt him out of your 
Vanity Fair, which, though bad enough, is far too 
good for him, for the law there is to treat bad man- 
kind very tenderly, and to make the good come off 
but second best, and look a trifle ridiculous. There 
have been strong vigorous satirists, universally read 
and admired, and made the stock literature of all 
countries too, and the authors have been hitherto 
thought highly moral and dignified characters; and 
they were personal, too, as ever Swift was (not that 
we admire his personalities—they were part his, and 
part belonged to his time,) and their language as 
coarse. What are we to say of Juvenal, if we con- 
demn Swift on that score? What of his sixth and 
tenth satires? The yahoo for mankind is not more 
hideous than the Tabraca monkey, which so fright- 
fully represents men’s old age, in that famous tenth 
satire on the “Vanity of Human Wishes.’ It is, 
indeed, a morbid philanthropy, a maudlin philanthro- 
py, that will not give detested vices the lash. What 
is brutal vice ?—degraded human nature, such as our 
police courts have of late exhibited it, our Cannons, 
and kickers, and beaters of women—the burkers of 
our times, murderers for the sake of body-selling, to 
whom yahoos are as far better creatures. Yet, in 
our philanthropic days, we must not compare man 
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to low animals. Indeed, we make companion of the 
faithful dog—we pet the obedient horse—we love 
them—and we are better for the affection we bestow, 
and it is in a great degree perhaps reciprocal ; but 
such brutes in human shape, we shrink from com- 
paring our dumb friends with them. They have 
made themselves an antipathy to human nature, and 
our nature an antipathy to them. 

One would think, to hear some people talk about 
this Gud/iver, that Swift had originated such hideous 
comparisons with the brute creation, and that he 
alone had brought his antmali parlanti on the stage. 
Chaucer, whom everybody loves, makes the cock 
say, as thus Dryden says it for him :— 

‘¢ And I with pleasure see 
Man strutting on two legs, and aping me.’? 
Cock and Foz. 
But let us put the matter thus: In depicting the 
lowest vices of human nature, Swift, like Hogarth, 
made them appear more odious, and the former less 
offensive, by at least ideally or rather formally re- 
moving them from our species. The tranforming 
them to brutes in something /i4e human shape, 
renders the human image less distinct; covers 
them with a gauze, through which you can bear the 
sight, and contemplate what brutalized human na- 
ture may become. The satirist Hogarth is as strong, 
and by too near a resemblance, more disgusting, yet 
is he a great moralist. Is the Yahoo of Swift worse, 
or so offensive to our pride, as the heroes and hero- 
ines of ‘* Beer and Gin Alley,’’ or the cruelty scenes 
of Hogarth? Yet who ever called these doings of 
the painter-satirist ‘‘shameful, unmanly, blasphe- 
mous.’’ Hoot him, Mr. Lecturer, hoot both or 
neither. No—the hoot of the lecturer was nothing 
but a little oratorical extravagance, for an already 
indignant audience, touched upon that tender modern 
virtue, general philanthropy. Out of his lectures, 
the lecturer is a true, good, loving, kind-hearted, 
generous man; his real ‘‘hoot’’ would sound as 
gently as the ‘roar’? of any ‘‘sucking dove.’’ But 
at a lecture-table, the audience must be indulged in 
their own ways. The lecturer puts by his nature 
and puts on his artiHe is acting the magician for 
the moment, and not himself, and thus his art ex- 
cuses to him this patting on the back our mock 
philanthropy; mocé, for it is out of nature, and not 
real. Honest genuine nature is indignant, and has an 
impulse as its instinct to punish villany. Who ever 
read history, and did not wish a Ceesar Borgia hang- 
ed? Philanthropists are very near being nuisances ; 
they go out of the social course, which runs in cir- 
cles—at first small ones too, home. There is room 
for the exercise of plenty of charity, amiableness, 
goodness; where is the need a man should burthen 
himself with the whole census? We live for the 
most part in circles, and if we do good, true, and 
serviceable duty within them, it little matters if 
some, with a pardonable eccentricity, deem them 
magic circles, and that all on the outside of the cir- 
cumference are fiends ready to leap in open-mouthed 
to devour them. Professing philanthropists are apt 
to have too little thought of what is nearest, and to 





stretch out beyond the natural reach of their arms. 
They are breakers into other people’s circles, and 
perpetually guilty of a kind of affectionate burglary 
—and therefore not punishable, but to be pitied as a 
trifle insane. Poor Swift! how his friends wept at 
his last sad condition, which the hard hearts who 
knew him not, a century and a half after, choose to 
call Heaven’s punishment, and his misery a ‘re- 
morse.”” How his true friends grieved for him! and 
such friends, too—men of generous natures that lift 
humanity out of that, its vexatious condition, which 
provokes universal satire. He hada circle of friends 
whom he dearly loved, and who as dearly loved 
him. No matter how many yahoos go to the whip- 
ping-post. Take care of the home circles, and ever 
keep the temper sweet in that temperate zone, which 
the natural course of society has provided for you; 
and be sure the world wont be a bit worse off, if you 
light your cigar at your own hearth, and pleasantly 
write a pretty sharp satire on the world at large. 
We know not if it is not a fair position to lay down, 
that all satirists are amiable men; our best have been 
eminently so. Poor gentle Cowper, in his loving 
frenzy, wielded the knout stoutly, and had it been in 
his religion, would have whipped himself like a pure 
Franciscan ; and yet he loved his neighbor. And it 
is our belief that Swift was good and amiable, and 
as little like a yahoo as those who depict him as one. 
Nature gave him a biting power, and it was her in- 
stinct that made him use it; and what if he exaggerat- 
ed? Itis the poet’s license. What did Juvenal? and 
what did he more than Juvenal? Oh, this at once 
bold and squeamish age !—bold to do bad things, and 
to cry out against having them@old or punished, but 
delighting in dressing up an imaginary monster and 
ticketing it with the name of Jonathan Swift, dead a 
century ago!! 

And was there so little vice and villany in the 
world in Swift’s time, or in Hogarth’s time, that it 
should have been allowed to escape? Party was 
virulent and merciless, and divided men, so that 
statesmen had no time to care for good public morals. 
To be a defeated minister was to be sent to the 
Tower, as Swift’s friend Harley was, and kept there 
two years. They were corrupt times—yahoo times. 
What says the sober historian, the narrator of facts, 
about 1717? There are accounts of the ‘ Mug- 
houses,”’ when the Whig and Tory factions divided 
the nation. There was the attack on these Mug- 
houses, retaliations and riots, and \there were ‘ Mo- 
hocks,’’ of which we read too pleasantly now in the 
Spectator, who went about with drawn swords and 
kept the city in terror. It is somewhere about the 
year 1730 of which the historian speaks thus :—‘ A 
great remissness of government prevailed at this time 
in England. Peace both at home and abroad con- 
tinued to be the great object of the minister. Pros- 
perity in commerce introduced luxury—hence neces- 
sities were created, and these drove the lower 
classes of people into the most abandoned wicked- 
ness. Averse to all penal and sanguinary measures, 
the minister gave not that encouragement to the or- 
dinary magistrates that would enable them to give 
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an effectual check to vice among the multitude. 
This produced a very pernicious effect among the 
higher class, so that almost universal degeneracy of 
manners prevailed. It was not safe to travel the 
roads or walk the streets; and often the civil officers 
themselves dared neither to repel the violences nor 
punish the crimes that were committed. A species 
of villains now started up, unknown to former times, 
who made it their business to write letters to men of 
substance, threatening to set fire to their houses in 
case they refused their demands, and sometimes 
their threats were carried into execution. In short, 
the peculiar depravity of the times became at length 
so alarming that the government was obliged to in- 
terpose, and a considerable reward was offered for 
discovering the ruffians concerned in such execrable 
practices. *’* 

If Swift’s miseries were so lgrge as to make Arch- 
bishop King shed tears and pronounce him the most 
unhappy man on earth, on the subject of whose 
wretchedness no question may be asked; and if, re- 
membering this, we reflect upon his great and active 
doings, it will not be without admiration that we 
shall see how manfully he strove against being over- 
whelmed with inevitable calamities ; and if we think 
him too much inclined to view mankind ill, we 
should reflect that he lived in such times as we have 
been describing, and had ill-treatment enough from 
mankind to render his best struggles for contentment 
at times hard, and that he preserved his friendships 
to the last. 

The fortuitous disappointments of life may be borne 
with a humble patience, the virtue in misery; the 
disappointments which our fellow creatures inflict 
by their falseness and wickedness, are apt in a de- 
gree to make generous natures misanthropic; but 
even then their best feelings do but retreat from their 
advanced posts—retire within, and cling with greater 
love and resolution to the home fortress, fortified and 
sustained by a little army of dear friends. So it was 
with Swift: out in the world he was the traveler 
Gulliver—but the best friendships made his world 
his home. Even in the strictest sense of home, such 
a home as Swift had, of so strange a home-love, we 
know not to what great degree we should look on 
that with pity. It is to be hoped not one of his re- 
vilers have had his miseries—which even his friend 
was with tears requested not to look into. 

The animosities of Whigs and Tories were ex- 
treme. Swift declared himself a Whig in politics, a 
Tory as high-churehman. In the course of political 
experience it is evident one of the principles must 
give way. Swilt saw to what the Whig policy 
tended: the higher interests prevailed with him—he 
joined the Tories. Giantas he was, we are not surprised 
at the strong expressions of the essayist whom we have 
before quoted, ‘‘under Harley, Swift reigned, Swift 
was the Government, Swift was Queen, Lords and 
Commons. There was tremendous work to do, and 
Swift did it all.”?” We do not mean to say Swift was 
not a thorough man of the world; nor that he did not 
look to his own interests, as men of the world do; 

* Russell’s History of England. 





but at the same time it would be hard to show that 
he was profligate as to political principle. He may 
have changed his views, or political principle? may 
have shifted themselves. We firmly believe him to 
have been honest. But he left the Whig ranks. Hav- 
ing done so, he was too great not to be feared, and so 
hated—and is it too much to say that this Whig ha- 
tred with regard to him bas come down to our day, 
and unforgiving as it is, as it cannot persecute the 
man, persecutes his memory? It is next to impossi- 
ble not to see that political rancor has directed and 
dipped into its own malignant gall the pen of Lord 
Jeffrey, who in that essay, which has now become 
cheap railway reading, heaps all possible abuse on 
Swift, ascribing to him all bad motives—is furiously 
wroth with him even now because he abandoned the 
Whigs. It is the very burthen of his vituperative 
essay. He (Swift) is a political apostate, and a libel- 
ler of the Whigs against his conscience; and this 
Lord Jeffrey gathers from his letters. Indeed! and 
was it in Lord Jeffrey’s mind so dreadful an offense 
(if true) this writing against his conscience, and to 
be discovered in private letters, at supposed yariance 
with published documents by this said Dean? We 
fear Lord Jeffrey was not aware that he was passing 
a very severe censure upon his own conduct when 
he wrote thus of Swift; for we remember reading a 
letter by the said Lord Jeffrey in entire contradiction 
to that which, as editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
he had given out to the world. In this private let- 
ter, published in his “ Life,’? he writes in perfect 
terror, and in the deepest despair of the nation, aris- 
ing from the dangerous tendency of articles in that 
Review, with, as we conceive, a very poor apology, 
that he could not restrain his ardent writers. Party 
blinded him then, and thus he vents his rancor fur- 
ther, forgetful of the lampoons of the Whig Tom 
Moore, the Twopenny Post-bag, and a long list—and 


of the Whig Byron, and his doings in that line. ‘In 


all situations the Tories have been the greatest libel- 
lers, and, as is fitting, the great prosecutors of libels.” 
Lord Jeffrey, when he wrote this, was as forgetful 
of his own party as of himself in particular—of the 
many personalities in his own review, as of Whig 
writings. Unfortunately for them, they were not so 
gifted with wit as their opponents, but their malig- 
nity on that account was the greater. What is to be 
said of Lord Holland’s note-book? But Lord Jef- 
frey was not the one to condemn, however others 
might be justified in doing so, even personal libels, 
which, in his own case, as editor and political Whig 
agent, he justifies, and, more than that, sets up a 
principle to maintain his justification. It would ap- 
pear thai one of his contributors had been shocked at 
the personal libels in the Edinburgh, and had remon- 
strated. Jeffrey thus defends the practice: ‘To 
come, for instance, to the attacks on the person of the 
sovereign. Many people, and I profess myself to be 
one, may think such a proceeding at variance with 
the dictates of good taste, of dangerous example, and 
repugnant to good feelings, and therefore will not 
themselves have recourse to it.” (Here his memory 
should have hinted— 
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Qui facit per alium facit per se.’’) 
“ Yet,” he continues, ‘it would be difficult to deny. 
that it is, or may be, a lawful weapon to be em- 
ployed in the great and eternal contest between the 
court and the country. Can there be any doubt that 
the personal influence and personal character. of the 
sovereign is an element, and a pretty important ele- 
ment, in the practical constitution of the govern- 
ment, and always forms part of the strength or weak- 
ness of the administration he employs? In the 
abstract, therefore, [ cannot think that attempts to 
weaken that influence, to abate a dangerous popu- 
larity, or even to excite odium toward a corrupt and 
servile ministry, by making the prince, on whose 
favor they depend, generally contemptible or hate- 
ful, are absolutely to be interdicted or protested 
against. Excesses no doubt may be committed. But 
the system of attacking abuses of power by attacking 
the person who.instigates or carries them through by 
general popularity or personal influence, is lawful 
enough, I think, and may form a large scheme of 
Whig opposition—not the best or the noblest part, 
certainly, but one not without its use, and that may, 
on some oceasions, be altogether indispensable .’’— 
Letter to Francis Horner, Esq , 12th, March, 1815. 

T he semi-apologetic qualifying expressions ‘‘against 
good taste and feeling,’’ only make one smile, as 
showing the clear sin against conscience, in thus 
falling into or recommending the large scheme of 
Whig opposition. One might imagine him to have 
been one of Mr. Puff’s conspirators in his tragedy, 
who had manufactured from the play a particularly 
Whig party-prayer—a prayer to their god of battle, 
whoever he was—certainly one a mighty assistant in 
such conspiracies. 

“‘ Behold thy votaries submissive beg, 

That thou wilt deign to grant them all they ask ; 
Assist them to accomplish all their ends, 

And sanctify whatever meins they use 

To gain them.’’—The Critic. 

Every one will now agree, of course, with Lord 
Jeffrey, that the Tories have ever been the great li- 
bellers!!! 

Was it ever known that Tom Moore, or even the 
editor of the Edinburgh Review, were prosecuted! !! 
We do not justify Swift in all his libels—some bad 
enough. They were strange times, and of no com- 
mon license; and who was more licentiously at- 
tacked than Swift himself? And he knew how to 
retaliate, and he did it terribly and effectually. Many 
badly-written things were ascribed to Swift which 
he did not write. But we must not take the code of 
manners of one age, and a more refined age, and ut- 
terly condemn, by reference to them, the manners of 
another, as.a chargeable offense against an indivi- 
dual. Much that Swift wrote could not be written 
now; much that was written by Mr. Thackeray’s 
other “‘Humorists’’ could not be written now; and 
yet the objections are on the score of manners want- 
ing in refinement, and not that morals were offended. 
In Swift’s time, both in literature and politics, men 
Wrote coarsely, and acted somewhat coarsely, too; 
for they wrote in disgust, which was scarcely les- 
sened bya tear of the pillory. Retaliations were 
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severe. De Foe, who knew well what politica! pro- 
secution was, wrote thus on Lord Haversham’s 
speech: ‘But fate, that makes footballs of men, 
kicks some up-stairs and some down; some are ad- 
vanced without honor, others suppressed without 
infamy; some are raised without merit, some are 
crushed without crime; and no man knows, by the 
beginning of things, whether his course shall issue in 
a peerage or a pillory’’—in most witty and satiric 
allusion to Lord Haversham’s and his own condition. 
Swift’s Account of the Court and Empire of 
Japan, written in 1728, is no untrue representation 
of the factions and ministerial profligacy of that pe- 
riod. The Dean, as an Irish patriot—for he heartily 
took up the cause of [reland—was persecuted, and a 
reward of £300 offered for the discovery of the 
author of one of the Drapier’s Letters. The anecdote 
told on this occasion is very characteristic of Swift. 
He was too proud to live in fear of any man. His 
butler, whom alone he trusted, conveyed these let- 
ters to the printer. When the proclamation of reward 
came out, this servant strolled from the house and 
staid out all night and part of next day. It was feared 
he had betrayed his master, When he returned the 
Dean ordered him instantly to strip himself of his 
livery, and ordered him to leave the house; “ For,” 
says he, “I know my life is in your power, and I 
will not bear, out of fear, either your insolence or 
negligence.”’ The man was, however, honest and 
humble, and even desired to be confined till the dan- 
ger should be over. But his master turned him out. 
The sequel should be told. When the time of in- 
formation had expired he received the butler again ; 
and ‘soon afterward ordered him and the rest of the 
servants into his presence, without telling his inten- 
tions, and bade them take notice that their fellow ser- 
vant was no longer Robert the butler, but that his 
integrity had made him Mr. Blakeney, Verger of St. 
Patrick’s, whose income was between thirty and 
forty pounds a-year.”? As it has fallen in the way to 
give this narrative of his conduct to a deserving ser- 
vant, it may not be amiss, in this place, to offer a 
pendant; and it may be given the more readily, as 
those who wish to view him as a misanthropic 
brute, and they who would commend him for his 
humanity, may make it their text for their praise or 
their abuse. ‘A poor old woman brought a petition 
to the deanery; the servant read the petition and 
turned her about her business. Swift saw it, and 
had the woman brought in, wiadninth and comforted 
with bread and wine, and dismissed the man for his 
inhumanity.”’ 

To revert, however, to his political course. When 
the Tory ministry was broken up, he never swerved 
from his friendships, nor did he court one probable 
future minister at the expense of the other. Indeed, 
at the beginning of the break-up, he clung the more 
closely to Harley the dismissed minister. But even 


this conduct has been misrepresented Ly those who 
viewed all his actions upside down, as a deep policy, 
that he might be sure of a friend at court which ever 
side might ultimately win. 

That he might appear wanting in no possible im- 
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possible vice, avarice has been added to the number 
adduced, Even Johnson charges hiseconomy upon his 
*‘love of a shilling.”’ This does appear to us, after 
much examination of data, a very gratuitous accusa- 
tion. His early habits were necessarily those of a 
poor man; he never was a rich one; and he was far 
above the meanness of enlarging his means at the 
expense of his deanery, its present interests, or of his 
successor, by any selfish regard to fines. Due econo- 
my is often taken to be avarice, Nor does it follow 
that reasonable parsimony, when constantly prac- 
ticed for a worthy purpose, zs avarice. Such ava- 
rice is at least not uncommon in great and good 
minds. Swift so often made it known that he had a 
good object, and which he fulfilled, that it seems 
quite malicious to forget his motives, and to ascribe 
his by no means large accumulations to a miserly 
disposition. He did not in fact, after all, leave a very 
ample endowment for his hospital for the insane. 
The first £500 which he could call his own he de- 
voted to loans, in small sums, to poor yet industrious 
men. Had he been avaricious, he might have accu- 
mulated a fortune by his writings. A very small 
sum (we believe for his Ga//iver) was the only pay- 
ment received for all his writings. Had he been na- 
turally avaricious, he would not have returned, with 
marked displeasure, a donation sent him by Harley. 
There was a sturdy manliness in his pride which for- 
bade him to incur serious debt; and this pride caused 
him to measure nicely, or rather say frugally, his ex- 
penditure. He had, indeed, a “love of a shilling,” 
as he ought to have had, for he knew for what pur- 
pose he husbanded it. We know an instance of 
seeming parsimony that originated in, and was itself, 
an admirable virtue. It was in rather humble life. 
The man had given up his litle patrimony—his all— 
to the maintenance of two sisters whom he truly 
loved ; and when he went out into the world, trust- 
ing to his industry alone, he made a vow to himself 
that the haif of every shilling he could save should 
go to his sisters. This man drove hard bargains; by 
habit he came to think that what he spent idly was 
a halfrobbery. Many a hard name, doubtless, was 
cast at this tender-hearted man in his progress 
through little-knowing and ill-judging society. 

We do not attempt a delineation of Swift’s charac- 
ter. We are conscious that it was too great for our 
pen. It must be a deep philosophy that is able to 
search into such a mind, and bring all the seeming 
contradictions into order, and sift his best qualities 
from their mixtures of eccentricities, from a real or 
imaginary insanity. This part of the subject has 
been ably treated, and with medical discrimination, 
by Mr. Wilde in his Closing Years of Dean Swift's 
Life, from whose work we gladly quote some just 
animadversions upon his vituperators. 

** To the slights thrown upon his memory by the 
Jeffreys, Broughams, Macaulays, De Quinceys, and 
other modern /iterati, answers and refutations have 
been already given. Of these attacks, which exhibit 
all the bitterness of contemporary and personal en- 
mity, it is only necessary to request a careful analy- 
sis, when they will be found to be gross exaggera- 
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tions of some trivial circumstances, but written in all 
the unbecoming spirit of partisanship; while the 
opinions of his contemporaries, Harley, Bolingbroke, 
Pope, Arbuthnot, Delany, etc., are a suflicient gua- 
rantee for the opinion which was entertained of 
Swift by those who knew him best and longest.’’ 

It was well said, with reference to Jeffrey’s article 
in the Edinburgh Review, ‘But Swift is dead, as 
Jeffrey well knew when he reviewed his works.’’ 
If men of mark will be so unjust, unscrupulous, un- 
charitable, as to apply “ base perfidy’’ to such a man 
as Swift, no wonder if the small fry of revilers, 
whose lower minds could never by any possibility 
rise to the conception of such a character as Swift, 
should lift their shrieking voices to the same notes, 
as if they would claim a vain consequence by seem- 
ing to belong to the pack. Mr. Howitt odiously al- 
ludes to the discarded story which we have noticed, 
the slander at Kilroot, and grounds upon it a charge 
of “dissipated habits” in his youth. This writer, 
lacking the ability and influence of the superior libel- 
lers, as is common with such men, yelps his shrill 
vulgarities the louder in such expressions as “ selfish 
tyranny,” “‘ wretched shufller,’’? ‘contemptible fel- 
low.”? 

It is a vile thing this vice of modern times—this 
love of pulling down the names of great men of a past 
age—of blotting and slurring over every decent epi- 
taph written in men’s hearts aboutthem. That men 
of note themselves should fall into it, is but a sad 
proof that rivalry and partisanship in politics make 
the judgment unjust. We remember the reproof 
Canning gave to Sir Samuel Romilly, no common 
man, who indeed acknowledged Mr. Pitt’s talents, 
but denied that he was a great man. ‘‘ Heroic times 
are these we live in,’’ said Canning, ‘‘ with men at 
our elbow of such gigantic qualities as to render 
those of Pitt ordinary in the comparison. Ah! who 
is there living, in this house or out of it, who, taking 
measure of his own mind or that of his coevals, can 
be justified in pronouncing that William Pitt was not 
a great man?” Of all our modern revilers of Swift, 
the pullers to pieces of his fame and character, is 
there any that might not shrink from putting his own 
measure of either to the comparison? Political ha- 
tred lasts too long—it reverses the law of canoniza- 
tion; if there is to be worship, it must be immediate. 
A century destroys it; but enmity survives. 


“ Lightly they ’ll talk of the spirit that ’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, 
But little he ’1l reck, if they Jet him sleep on,”? etc. 

We commenced with the intention of reviewing 
Mr. Thackeray’s Lectures, but have stopped short 
at his life of Swift, and yet feel that we have but 
touched upon the subject matter relating to that great 
man; and hope to refer to it, with some notice and 
extracts from his works, at a future time. 

And what is Swift? What is any dead man that 
we should defend his name, which is nothing but a 
name—and not that to him? What is Swift to us, 
more than *‘ Hecuba”’ to the poor player, or ‘‘ he to 
Hecuba,”’ that we should rise with indignation to 
plead his cause? Praise or blame to the man dead a 
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century and more, is nothing for him, no, nor to any 
one of his race (for affections of that kind are lost in 
a wide distribution.) Shakspeare makes even honor 
of ashorter date. ‘‘ What is honor to him who died 
0’ Wednesday ?’’ Very soon individual man melts 
away from his individuality, and merges into the 
general character; he becomes quite an undis- 
tinguishable part of the whole generation ; his ap- 
pearance unknown, Could the great and the small 
visit us from the dead—they who “rode on white 
asses,’ and they who were gibbeted—they whom the 
“king delighted to honor,”’ and they whom the hang- 
man handied—there is no “usher of black rod”? that 
could call them out by their names. Their indi- 
vidualities are gone—their names must go in search 
of them in vain—they will fasten nowhere with cer- 
tainty—none know which is which. Let Ceesar 
come with his murderers, and who shall tell which 
is Ceesar? After a generation, there is no one on 
earth to grieve for the guilty or unfortunate, unless 
in a fiction or tale. ‘We laugh at the weeping lady 
who puts her tears to the account of the ‘anniver- 
sary of the death of poor dear Queen Elizabeth.” 
Feelings and affections of past ages are all gone, and 
become but a cold history, that the poet or the ro- 
mance-writer may warm again in their sport. They 
no longer belong to those who had them. While 
memory and affection lasts there is a kind of vitality, 
but it soon goes. ‘* Non omnis moriar’’ is a motto 
to be translated elsewhere. The atmosphere of fame, 
for this earth, rises, like that we breathe, but a little 
way above it, and is ever shifting. 

But if the individual thus melts away, not so the 
general character ; that will remain—and in that the 
living are concerned. We deem it a part of a true 
philanthropy if we can pull out one name from the 
pit of defamation into which it has been unhand- 


somely thrust, and can place it upon the record of 


our general nature, that our common humanity may 
be raised, and, as much as may be, glorified thereby. 
Such has been our motive, (for with this motive 
alone is Swift any thing to us,) and we hope we 
have succeeded in rescuing one of nature’s great 
men from unmerited obloquy. 

We have spoken freely of Mr. Thackeray’s Lec- 
tures, with reference to his character of Swift. 

We believe that he has unfortunately followed a 
lead; and, in so doing, has been encouraged to a bias 
by his natural gift—satire. We say not this to his 
dispraise. Like other natural gifts, the satiric puts 
out ever its polyp feelers, and appropriates whatever 
comes within its reach, and promises nutriment. It 
is not indeed likely, in this our world, to be starved 
for lack of sustenance; nor would society be the 
better if it were. But we do doubt if it be quite the 
talent required in a biographer. We would not have 
Mr. Thackeray abate one atom of the severity of his 
wit; and we believe him to have an abhorrence of 
every thing vicious, mean, and degrading, and that 
his purpose in all his writings is to make vice odious. 
He habitually hunts that prey; having seen the hol- 
lowness of professions, he drives his merciless pen 
through it, and sticks the culprit upon its point, and 
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draws him out upon the clean sheet, and blackens 
him, and laughs at the figure he has made of him. 
A writer of such a stamp ought to be considered, 
what he really is, a moralist—therefore a benefactor 
in our social system. 

But with this power, let him touch the living vices 
till they shrink away cowed. The portraiture of the 
vices of men who lived a century or more ago, real 
or imaginary, may only serve to feed the too flagrant 
vice of the living—self-congratulating vanity. If 
then he must write, or lecture, on biography, we 
would earnestly recommend him to do it with a fear 
of himself. His other works have contributed many 
hours of delight to the days of most of us; and in the 
little volume before us, setting aside his lecture on 
Swift, there is much to amuse and to instruct. The 
sharp contrasting choice of his positions, and easy 
natural manner, not forcing but enticing the reader 
to reflection, must ever make Mr. Thackeray a popu- 
lar writer. Were he less sure of the public ear, and 
the public voice in his favor, we should not have 
endeavored to rescue the character of Swift from his 
grasp; and we believe him to be of that generous 
nature to rejoice, if we have, as we hope, been suc- 
cessful in the attempt. We cannot speak too highly 
of Mr. Thackeray as one most accomplished in his 
art: his style, eminently English, is unmistakably 
plain and energetic. It is original—so curt, yet so 
strong; there is never amplification without a pur- 
pose, nor without the charm of a new image. 
Thoughts are clad in the words that best suit them. 
With him, pauses speak; and often a full stop, un- 
expected in a passage, is eloquent. You think that 
he has not said all, because he has said so little: yet 
that little is all; and there is left suggestion for feel- 
ings which words would destroy. He is never re- 
dundant. So perfect is this his art that his very restraint 
seems an abandon. He knows when and how to 
gain the credit of forbearance, where in fact there is 
none. In his mastery over this his peculiar manner, 
he brings it to bear upon the pathetic or the ridiculous 
with equal effect; and, like a consummate satirist, 
makes even the tragic more tragic, more ghastly, by 
a slight connection with the light, the ridiculous, a 
certain air of indifference. We instance the passage 
of the death of Rawdon, in his Vanity Fair. Few 
are the words, but there is a history in them. The 
apparent carelessness in dismissing his hero reminds 
one of that in Richard the Third. 

‘¢ The Lady Anne hath bade the world good-night.”? 
His strongest ridicule is made doubly ridiculous by 
the gravity he tacks to it. It sticks like a burr upon 
the habit of his unfortunate victim. He puts the 
rags of low motives upon seeming respectability, 
and makes presumption look beggarly—effecting that 
which the Latin satirist says real poverty does— 
ridiculos homines facit. Most severe in his indif- 
ference, his light playfulness is fearfully Dantesque ; 
it is ever onward, as if sure of its catastrophe. We 
do not know any author who can say so much in 
few common words. These are characteristics of 
genius. It has often been said, and perhaps with 
truth, that the reader shuts the book uncomfortable, 
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not very much in love with human nature: we are 
by no means sure that this is absolutely wrong; 
such is the feeling on looking at Hogarth’s pictures. 
It was the author’s intention, in both cases, to be a 
moral satirist, not a romance-writer. It has been 
objected that he allows the vicious too much suc- 
cess; but he may plead that so it is in life: even 
the Psalmist expressed his surprise at the prosperity 
of the wicked. There is truth to the life in this 
treatment; a certain seeming success tells not the 
whole. It is a more serious charge that he has 
made virtue and goodness insipid. We wish he 
could persuade himself that there is romance in real 
life, and that it is full of energies; ‘1s true portraiture 
would give a grace to his works. Cervantes and Le 








Sage were not all satire; their beautiful touches of 
romance hurt not the general character.of their 
works; the fantastic frame-lines mar not the pathos 
of the picture. With this recommendation we close 
our article, with trust im the good sense and good 
feeling of Mr. Thackeray, rejoiced to think that his 
powerful genius is in action: whatever vein he may 
be in, he will be sure to instruct and amuse, and ac- 
cumulate fame to himself. If the virtues do not look 
their very best, when he ushers them into company, 
at least vice will never have to boast of gentle treat- 
ment—he will make it look as it deserves; and if he 
does not always thrust it out of doors in rags and 
penury, he will set upon it, and leave its further 
punishment for conjecture. 





NO, POPLAR, NO! 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 





Tue poplar tree that guards my house 
Looks in on me to-night, 
As if it would divide my shade, 
Though based itself in light. 
Alas, poor tree! 
It knows not me; 
A mystery few explain aright. 


It stands out in the lamp-light there, 
And shakes its twinkling leaves ; 
And whatsoe’er the heavens may send, 
It patiently receives : 
Rain, hail, or snow; 
All winds that blow; 
Whatever comes it never grieves ! 


For me, I cannot say the like, 
For I do grieve and pine; 

There ’s not an hour but stirs a pang 
In this weak heart of mine: 


Even Pleasure pains; 
And Love contains— 
How much of sorrow, though divine! 


Even now it fills my aching heart 
With mingled gloom, and flame ; 
And yet the poplar envies me 
My wo without a name ! 
It sees my tears, 
Divines my fears, 
And yearns to bear the same. 


No, poplar, no! rest where you are 
In wiser Nature’s plan ; 
?T is just as well, and happier 
To be a tree than man! 
Your time may come, 
Your martyrdom: 
Till then contented, happy be, 





Nor seek to share my life with me! 
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I KNEW THAT I WAS BLUSHING. 


I knew that I was blushing 
As he paused beside me there, 
I felt my pale cheek flushing 
As he leant upon chair. 
I heard him softly sighing 
As he whispered in my ear, 
But I dared not risk replying, 
For I feared some one might hear. 


He took my hand and pressed it 
A moment in his own, 
He vowed as he caressed it 
His heart was mine alone. 
I met his earnest glances, 
I knew that he was dear, 
But I turned from his advances, 
For I feared some one might hear. 


He heeded none around him, 
He watched my crimson cheek, 

He owned the spell that bound him, 
And plead with me to speak. 

I felt my dark eye filling, 
And brushed away a tear, 

But I checked my pulse, wild thrilling, 
For I feared some one might hear. 


He turned—I thought him going ; 
Concealment then were vain— 
I felt my warm tears flowing, 
And called him back again. 
And as he bent above me, 
And drew me still more near, 
I kissed him, murmuring love me— 
And forgot some one might hear. L. LELAND. 











PERSIAN SONG. 





BY JOHN LANG. 





[FROM THE LONDON LEADER.] 


Tury say that once a soldier, on a dark and dreary 
night, 

Kept watch upon the palace of a Persian King of might: 

The ground was thickly covered o’er with hail, and sleet, 
and snow, 

And bleakly bitter did the blast o’er that poor soldier blow. 


The monarch, clothed in folds of fur, upon the terrace 
strolled, 

And chanced to see the sentinel, all quivering in the 
cold. 

His heart was moved to pity, when his eyes beheld the 
sight. 

And sorely did he feel for those who watched on such a 
night. 


“¢ Brave soldier, stay !”’? the monarch cried, ‘‘ who guardest 
thus my life, 

And fight’st my cause in battle fields, with dread and 
danger rife, 

A cloak of fur Ill bring to thee, ’t will shield thee from 
the blast, 

And be to thee a faithful friend, till winter’s storms have 
passed.’? 


The king, within the inner halls, in eager haste, retired, 
To search him for the cloak of fur the sentinel required ; 





But ere his search was ended, lo! his eyes beheld a girl, 
More stately than the cypress, and far fuirer than the pearl. 


Sne rose. Around the monarch’s neck she threw her 
ivory arms, 

The monarch trembled, gasped, and sighed, while gazing 
on her charms. 

With passion, mute and motionless, the monarch to the 
spot 

The siren chained. The sentinel was suddenly forgot. 


In eestasies of blissful joy the monarch passed the night, 


No clouds of sorrow crossed his brow, to clash with his 
delight ; 

And when his eyes grew weary, and love’s vigils ceased 
to keep, 

By beauteous slaves, on bed of down, the King was sung 
to sleep. 


Next morn the mighty monarch rose, and sought the halls 
of state, 

He asked his courtiers, each and all, ‘* What tidings to 
relate ?”? 

They answered nothing ‘‘ new or rare; the snow still 
hides the ground, 

And the guard who kept the watch, last night, frozen to 
death was found,’? 





TO LIZZIE. 





BY JOHN E. HATCHER. 





My heart is still thine own as when, in days 
That time hath hurried to the shadowy past, 

I saw thee first, a gay and gladsome thing, 
Upon whose brow no shade of care was cast. 


I love thee now as then! The lapse of years 
Chills not the fervor of the true heart’s love; 

*Mid grief and gloom, ’mid weariness and tears, 
It lives unfading! Turn thine eyes above— 


Those eyes my only earthly light have been— 
And bend their gaze upon yon diamond star, 





And know, when time in darkness shrouds its sheen, 
Then years shall this fond heart’s affections mar ! 


When age shall come, with all its carking cares, 
When rests its impress on thy pure, sweet brow; 

And mine, as well, its with’ring influence wears— 
My heart shall then be wholly thine as now. 


I know for me thy bosom thrills alone— 
That I to thee as thou to me art dear ; 

I feel that thou art sad when I am gone— ' 
I know that am blest when thou art near! 
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CUPID TAUGHT BY THEL GRACES. 


[WITH A STEEL ENGRAVING. ] 


YE are my teachers evermore, 

On earthly and celestial shore ; 

I know no power but in your eyes— 

I know no music but your sighs. 

With all your graces to inspire me, 
With beauty’s taper-touch to fire me, 
Along all heart-realms I can rove, 

And kindle earth and heaven with love. 





O, how my veins leap to your kisses ! 

O, how my pulses reel with blisses! 
When up against my wings your bosoms 
Lie throbbing like seraphic blossoms. 
With all your spells to wake the fire 
That slumbers in my burning lyre, 
Along all heart-realms I can rove, 

And kindle earth and heaven with love. 
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THE NEW WORLD. 


Our Politics and Statesmanship; California, Oregon, 
New Mexico—Cuba—Mexico—The British Provinces— 
Central and South America—Sandwich Islands. 

Tue vessel of the State has been getting along so 
bravely of late, at such an accelerated pace and with the 
snoring—but not sleeping—breeze of commerce so full in 
her sails, that the most of our public talk for some time 
past has been ubout the tackle—about the ordering of the 
hands, and so forth. In terra firma language—for your 
metaphor is a very awkward sort of Dalilah to dandle—the 
chief interest of the people has been excited by the elec- 
tions, and the distribution of the customary loaves and 
fishes of office; and as Ossian had his “ feast of shells’ 
long ago, so have we now out fight of shells. Some of 
the democrats belonging to the party which, so to speak, 
has been bearing the burden and heat of the day, have seen 
with jealousy some of the free-soilers and some of the nul- 
lifiers treated to a share of the national banquet, and swal- 
lowing certain fat morsels, and have therefore cried out, 
as the folks in the parable did, on something of a like oc- 
casion, against the men of the eleventh hour. And 
General Pierce has been calling out and saying: ‘‘ Why, 
did I not agree with you all fora penny? Did I not agree 
with every mother’s son, upon the Baltimore platform, for 
the even penny?’? But they make their faces hard as the 
nether mill-stone, and declare a bargain is not a bargain, 
after all. The Collector of New York and the Attorney- 
General thereof have achieved a sudden celebrity hy repu- 
diating all their obligations—talking abstract principle— 
in a partisan camp; while the Trojans and Tyrians of the 
press have ranged themselves at the backs of their respec- 
tive men, as cheerfully and spiritedly as the folks of the 
fistic Four Corners did lately round the famous fellows 
who were “the jockies for them.’’ As we write, Collec- 
tor Bronson has been dismissed; and other rebel officials 
will doubtless be treated in the same way. Which is the 
simple conchology of the whole business. Conventions 
and caucuses have been held all over the country—beyond 
human counting—thick as motes in the sunbeam, These 
are the rank-smelling agricultural processes from which 
we get the fruitage and efflorescence of our flourishing 
nationality. Among these conventions have been some of 
a laughter-compelling character, viz.,a meeting of irregu- 
lar men and women at Syracuse in the matter of the 
‘“‘ Jerry Rescue,” and the “* Women’s Right’? Convention 
held in Cleveland, where the Rev. Mrs. Browne, Abbey 
Kelley, Lucy Stone, and other fair ones, behaved like red 
republicans—but not like sans culottes. Along with the 
pantuloons and petticoats there were breaches of the peace 
—Mr. Garrison made one of his usual sallies, and was 
treated by Mr. Nevins as the devil was, of old, by St. 
Dunsian—taken by the nose; and when taken well shaken. 
The American Board of Missions met in Cincinnati; and 
the Triennial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church met in New York, where, in a session of three 
weeks, among other things, it deposed a bishop, conse- 
crated two, chose two missionary bishops, and added a 
diocese to the church. 

News from California is continually interesting: but 
not very marked. The mines and gulches continue pro- 
ductive, as is proved by the regular arrivals of gold dust. 
The markets are rather overstocked, The farming interest 
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in California is beginning to grow important: people are 
giving their minds to agriculture with more attention and 
perseverance than hitherto. California, with Oregon, the 
New Washington Territory, New Mexico, Florida, the 
Plains and other places present one of the most remark- 
able features of our civilization—we mean the various 
tribes of Indians and their resistance against the rapid en- 
croachments of the white race. In the above-mentioned 
territories the natives have had repeated conflicts with our 
people, and in Sonora and along the bounds of Mexican 
soil, they greatly disturb the peace of that republic. 
Washington Territory, newly separated from Oregon, is 
full of activity—men are preparing to erect it into a new 
state; and it will doubtless be recognized in anvther 
year.—Mr. Beale has been trying to make treaties with 
the Indians in California. He went some months ago, 
with a party, from the Missouri frontier westward to 
California in forty-nine traveling days—showing that the 
route is practicable in summer, A winter journey may 
be very different.—A block of granite has come from the 
ruins of the Alexandrian Library in Egypt, to. form part 
of the Washington Monument, Another stone has come 
from Abdul Medjid, who says he has put his name on 
Washington’s Monument in token of amity between the 
two nations. These two, with the boulder from the Alps, 
sent by the Swiss Federation, some time ago, make three 
very interesting and poetical additions tv our national 
pile.—A prize-fight took place at Boston Four Corners, in 
Massachusetts, on 12th October, between Yankee Sullivan 
and Morresey—both Celtic.—A foreign legion is about to 
be formed in New York for the assistance of the Turks 
and the cause of liberty. [tis to be under the command 
of Major Leonard Jermanouski, once aid-de-camp of 
Gen. Mieroslawski.—Our government has obliged the 
Austrian government to permit Koszta to return to Ame- 
rica. The President has concluded a treaty for the open- 
ing of the river La Plata to our commerce. He has also 
proclaimed that Bremen has agreed to a treaty for the mu- 
tual delivery of criminals and fugitives from justice —The 
New England fishermen have found, this year, that, when 
the English strictly enforce the treaty of 1818, they cannot 
make any thing of the fisheries—not being permitted to 
come within three miles of the land of Nova Scotia and 
other places. This will lead to discussions between the 
two countries 

With respect to the noble and decrepit republic of 
Mexico—this rich and water-logged galleon, we are in- 
cessantly on the qui vive. At sight of the heading, 
Mezico, in the papers, people look to see if any thing 
wild or strange has broken out since last post—if General 
Santa Anna or General Bankruptcy has not done some- 
thing extraordinary—if the Mesilla Valley, the Garay 
Grant, the frontier skirmishing, or the sword of civil war 
has not set all men by the ears—set fire to the Rio Grande 
or something of that sort; for such rivers are combustible 
things. A little time ago Santa Anna ordered a couple of 
military anniversaries to be celebrated, and addressed his 
army as the palladium of the state, and so forth—just in 
the style of Louis Napoleon. Ii is confidently reported 
that, though ‘‘ with one foot in the grave,’’ he is thinking 
of making himself emperor. Such doings are fashionable 
just now (see Hayti and France.) By the treaty of peace 
we obliged ourselves to protect Mexico against the fron- 
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tier Indians. But it is stated that she has a bill of four- 
teen millions against us for damages done by them. It 
wont be easy to settle that little bill. The other day 
Gen. Trias, seeing an increase of our troops in New 
Mexico, asked in alarm what they were for. General 
Garland explained. Then seeing that Santa Anna was 
increasing his army, the Americans asked him what it 
was about, and were told it was for the Indians on the 
Rio Grande. Meantime the terrible Apaches are murder- 
ing the Mexicans at a great rate in Sonora, and carrying 
off the women and children. A rebellion lately broke out 
in Yucatan which has with difficulty been suppressed. 
Latest accounts say that the Mexican government was 
alarmed at the report of an intended invasion of Sonora, 
led by some wild spirits from our States. These reports 
indicate the tendency of things—as straws show the way 
the wind blows. Mexico is falling to pieces apparently, 
and the dictatorship of Santa Anna, which seems inevita- 
ble, may serve to wreck it completely. 

Mexico is a confused picture enough, but the wild work 
of the other Hispano-American communities is far more 
bewildering. The nomenclature of Central and South 
America puzzles the general reader ; and then the endless 
revolutions—the risings, fightings, runnings away, and 
happy restorations, make confusion worse confounded. A 
treaty has been made with the Argentine States by Eng- 
land and America, by which the La Plata with its tribu- 
taries, the Uruguay, Parana, etc., are opened to the flags 
of all nations. This Argentine Republic hes on the La 
Plata, and comprises thirteen provinces, united by a Fe- 
deral Treaty, made last July at Santa Fe. Buenos Ayres 
refused to make one among them. Then Urquiza, of the 
state of Entre Rios, head of the confederation, went to 
war with Buenos Ayres—by way of “forcing the vagrant 
to come in.”’ Lately the commodore of Urquiza’s fleet, 
Commodore Coe, being probably unpaid by the confedera- 
tion (not very Argentine in this point of view,) went and 
gave up his ships to the Buenos Ayreans for his arrears. 
The confederation is making strong Spanish efforts to 
hang together. General Flores has been defeating Ur- 
quiza, and there is a hope that Buenos Ayres will come 
round and fraternize—as the fourteenth Argentine pro- 
vince. 

Coming to Peru—we find that this republic has been at 
war with Bolivia for a long time, and the business is not 
yet over. Chili, who has no fighting on her own hands 
just now, (Kate Hayes having been there for some time 
might have introduced unwonted harmony,) was for mak- 
ing it up between the belligerents. On the coast of Peru 
some of our Americans had a fight about—we blush to 
say—guano. For the preservation of the pelicans on the 
Chincha guano-islands, it is ordered that no shot shall be 
fired there on any pretense. Capt. McCerren, of the De- 
fiance, fired once, and twice—a scuffle with the authorities 
followed, and his ship was taken to Callao. But on the 
interference of our government the Peruvian officers have 
been rebuked, some of them dismissed, and reparation has 
been offered for any losses of our people. The most valu- 
able ** Peruvian mines’* are at Chincha just now.—Para- 
guay, long hermitically sealed up from the world under 
Dr. Francia, is coming out strong. Gen. Lopez, son of 
the president of the republic, reversing the dictator’s 
policy, has goné to London to agreé about opening its 
trade to all the world—by way of the La Plata.—Vene- 
zuela—“ happy land’’—was desolated by civil war and 
fever. The governors Monagas, brothers, were fiercely 
engaged in putting down rebels.—New Grenada has been 
inaugurating a new’constitution, which will probably last 

through the winter. They were coming near the end of a 
fight with Peru about a strip of land on the Amazon.— 





Ecuador was expecting an invasion from Gen. Flores, 
who was sent out of the country some time ago. He is 
inviting Chilians and Californian adventurers to help him 
in conquering that state. Looking into futurity, and com- 
prehending the nature of that unlucky Spanish race de- 
moralized by the influences of monarchy and hierarchy, 
we believe the end will be that people speaking our lan- 
guage will extend themselves down through Central and 
South America, and sway the destinies of that part of the 
world. 

Coming to Cuba—we find it about to be involved in a 
new predicament. Some time ago, Mr. Everett, on the 
part of our government, refused to promise that America 
would never lay hands on Cuba. That was significant 
enough—coming from a Whig, too. It now seems, that 
fully resolved to meet the growing designs of our republic 
by every means of hostility in its power, Spain has agreed 
with England that the slavery of the blacks in the island 
shall, by degrees, be supplanted by a system of emanci- 
pados—or negroes bound to apprenticeship as a prepara- 
tion for freedom. The Government organ at Washington 
makes a statement to this effect. So that we stand a like- 
lihood of having Cuba in a few years a complete Hayti— 
a republic or colony of free blacks as well as whites. 
The European powers, if they cannot manage us in one 
way, are resolved to meet us in another. This emanci- 
pation system would prove rather awkward. But before 
it can be carried out, it is probable the storms of circum- 
stance will so envelop the nations, that Spain will be 
glad to let Cuba follow the law of gravitation and fall 
into the Union. A couple of proclamations have been cir- 
culated in Cuba, denouncing the black policy of Spain, and 
calling on all creoles and others disposed to see a change, 
to rise while the war now about to begin shall «bsorb the 
attention and armaments of the great European powers. 
The question is not, whether or no Spain has a right to 
liberate the blacks. The question will be, are those 
powers to exercise influence so near our shores. It is a 
complicated argument; and, as in the case of Cato’s last 
perplexity, the sword will probably end it—that favorite 
ultima ratio of the human race. 


THE OLD WORLD. 


Russia and Turkey going to War at last—England and 
France on the side of the Sultan—Austrian and Prussian 
leanings to the Czar—War in China—Japan and the 
Indian Archipelago. 

Probably before the reader sees this summary, the 
Danube will have heard one more military uproar along 
its banks, and the European armaments be put in effective 
motion. Six months ago the Czar haughtily declared war, 
by occupying Moldavia and Wallachia, since held by 
Gortschakoff with 100,000 men. Then England, France, 
Austria, and Prussia came, and, throwing their arms over 
the sword-hand of the Sultan, said, ‘‘ Let us negotiate !”’ 
And they negotiated—all for fear of the general outbreak 
which would bring Kossuth, Mazzini, and the rest into 
the play. English, French, Austrian, and Prussian dele- 
gates drew up an agreement, such as the Czar would ac- 
cept, seeing that these intermeddling rogues gave away 
the rights and honor of poor Abdul Medjid. But the latter 
would not hear of such a compact. In a note to the four, 
he said, none of his ministers would dare advise him to 
accept of such terms. He sent them his own, which the 
delegates thought fuir—and so transmitted them to St. 
Petersburgh. But, in reply, Nesselrode, Minister of the 
Czar, declared, in his manifesto of September 7th, that his 
master could not receive any thing drawn up from the 
dictation of the Sultan. Meantime, the Ottomans grew 
indignant, and called for war. Fifty stout Zebeks from 
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Asia Minor—the old Carismian cradle of empire—rode all 
the way to Constantinople, and meeting the Padishah in 
the streets, asked him to let them fight the giaours. A 
Kurdish chief, snuffing the battle afar off, like Job’s war- 
horse, came also to St. Sophia, from Mosul, on the Tigris, 
to join the meleé. Caricatures on one of the walls of 
Stamboul represented the Czar breaking into Buckingham 
Palace, Prince Albert running out to fight for his wife and 
weans, and Lord Aberdeen bidding him be calm and ne- 
gotiate the business! The Sultan made a camp at Varna, 
where Omer Pasha is at the head of about 150,000 men, 
including the Egyptian contingent of 15,000 men, sent by 
Abbas Pasha, who promises to send as many more. 
Abdul has also sent 40,000 men under Selim Pasha to 
protect Turkey on the Georgia frontier. At the same time 
the Circassian Jugurtha—the unconquerable Schamil Bey 
—has raised his banner for the Turks, and gathered his 
famous highlanders about him. The Sultan knows where 
to find formidable allies. When the Czar said he would 
not accept the Vienna note, the Western powers began to 
change their notions. The English ministers and the 
English press said Turkey should not be overborne, and 
France supported these views. Toward the close of 
September four steamers—two English and two French— 
went up the Dardanelles to Constantinople. Then the 
Turkish Council drew up a declaration of war, which only 
wanted the Sultan’s signature, and waited for any other 
stray chance of accommodation. Meantime the Czar, de- 
siring to gain time, asked the four mediums if they would 
not give him another chance—if they would not so inter- 
pret the note he had already refused, that he may be able 
toaccept it. The powers—that is, France and England— 
knew that this was Machiavelian and farcical, and re- 
fused to carry on the weary humbug any further. Then, 
in the beginning of October, the English and French fleets 
passed up from Besika, and anchoring before the Golden 
Horn, gave dreadful note of preparation for what was to 
come. The Czar had interviews with the Emperor of 
Austria and the Prince of Prussia, at Olmutz and War- 
saw ; and it is not to be doubted that they had agreed as to 
the necessity of making common cause against the West- 
ern powers, France and England. These last are cor- 
dially joined in the resolve to preserve the integrity of 
Turkey. Latest accounts say that the Sultan has at last 
signed the war-proclamation, and that it has been posted 
on the mosques. Omer Pasha has it in his camp; whence 
he has sent the Russians warning that if, in fifteen days, 
they do not leave the Principalities, he will proceed to 
hostilities. It is reported that Louis Napoleon will send 
30,000 men to the Dardanelles and the Black Sea, to de- 
fend Constantinople ; and that England will send 10,000 
troops for similar purposes. Meantime the allies of the 
Sultan are rushing to the Dardanelles, from all quarters— 
from Hungary, Germany, Italy, France, Switzerland, 
England, America. Refugees of the four first-named 
countries are offering themselves in vast numbers 'to dis- 
cipline and lead the Turks. It is said that a French 
colonel, at the head of 30,000 redifs, has marched into 
Montenegro, to keep the people of that hill-country in 
check. Kossuth went into one of the London courts, the 
other day, to bear testimony in behalf of some Hungarian ; 
from which it might have been concluded by a few that 
he intended to be on the continent simultaneously with the 
report of the trial. A whisper of him wasin Paris, at the 
time of last accounts, and the house of a Hungarian was 
searched for him. He is, doubtless, on the Danube. It is 
said his friends, Dembinski and Klapka, are appointed to 
high commands by the Sultan. Whether or no, they will 
find something to do in the tumult. 

The political news of England is not of importance, ex- 





cept as it relates to the Eastern troubles. The people 
sympathized with the Sultan, but they dislike the idea of 
war, which will check the manufacturing business. The 
cholera is again in the island. Neweastle has suffered 
more from it than in 1832; it has also been in London and 
Liverpool. Edinburgh, Leith, Glasgow, and other parts 
of North Britain, had also suffered from it; and it had ap- 
peared at Belfast, in Ireland. Captain Eng'‘efield, who 
was dispatched with supplies to the Arctic regions, in 
spring, arrived again in London, haying found no traces 
of Sir John Franklin’s ships. He was accompanied home 
by Lieutenant Cresswell, of the Investigator, with dis- 
patches from Captain McClure, stating that the latter had 
made the great passage—passed from the Pacific into the 
Atlantic, to the North of this continent! McClure had 
found no trace of Sir John, It is now known that a pas- 
sage is practicable; but the knowledge of this is the only 
benefit the world can receive from all the efforts made in 
that direction. The track is so horrible and so uncertain, 
that few will ever explore it again. Order reigns in beau- 
tiful France. The emperor is the state—the emperor and 
empress. The history of France is now composed of 
royal progresses. The imperial pair were in Boulogne 
the other day, were they were féted, and where the 
emperor rewarded the soldiers who opposed and arrested 
him on the occasion of his invasion of that town. He next 
went to Calais, where he was waited on by some fish- 
women, who presented him and the empress with nose- 
guys. The court then proceeded to Compeigne. Old 
Arago, the chemist and minister of 1848, died on the 2d 
October, and received a splendid burial. At Amiens the 
solemn transference of the bones of St. Theodosia called 
together twenty-seven archbishops and bishops, and a vast 
crowd of spectators. Austria is increasing its military 
force on the Turkish frontier, and when war shall have 
broken out, will probably occupy Servia, a province 
already disaffected to the Sultan. The grave question of 
American citizenship will shortly be discussed in Vienna 
by the ministers of the continental governments. The 
Regalia of Hungary are said to have been found, and 
lodged in the Treasury at Vienna—without the loss of a 
single jewel. They were, say the Austrian authorities, 
found buried in an eyot of the Danube. Prussia, as well 
as Austria, is troubled by that strange evil of American 
citizenship. A Prussian, whose name is Von Rensche, 
was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment for some 
offense against the Prussian press. He escaped to New 
York in 1850, and, having given notice of intention to be- 
come a citizen, went back to Hamburg, where he was 
given up to the Prussian authorities. He has been put 
into the jail of Leignitz, whence he is calling on Uncle 
Sam to the rescue. Our relative will have something to 
do shortly, in the matter of his strange nephews. In 
Lucca, the other day, a fair propagandist, Miss Cunning- 
hame, was arrested and imprisoned by the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, for distributing Protestant tracts, against the 
law of theland. The English grew furious—the English 
ministry interfered, and the Grand Duke was obliged to 
let her go. It really seems as if the Anglo-Saxons are 
determined to meddle with the world, and not respect the 
laws of the respectable European rulers, any further than 
they seem fair and proper! England respects no laws 
which insult or injure her subjects. 

In China, the war is carried on in the lazy, fair-and-easy 
fashion of the venerable Flowery Land. Two or three 
months ago we heard that the insurgents had got into 
Nankin, and last accounts still say that the insurgents are 
in Nankin. Not that they are idle; and, perhaps, if they 
had the post and the electric telegraph, we should have 
heard something more decisive concerning their move- 
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ments. They occupy Nankin as a base of operations, 
from which they act against the imperialists. Latest 
accounts show that the army of the Mings had possession 
of the mouths of the Grand Canal and Amoy, and that the 
power of the reigning Manchow dynasty was cooped up 
in the North. The apathy with which the great mass of 
the Chinese regard the struggle is curious. Their in- 
aptitude for war is very remarkable. Around the Yang- 
tse-keang, the forces of the Mings and Manchows lie very 
near each other ; and yet the gates of Nankin are left open 
by the Mings, and that capital has a vacant and most 
pacific appearance. When some English paid a visit to 
some imperialist forces lying off the shore in their battle- 
junks, the first words of the naval officers were—‘‘ Have 
you any opium to sell?” The Chinese admiral, who 
entered a bout to show the English through his fleet, was 
so comfortably drunk from the drug, that he fell asleep, 
and begged to be let alone—he could go no farther, On 
the appearance of any Ming craft, his junks were usually 
ordered to advance and fire away, right and left, without 
stopping to take aim at any thing. When the smoke 
clears up, if the Mings are making off—which is often the 
case—the Manchows thank God they have got rid of them» 
and so return to their ‘‘drowsy syrups.’? There needs no 
ghost to tell us that the European races will very shortly 
be the holders of much of the lands and waters of China, 
the people of which are so deficient in energy. There 
never were so many European war-ships on the coast of 
that country, as at present—American, English, French, 
and Russian. 

The Japan expedition, under Perry, has been proceeding 
favorably. The Susquehanna and the Saratoga touched at 
the little island of Bonian, in the Pacific, and made there a 
purchase of ten acres of ground, which will be the nucleus 
of American colonization in that part of the world. This 
island was in possession of a few Europeans—English, 
Scotch, Irish, and Spaniards. The governor is a high- 
cheeked Caledonian, who says, like Caliban in the play, 
‘the island’s mine;’’ he has been twenty years upon it, 
and his right is certainly good. The squadron distributed 
some live stock on the islands in the neighborhood. The 
ten-acre purchase at Bonian includes a fine harbor. The 
Russian war-brig Pallas was dogging the movements of 
the Yankees in this place. Before proceeding to the coast 
of Japan, the Powhattan had been at Borneo—one of the 
finest islands in the world—a portion of which was seized 
a few years ago by an Englishman, named James Brooke, 
who, fighting and negotiating, had made himself Rajah 
of Sarawak—a native prince, in fact. In July, Captain 
McCluney and his officers, with some marines, went up 
the river Brune to visit the Sultan, who received them 
with silent and grave courtesy, The commodore, on his 
side, had gone to visit the King of the Loo Choo islands, 
at Nassa Keang, and had been well received. Subsequently 
the squadron proceeded to Japan. 

Commodore Perry has been making his Japanese initia- 
tive. On the 8th of July, his squadron, the Susquehanna 
and Mississippi steam-frigates, and the Plymouth and 
Saratoga sloops of war, arrived at the entrance of the bay 
of Jeddo, the capital of Japan, and soon anchored off 
Uraga, a mile beyond former anchorages. Their appear- 
ance created much surprise—purticularly the action of the 
steamers. A rocket was flung up on the shore, as a signal, 
and some government boats came off, to put on board the 
strangers the warning to be gone, usual in such cases! 
But these were not received; and the deputy.governor of 
Uraga, the only person allowed into the commodore’s 
ship, was informed that the custom of surrounding strange 
ships with a cordon of boats would not be permitted. 
Then the natives kept away, and no boats came again 





while the ships remained. Next morning, Yezaimon, 
Governor of Uraga, visited the ship, and said he would 
send an express to Jeddo. The Mississippi. then moved 
farther up the bay, discovered some excellent anchorages, 
and made soundings—government boats hovering about 
our boats at a little distance. On 12th of July an answer 
came from the emperor, saying he had appointed an officer 
of high rank to receive the message of the President of the 
United States. The town of Gorihama, near Uraga, was 
appointed for the interview. The Susquehanna and Mis- 
sissippi approached and turned their broadsides to the 
shore; and Commodora Perry, who never showed himself 
among the small people till now, went on shore in great 
state with 400 armed men—the forces of the Japanese ex- 
tending all round the vicinity to the number of five or six 
thousand. He was received by Prince Idzu, accompanied 
by the Prince of Iwami. The commodore gave the letter, 
and in return got—a receipt for it! The Japanese officers 
said they had nothing to say in reply. Upon which the 
commodore informed them he would be back for his an- 
swer inspring. After all, this was not so very bad. It was 
the first attempt ever made to break through the venerable 
etiquette of an old and haughty monarchy ; and it was well 
we got off withso much dignity. Meantime the Americans 
made favorable impressions on the gcvernor and deputy- 
governor of Uraga, and gave them presents, which they 
accepted, and gave much lacquered ware in return, Every 
thing about Jeddo betokened prosperity. The country on 
all sides of the estuary looked rich and well-cultivated, 
and a crowd of masts was visible in the distance, as the 
eye glanced in the direction of the capital, On the 17th of 
July—having been a nine days’ wonder to the Japanese— 
tbe American squadron returned to Loo-Choo, where, in a 
harbor called Napa, Commodore Perry has established a 
coal depdt, and freedom of trade with all nations. 

In the Burman empire hostilities had been suspended, 
leaving the Irawaddy, the great river of Burmah, and 
many of the towns on its banks, in possesgion of the Eng- 
lish. The boa-constrictor lubricates the body of the ox or 
stag before he can swallow it. John Bull is lubricating 
Burmah. He will soon swallow it; and then—to change 
the figure—there will be little or nothing between him and 
the western frontier of China. 

P. S. As we go to press the Africa brings the following 
additional or confirmatory news: 

It was stated that'the command of the Turkish army had 
been offered to Abd-el-Kader, He had asked the advice of 
the French government previous to accepting the offer. 

The tone of the French papers was generally warlike. 

Hostilities were expected to commence between Turkey 
and Russia on the 25th of October, and the preparations 
of both powers were going on, on the most formidable 
scale. 

The Sultan has again demanded of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe the entrance of the English fleet into the Dar- 
danelles, but it isreported that he will not enter except to 
repel aggressive measures on the part of Russia. He de- 
sires them to cruise in the Black Sea. 

An order was issued preventing the Russians from de- 
deriving provisions and stores from Sebastapool. 

The combined fleets had not entered the Dardanelles up 
to the 10th of October, 

It was stated that the Sultan had made application to 
the French government for two general officers to be at- 
tached to the Turkish army ; one to command the army of 
the Danube, under Omer Pasha, the other to belong to the 
army of Asia, under Abdi Pasha. 

Letters from St. Petersburg to the 18th announce that 
the Emperor had adopted warlike measures of the highest 
importance. 
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The Homes of the New World; Impressions in America. 
By Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt, 
2vols.12mo. New York: Harper §& Brothers. 


It is impossible to read these volumes without being 
impressed with the occasional injustice of literary fame. 
The article which Miss Bremer supplies is a poor one, but 
it is by the author of “Home” and “The Neighbors,” 
and therefore will be sure to sell in the market. In the 
Same way a person who has obtained celebrity as a 
theologian, or physician, or statesman, or as a proficient in 
any special profession or craft of which he knows much, 
has weight attached to his opinions on matters of which 
he knows nothing. The quacks understand this per- 
fectly. The quick of medicine gets a certificate of the 
merits of his universa} panacea from some eminent doctor 
of divinity; the regular practitioner revenges himself by 
endorsing the orthodoxy of some quack in theology or 
Statesmanship ; and the statesman, the most public man of 
all, is listened to by admiring ignorance as he prattles on 
art, literature, science, medicine, and divinity. How easy 
it would be for Webster, or Peel, or Wellington, to pro- 
nounce a commonplace on the old dramatists which would 
override a criticism of Lamb or Haziutt. Now Miss 
Bremer is a womun of a certain affectionateness of genius, 
who has written novels which have given her a world- 
wide celebrity, and which have converted her readers 
into personal friends. Their great merit is confined to 
the representation of domestic life, for when she aims at 
passion, she concocts out of impotent Byronics, and faded 
Weterisms, a broth of emotional forcible-feebleness, 
too vapid for any but the most jaded sentimentalist to 
relish. But she has an audience, and every thing she 
writes is read in Sweden, Germany, Great Britain, and 
the United States. Accordingly, her present book will be 
read by thousands who will never condescend to read a 
better one on the subject. It requires but very little in- 
formation to decide that the work, considered as a repre- 
sentation of the United States, is a ridiculous production ; 
and one is vexed at the thought of how much confident 
ignorance she will communicate to her army of readers. 
The book is lean in thought, loose in style, pert in judg- 
ment, deficient in almost every thing which makes a book 
valuable. It may entertain, but it cannot inform. It is 
made up of personal gossip and grandmother chatter. 
Indeed, the authoress chatters about every thing, persons, 
principles, politics, religion, scenery, democracy, litera- 
ture, art, slavery, her own aspirations, her dyspepsia, her 
sentiments, and ubout six hundred and forty-three other 
things—pleasant chatter enough, but hardly worthy of 
publication and translation. It is provoking to think that 
such confused talk, hardly up to the level of ordinary con- 
versation among educated people, should be presented to 
so large a portion of the civilized world in the shape of a 
book, should be puffed by literary journals, and should be 
so extensively read as to make its flashy and superficial 
gossip exert a positive influence on opinion. 

It must be admitted that, of the numerous varieties of 
chatter in which Miss Bremer indulges, her chatter about 
persons is the raciest and most entertaining. She saw a 
great many people, public and domestic, and she gives her 
impressions of all. But on what principle of propriety, or 
even decency, she can justify the publication of much of 
her personal gossip, must be a mystery to everybody at all 
infected with English or American reserve. She was re- 





ceived with great hospitality into many private families. 
Her novels were an “ open sesame,’’ which made the 
doors of every house fly open to admit her, and in entering 
a village or city, she had but to choose her habitation, and 
it was made over to her. People were Bremer mad. 
But her hosts and hostesses, while they were thus opening 
their arms, hearts, and houses to welcome her, probably 
did not dream that she tripped up to her chamber to record 
all the opinions and confidences she had heard in the parlor 
—that she was dispatching to Sweden the gossip of Boston 
and New York—and, more thanall, that she would publish 
to the world all the dear little secrets which had been 
lisped and whispered in her ear. Mr. A., a merchant, is 
introduced to three continents as a handsome man; Miss 
B., innocent even of an anonymous magazine article, is 
paraded before the same vast public as a heavenly soul; 
and Mrs. C , wife and mother, hears a thousand-fold re- 
verberation of the merits of her pastry and her children. 
Miss Bremer contrives to hit upon those qualities of mind, 
or heart, or person, which throw their modest possessors 
into agonies to see in print. There can be no sanctity or 
privacy in life, if this fondling, and caressing, and pawing 
of private individuals, gets to be established in literature. 
Such things may harmonize with Swedish manners, and 
persons who are handsome and*heavenly there, may desire 
to have all the world know it, but in sneering, reserved, 
ironical England and America, exhibitions of this kind are 
more apt to make people titter than to evoke their tearful 
sympathy. We perceive that the press is already holding 
Miss Bremer’s victims responsible for her imprudence, 
and insinuating that they expected such puffing when they 
offered her their hospitality. This is ill-natured and in- 
correct, but it is natural. No American, public or private, 
can be unwisely eulogized without paying the penalty; 
the responsibility is fastened on the object of the panegyric, 
instead of on the person who panegyrizes. It is bad 
enough when praise is heaped on a man’s qualities of mind, 
but when it is lavished on his comeliness, or affectionate- 
ness, or morality, or religion, it becomes absolutely excru- 
ciating to the recipient, and wakes the hoursest kind of 
horse-laughs from an unsympathizing public. Besides, 
Miss Bremer assumes very often a patronizing kindliness 
toward her entertainers, more provoking, perhaps, , than 
her confectionery and sweetmeats of compliment. One 
lady is a dear, little, pleasant body; another is a dear, 
little, bustling body ; anothera dear, little, chatting, in- 
quisitive, funay body; another, a dear, little, charming 
nobody; and so on, The blessed recipients of these 
gracious condescensions must feel like assassinating her 
with their bodkins. 

If private hospitality to public characters is to be 
chronicled in this way, the time will soon come when 
people will be compelled to put over their parlor-doors the 
sign—‘ No authors admitted here: inquire at the kitchen.” 
And, indeed, the kind of gossip that Miss Bremer indulges 
in is admirably adapted for the latter locality. If what 
she publishes ought to be published at all, it certainly 
should not be obtained in the beaten way of friendship, but 
hy questioning the domestics. If our readers can con- 
ceive of the cooks and chambermaids of a family prattling 
about their employers in a vast sounding gallery, by which 
their chat was heard all over the globe, they may appre- 
ciate the terrible effects of having at their houses a gossip- 
ing woman of genius. 
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We have likewise to notice the indelicacy which Miss 
Bremer exhibits in the freedom of her comments on per- 
sons whose invitations she accepted, but which she 
wished to decline. While staying with Mrs. A. she is 
tormented with the thought that, in a few days, she must 
fulfill an engagement to stay a week with Miss B.; and 
this reluctance to go she expresses in print. Now this may 
be very proper in a private letter to her sister in Sweden, 
but it appears to us the height of conceit and impertinence 
to publish it, She finds, to be sure, that Miss B. is not 
half so much of a bore as she expected ; is, indeed, a nice, 
dear, well-meaning, bustling, tidy little body, who loves 
her to distraction; and this discovery is so gratifying that 
she publishes it likewise. Can the impudence of con- 
descension go further? We cannot believe the notions of 
propriety which ostracise such impertinences as these, are 
confined to any nation. Politeness has been defined as 
‘* benevolence in small things ;’? and what benevolence 
can there be in first expressing contempt of an entertainer, 
and then modifying it into good-natured toleration? In 
private society such superciliousness acts like a fire poison, 
and it becomes a million times more insulting when pub- 
lished to the world. In a flash newspaper, of limited 
circulation, it would be disgraceful; and we cannot con- 
ceive of its being lifted intouny dignity by its appearance 
in the pages of a tourist, whose reputation gives it an ex- 
tensive circulation, 

In passing from Miss Bremer’s comments on private in- 
dividuals to her descriptions of the persons, families, and 
houses of the authors and public men she visited in 
America, we can hardly decide whether or not she violates 
any principles of proper reserve. It seems to be now an 
understood maxim that eminent men can have no private 
life. Whom they married, when they married, why they 
married, how much they married, how many times they 
married, the number of their children, the intellectual or 
unintellectual character of their wives, their joys, sorrows, 
whims, crotchets, peculiarities—all are considered public 
property ; and fortunate is the gossiping tourist who can 
give the world information respecting such important 
matters. It is doubtless unpleasant for a man who has, 
perhaps, committed no offense but that of publishing a 
book, to be trotted out before the public in this way; but 
then Ais feelings are not thought worthy of being considered 
where the public curiosity is roused. We suppose that 
Miss Bremer would expect the same treatment if an 
American tourist visited her in Sweden, and therefore does 
as she would be done by. But, it must be admitted, she 
has used her privileges in this respect to their full extent. 
Irving, Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Parker, 
Alcott, Sumner, Downing, Miss Lynch, Channing, not to 
mention others, are the objects of her insatiable gossip. 
Undoubtedly many of her descriptions exhibit a shrewd 
insight of character, and, occasionally, a quality of mind, 
or disposition, or person, is happily caught and embodied. 
She, however, necessarily makes mistakes. Had she in- 
formed these persons that she intended to sketch their 
portraits for the public, they would have been on their 
guard. Those who did not escape from her altogether, 
would have appended to their conversation explanatory 
notes. They would have said, after hazarding a careless 
remark, ‘‘I beg you to consider this as not being my 
whole philosophy of life;’? or, ‘‘ Miss Bremer, you will 
have the kindness to consider this as a joke;’’ or, ‘‘ Miss 
Bremer, as I shall probably forget the observation I am 
now going to make the moment after it has passed my 
lips, I beg you to consign it to a similar oblivion.”’ As it 
is, however, they are held responsible before the world 
for trifles, chance sayings, capricious expressions, and all 
the little nothings which so readily escape from a man in 








conversation, but which appear ridiculous in print. Haw- 
thorne, with his usual genius for dodging lion-hunters, 
succeeded in giving her the slip, though she was on his 
trail two or three times. She, however, saw Mrs Haw- 
thorne, honors her with a good deal of pert, Bremer con- 
descension, and unhesitatingly prints every thing about 
Hawthorne himself, which, in the simplicities of conver- 
sation, she obtains from his wife. This is almost the 
greatest outrage in a book full of outrages against common 
sense and common propriety. Yet a work, crammed with 
stuff of the kind we have described, has for its motto— 
‘‘ Sing unto the Lord a new song.’’ If kitchen gossip is 
thus to be raised to the dignity of a solemn psalm, and 
prattle is to be substituted for prayer, we think that Miss 
Bremer can present strong claims to be the mouth-piece 
of the new religion. 

The readers of these volumes will be amused, and the 
unfortunate victims correspondingly vexed, at the senti- 
mentality of some of her friendships with authors. She 
desires, with true German ravenousness, to commune with 
the soul of each great person she meets, and, in one case, 
records what, in America, would be deemed quite an 
‘affair of the heart.?? Two souls, of which hers is one, 
look through their visual organs at the stars—a pressure 
of the hand follows this terrestrial contemplation—and 
they are friends forever. There is nothing essentially 
ridiculous in this, except the publication of it to the 
world. Unutterable emotions should be unprinted emo- 
tions, especially when names are recorded at full length, 
and a man of fine genius and lofty character may be re- 
presented in a ludicrous light. But reserve is not Miss 
Bremer’s forte. Again, she makes honorable mention of a 
cast of her hands being made at the request of two friends, 
who desired to possess the “‘ counterfeit presentiment’’ of 
those little organs; and then she wonders, with exquisite 
simplicity, that people will insist upon it that her hand is 
beautiful, when, in fact, it is only small and delicate—a 
delicious bit of candor, which would be considered_a 
subtile stroke of genius in a humorist. 

As a mild specimen of the’ openness with which Miss 
Bremer speaks of prominent persons, we will quote her 
remarks on Lucretia Mott, principally, however, for the 
anecdote told of Mr. Dana, ‘‘ Ihave dined,’? she says, 
‘‘with Lucretia Mott, in company with all her children 
and grandchildren—a handsome, flourishing multitude. 
She interests rather than attaches me. Her husband, Mr. 
Mott, is a strong old gentleman, who seems to maintain 
his place, though he is obscured somewhat by his wife’s 
glory. It is said that he is pleased by it, and it does him 
honor. At a public lecture, lately delivered by a dis- 
tinguished litterateur, Mr. Dana, on Shakspeare, he in- 
stanced Desdemona as the ideal of woman in all ages, 
beyond which none higher could be found. When, how- 
ever, the lecture was ended, Lucretia Mott rose, and said, 
‘¢ Friend Dana, I consider that thou art wrong in thy re- 
presentation of what woman ought to be, and I will en- 
deavor to prove it! She therefore proposed to the assembly 
to meet her on a certain day in that same room. The 
assembly did not fail to be present, and Lucretia M. de- 
livered an excellent lecture, permeated by that love of 
truth and integrity which is the very foundation of Quaker- 
ism. Lucretia is a splendid woman and speaker, and 
would be still more splendid if she listened a little more 
attentively to other people’s observations and thoughts, 
especially on the slave question; but that she does not.”’ 
When we consider how liberal Miss Bremer is in her 
eulogies on the authors she meets, we presume, from the 
fact that Mr. Dana is, with her, merely ‘a distinguished 
litterateur,’? that she never met him. The lecture to 
which she refers no other man in America could have 
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written, and both as a poet and acritic, Mr. Dana un- 
doubtedly occupies the first rank among American writers. 
The story, though good, is wrongly told. Lucretia Mott 
made the remark to the lecturer, after the discourse was 
over, not to the audience, We trust that Mary Howitt, 
the translator, and not Miss Bremer, is responsible for the 
flash epithet ‘‘splendid.’? Lucretia Mott can hardly feel 
herself complimented by being culled a ‘‘ splendid woman 
and speaker,’? who would be still more ‘‘ splendid’’ if she 
listened more to Miss Bremer. One would suppose that 
Miss B_ was speaking of Lady Gay Spanker instead of a 
simple, dignified, and powerful Quakeress. But a subtile 
tone of insult runs through the whole description. 

The charge that Miss Bremer brings against Lucretia 
Mott, of not listening to other people’s thoughts and ob- 
servations, is hardly a severe one, if the said thoughts and 
observations are of the character which Miss Bremer is 
accustomed to make. Indeed, she has too great a desire 
to hear herself talk. According to her own account she 
thought and observed a ggod deal to Mr. Emerson; and if 
that gentleman retains the errors of his metaphysical sys- 
tem, it will be from an utter incapacity to receive the 
light which the author of “The Neighbors’? was kind 
enough to radiate upon him. The Rev. Theodore Parker 
also came in for a share of her bountiful intellectual 
wealth. It seems, from her account, that Mr. Parker, 
though he has spent his life in exploring theology, has 
only arrived at ethics; and, with the kindness of her na- 
ture, she informed him of that fact, and opened a contro- 
versy on the subject. She probably availed herself 
liberally of that logical resource known as ‘the lady’s 
reason,’’ and Mr. P., to his eternal honor, was too gallant 
to contradict a woman, and heard her with admirable 
**candor,”? and *‘ conceded many thing.’? Mr. Parker isa 
master of irony, and we cun conceive of his reading this ac- 
count of his “ giving in’? with a peculiar sparkle about his 
lips andeyes. Mr. Alcott, a man unfortunate in some ex- 
pressions of his opinions which have wandered abroad, but 
in the depth, delicacy, and largeness of his detached 
thoughts second to few transcendentalists in the United 
States, and an idealist Who has really grappled with some 
of the problems of life, is dismissed as ‘‘ the good Alcott,’’ 
after his system has been overturned by the citation of a 
commonplace. Miss Bremer has complacently recorded the 
trashy truisms by which she obtained these triumphs over 
men who are at least thinkers; and she does not appear to 
be aware that they know that two and two make four as 
well as she. Indeed, the most edifying portions of her vo- 
lumes are those which chronicle her victories in matters re- 
lating to metaphysics and theology, when metaphysicians 
and theologians ‘listened to her thoughts and observa- 
tions.’”? We trust that this beneficent result of her visit to 
the United States, will be felt in the conversion of all the 
heresiarchs she met to the true faith. If they persist now 
in holding their naughty opinions, charity will be thrown 
away upon them, for they sin against light, and error is 
transferred from their intellects to their wills. But we 
conclude that this last and worst consequence of their here- 
sies will not occur, for Miss Bremer is careful to inform 
us that they are admirable and virtuous people, and that 
their defects are speculative and not moral. 

In addition to her remarks on persons, Miss Bremer 
favors her readers with numerous ‘thoughts and obser- 
vations” on American institutions, manners, and life, and 
some fine descriptions of scenery. She appears to have 
gleaned her information principally from conversation, and 
as she talked with a great variety of people, representing 
widely different views, her mind was pretty well filled 
with a disordered mass of facts, principles, and opinions, 
not likely to be systematized in an understanding, which 





Provid<nce does not appear to have constructed witha 
view to its exercise on philosophical questions. ‘The 
general representation of the United States is highly 
favorable, but the most superficial reader can perceive that 
this is owing to the pertinacious way in which she was 
petted by all classes. She judges from impressions not 
insight; and an American who should go to Austria, and 
receive such universal attention as Miss Bremer met with 
here, would. be strongly inclined, unless he had strong 
powers of philosophical abstraction, to diffuse his own 
complacent sensations over his description of the nation, 
and despotism itself would be ‘turned to favor and to 
prettiness,’’ in the mild operation of his amiable feelings. 

We have spoken harshly of Miss Bremer’s book, be- 
cause we think that its personalities are an offense to 
good taste, a violation of implied confidence, and a scandal 
to literature. If the private letters of which the volumes 
are made up, had fallen into the hands of some modern 
Curll or Osborn, and had been published without any con- 
sultation with their writer, the publisher would have been 
denounced as being concerned in a disreputable trans- 
action. Miss Bremer, long after they were originally 
written, coolly publishes them herself, and does not deem 
herself called upon for apology or explanation. To her 
mind there is evidently nothing in the letters which the 
whole world should not read. She has, doubtless, a per- 
fect right to make herself ridiculous, but we dispute her 
right to make capital out of the hospitality of well-mean- 
ing friends, and gossip them into uncomfortable notoriety. 
Besides, for the truth may as well be spoken, the thing is 
done to make money, and out of such trash, and seandal, 
and vanity, and bad manners, it is for the interest of 
litarature that money should not be made, There is un- 
doubtedly a demand for the commodity, as there is a de- 
mand for many other commodities which it is considered 
disgraceful to supply. We .hope to see the time come 
when a man can invite a literary person to dinner, with 
the blessed assurance on the part of the host, that his 
guest will not sell a description of his house, and a record 
of his conversation to a bookseller, until after the enter- 
tainer is in the grave. The success of the opposite 
practice, sunctioned by the high reputation of Miss Bremer, 
proves that this time has not yet come. 





Notabilities in France and England. With an Autobio- 
graphy. By Philarete Chasles, Professor of the Paris 
Institute. New York: G. P. Putnam § Co. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

We do not pretend to be free from national prejudices, 
and therefore may be mistaken in our judgment of this 
work, but it appears to us very much better than the au- 
thor’s impudent and sparkling one on American litera- 
ture. It hus, to be sure, many of the characteristics of 
that shallow and entertaining libel, and is not free from 
the quackeries of expression inseparable from the rhetoric 
of Chasles, but it has more earnestness, depth and acute- 
ness, and full as much brilliancy and point. The best part 
of it is the autobiographical portion, which, though ego- 
tistic, is full of interest and value. The sketches of the 
revolutionists, whom he saw when a child at his father’s 
house, are among the best we have seen; and the account 
of his own imprisonment, on a false charge of sedition, is 
finely told. The chapters on his ‘“ Residence in Eng- 
land,’?? on “English Society in 1817,’? and ‘ Thoughts 
upon French Society,’ are also written with great vigor 
and animation, and contain many striking facts and just 
reflections. 

The father of Chasles had been prominent in the revo- 
Jution of 1789, and to his house, during the despotism of 
Napoleon, the old Jacobins, ‘all the waifs of the Repub- 
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lic, all the spared heads,” were accustomed to go by 
stealth to talk over their former glories. Thus, he says, 
“the broken rigging, the fragments and wrecks of the 
ship of the Republic, rolled along by the waves, stranded 
upon the beach, and covered with foam, were heuped at 
the feet of a child. . . To my infantile eyes the Titans of 
the Revolution seemed only men. I surveyed these his- 
torical giants with the keen, scrutinizing eyes of a child; 
they seemed to me neither so ferocious nor so sanguinary 
and terrible as I had been told they were. I soon then 
began to distrust appearances and even history. I began 
to observe minutely, and look below, within and behind 
the scenes. When later I read in memoirs that the fero- 
cious Amar was a wolf, that Mallarme had presided over 
the most terrible seenes of the Convention, and that Va- 
dier was a hyena, I did not hearken to it. These wolves 
and hyenas were very good people, and I painted them 
such as my childhood had seen them, without partiality. 
Youth sees justly and grants no pardons. Childhood above 
all, is severe. La Fontaine knew it well. . .. An in- 
tense passion carried each along, as a torrent the swim- 
mer, litting him to the top of the waters as it impels his 
course. They appeared great and redoubtable as they 
bounded over the sanguinary and tumultuous floods of the 
Revolution. Out of the impetuous current, and with some 
few exceptions, they were the most innocent people in 
the world; characters feeble, otherwise they would have 
perished ; ardent, or they would not have been lifted to the 
summit of the revolution: ry billows; false in their views 
of themselves, not to perceive that this upheaving of so- 
ciety was not their work, or work for them to engage in; 
in fine, mediocre, for the most part, as to intelligence, but 
not cruel.”? ' 

His classification of the revolutionists is not less saga- 
cious and accurate. These men, haters of tradition, and 
burning to reconstruct society, were all deficient in ori- 
ginality and invention. There were, he says, three 
species whom he scanned in his early days—*‘ the Arche- 
ists, imitators of antiquity—these proceeded from Jean 
Jacques ; the Sceptical, progeny of Voltaire; and last, the 
Mystics, the most to be feared of all, but they were rare ; 
it might be that they had chosen as guide Swedenborg, 
Weisshaupt, Pascal, or Jacob Behme. The Voltsirians, 
in their new organization of the Republic, retained many 
of the ideas, habits and customs of the monarchy; with the 
sincere Archzeists, the revival of antiquity was a firm be- 
lief—the Rome of Brutus was to be resuscitated; as to 
the Mystics, they accused themselves of only one crime, 
that of not purchasing the Revolution by more blood.’’ 
This last remark on the Mystics is full of suggestiveness. 
They probably were greater adepts in blood-shedding 
than the Atheists, for they named their malignities their 
duties, and murdered from the inspiration of ‘‘an inner 
light.?? 

The description of Vadier, the Voltairian, is exceed- 
ingly vivid and close. ‘Picture to yourself Voltaire at 
eighty years of age, his nose hooked, his chin sharp, his 
eye twinkling in its orbit, and his figure reduced to the 
anatomy ofa man. Like his prototype, there was a point 
of interrogation in every phrase—an epigram in each 
smile—malice in each posture. . . . I recall him to mind 
as if he were still opposite to me, seated at his little round 
table, of the style of Louis XV_, his mantel set out with 
vials of all descriptions; he, bent double over the table, 
would from time to time raise his white head, from which 
would issue a low cackling sneer, creaking but not vibra- 
ting. I knew not then that in him was the enigma of a 
whole age. Of the two hundred preceding years in him 
was the sum of the sarcastic, the denying, and the destrue- 
tive; in him was completed the age of cold and inexorable 





irony. He was of few words, and those were mostly 
monosytlables ; it would seem as if he uttered himself only 
to make game of language. The Revolution seemed to 
him but as the point of an epigram. . . . He experienced 
in his revolutionary life one day of triumph; a great vic- 
tory obtained at the point of the lance of irony and sar- 
casm. He was proud of it. I heard him recount this feat 
of arms ten times, and he had reason to boast ; irony which 
constituted the destructive side of the French Revolution, 
the most powerful side, he had employed on a certain day 
so apropos, he had manceuvred so skillfully, that one en- 
tire phase of the Revolution was his work. He turned 
the stream from the course which Robespierre had marked 
out. The religious idea which the last had essayed to 
revive, Vadier overcame by sarcasm and negation; his 
cutting words in a moment charged the fickle multitude, 
and, pronounced in the Directory, prepared the ninth of 

Thermidor, and killed Robespierre.’’ 

We should like to extract many passages from the 
‘Thoughts upon French Society,”’ but we have not space. 
In that chapter are numerous home truths bluntly ex- 
pressed. The author comprehends the faults of his coun- 
trymen, if not their merits. Their literature, their politics, 
and their industry, are all made the subjects of caustic 
animadversion. The whole volume is worthy of attention 
from American readers. 

The Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. 
Harper § Brothers. 2 vols. 16mo. 
Dickens tells us, in the preface to this novel, that he 

had more readers for it during its publication in numbers, 
than for any of his previous serials. We understand that 
the circulation of the monthly numbers reached thirty 
thousand in England, and that the author received £5,000 
for the whole work. It is a question whether “ The 
Bleak House’’ be worthy of this distinction, 1s compared 
with the “ The Old Curiosity Shop”? and ‘‘ David Cop- 
perfield.”? In the first place, it has not Dickens’s usual 
freshness, vigor, and abounding humor; qualities which 
atoned for the caricature into which they were apt to run. 
The exaggeration of Dickens, in his previous works, 
seemed to proceed from the writer’s intense enjoyment in 
his own quaint and mirthful creations, and his labor to 
express to others the joyous excitement of his own mind, 
as we sometimes seé a humorist, in telling a story orally, 
so full of the mirth of his matter, that he piles exaggera- 
tion on exaggeration, in a laughing endeavor to convey 
the full fun of his ludicrous conception. The queer fan- 
cies and conceits which were woven into the texture of 
the style, added to the effect of Dickens’s delineations, by 
making the diction as quaintly humorous as the characters. 
To be sure, he never drew men and women with such 
cautious skill as Thackeray, but his very caricatures indi- 
cated a larger grasp of human nature, and a deeper insight 
of its affections and passions, than Thackeray ever ex- 
hibited in his best delineations of conventional life. But, 
above all, there was such a bountiful humor, such a seem- 
ingly exhaustless fountain of irrepressible mirth in him, 
that critical exceptions could hardly be made, while the 
rich and hearty laughter he provoked and prolonged was 
gushing up from the critics lungs and shaking his sides. 

Now, in *“‘The Bleak House,’? Dickens is more nig- 
gardly of his wealth. He economizes, and economizes in 
the wrong place. He gives us Kruok, and Snagsby, and 
Mr. Chapband, and Miss Flite, and the old shaky Grand- 
father, and the ‘‘ young man by the name of Guppy,” but 
he does not float them in his usual sea of humor. They 
stand out comparatively bare and skeleton-like in their 
oddities and ‘‘ humors.’? We miss the genial joyousness 
which reconciled us to similar exceptional characters in 
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his other works, and feel more inclined than ever to join 
in with those critics who consider Dickens a Cruikshank 
rather than Cervantes in characterization. 

There is also a great deal of dull matter in the book— 
refuse commonplace put in for no other purpose than to 
fill up, and destitute of wit, humor, fancy, feeling, or even 
smartness. Indeed, in the earlier numbers of the work, 
it was generally thought that Dickens was to fail for once 
in making an interesting book. The last twenty or thirty 
chapters did a good deal to rescue it from the charge 
which readers were beginning to whisper to each other, 
of languor of movement and poverty of invention. 

But with all these drawbacks, it is probable that ‘¢‘ The 
Bleak House”? is, in one respect, the most artistically con- 
structed of all Dickens’s novels. The development of 
the plot is the gradual discovery of Lady Dedlock’s secret, 
and to this most of the characters unconsciously conspire 
There is no appearance of mechanical contrivance, such 
as is so obvious in Poe’s ingenious stories, in the way this 
is brought about. For some time we are inclined to be- 
lieve that the different classes of characters can have but 
the most cxsy:l connection with the plot, and are begin- 
ning to find fault at their being lugged in merely because 
they are queer or striking in themselves. The moment 
we discern the blind way in which so many separate and 
separated characters are working to one result, we feel a 
new and more eager interest in the story. 

Though Lady Dedlock is thus made the central figure 
in the book, we think she is as poorly and stiffly delineated 
as Edith Dombey. Such a character is more fitted to 
Thackeray’s genius. Sir Leicester Dedlock, Bucket, 
George, Mr. Tulkinghorn, Richard, Mr. Jamdyce, Joe, 
Ada, and Esther Summerson, are all different, all new, 
and all admirably drawn, The death-scene of poor Joe 
is wonderfully fine. But the charm of the book is the 
sweet heroine, Esther Summerson. She is Dickens’s 
great success in female character—a beautiful embodiment 
of his ideal woman. We acknowledge that she is simply 
hinted in ordinary life, and that such vital amiability is a 
little out of nature, but we cannot wish it out of ** The 
Bleak House,”’ 


Memoirs of the Life and Character of the Right Hon. Ed- 
mund Burke. With Specimens of his Poetry and Letters. 
By James Prior, Esq. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 
2 vols. 16mo. ° 


This is the first American edition of the life of Eng- 
land’s greatest philosophical statesman and orator—a man 
whose genius was equally impassioned and comprehen- 
sive, who expressed the wisdom of a sage in a style of the 
most vehement and splendid eloquence, and who stamped 
on all he wrote the characteristic traits of his capacious, 
profound and elevated nature. Prior, though far from 
being the most animated of writers, had a genuine love and 
veneration for his subject, and was indefatigable in col- 
lecting materials. His work is the only one we have 
worthy the name of a biography of Burke. It is laden 
with information, is marked generally by sound judgment, 
and contains many important facts which have been 
brought to light by the authors own researches. It in- 
cludes a complete view of the political events with which 
Burke’s name is inseparably connected, and enables the 
readers of his speeches to understand the causes and occa- 
sions of their delivery. The administrations of Chatham, 
of Lord North, of the Marquis of Rockingham, of Fox and 
North, of Pitt, are considered at much length, and the 
position which Burke occupied in relation to his promi- 
nent contemporaries, both literary and political, is accu- 
rately estimated. The copious extracts from Burke’s 





various speeches and writings, lend to the biography a 
beauty and power which Prior’s own narration cannot 
claim. It is a better book, however, than that made by 
Croly in an ambitious attempt to supersede it. Croly’s 
Life of Burke is founded almost altogether on Prior’s ma- 
terials, and reads more like an inflated purtisan pamphlet 
than a biography,’ in all cases where it departs from 
Prior’s lead. Bisset, who precéded Prior, in the attempt 
to write Burke’s life, is as pompous as Croly is bom- 
bastic, and conveys a very lean amount of information, 
and a considerable number of attenuated thoughts and in- 
accurate judgments, in a truly Johnsonian style. Indeed, 
no honest critic can commend the inquisitive reader to any 
other biography than this solid ene by Prior for full and 
accurate details of the life of Burke. 





A Memoir of the late Rev. William Crosweil, D. D., 
Rector of the Church of the Advent, Boston, Mass. By 
his Father. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol, 8vo. 
Dr. Croswell’s name is highly esteemed in the Episcopal 

Church, and in mind and character he was worthy the af- 

fectionate veneration he inspired in all who knew him. 

The present biography gives copious extracts from his 

private letters, contains many of his best poems, and is 

especially full in all that relates to his theological life and 
opinions. No one can rise from the perusal of the volume 
without being impressed with the fine harmony of Dr. Cros- 
well’s character. The Rev. H.N. Hudson, with his usual 
facility of characterization, sums up his qualities in a few 
compact sentences, which the present record of his life 
abundantly confirms. ‘His mind,’? says Mr. Hudson, 
‘was a rare and happy combination of genius and prac- 
tical wisdom ; its real greatness being so hidden in its fine 
proportions, that it took a long and close acquaintance 
rightly to measure and estimate his powers. His breadth 
and compass and variety of intellectual endowment, his 
clearness of style and subtlety of method, rendered him 
an admirable study. Those who only saw the habitual 
smoothness and serenity of his spirit could have little idea 
what rich treasures of energy and living force were wrap- 
ped up in him; what a basis of firm, strong, manly sense 
and thought did underlie the calm grace of his simple man- 
ners and the sweet order of his every-day deportment. 
With less beauty and symmetry, he would have seemed 
to have more strength of mind and character. His taste 
was exquisite; his sermons were models of chaste and 
candid composition; his keen sense of the sacredness of 
his office keeping out of them ull that flippant smartness 
and brillianey which distinguishes popular preachers. His 
piety issued in a still, deep, steady current of good works ; 
his method of religion was to have as much of substance, 
with as little of surface, as possible. In society he was 
modest and reserved; and every thing about him quietly 
spoke the delicacy and refinement of the finished gentle- 
man. But, indeed, (for we must close this notice,) he was 

a high model of Christian character ; full of honorable, and 

gentlemanly, and endearing qualities ; in a word, his daily 

life was an embodiment, as far as human frailty may well 
permit, of the very spirit and genius of our holy 
religion.”? 





The Roman Traitor, or the Days of Cicero, Catiline, and 
Cato. By William Henry Herbert. 2 vols. Phila- 
delphia; T. B. Peterson. 


The name of Mr. Herbert is a sufficient guarantee to the 
readers of ‘** Graham,”’ that this novel is at once a power- 
ful and scholarly production ; for among the host of con- 
tributors. whom we are proud to rank as our helpers in 
the cause of American literature, Mr. Herbert stands one 
of the first. We ourselves regard ** The Roman Traitor,” 
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as, on the whole, his most meritorious fiction. It unites 
two characteristics rarely found together in works of its 
kind, a brilliant narrative and exact fidelity to history. 
Sir Walter Scott, even in the most accurate of his novels, 
continually sacrificed the latter qualities to the former. 
His “Ivanhoe,” ‘ Abbot,’ and ‘Quentin Durward,” 
are faithful only as pictures of manners, not as records of 
actual events. But ‘¢ The Roman Traitor,’’ while graphi- 
cally depicting the times of Cicero, adheres, with singular 
fidelity, to the events of that age, and thus reproduces, in 
all its parts, a living, breathing picture of the closing days 
of the Roman republic. Mr. Herbert must have deeply 
studied the past to be capable of such a work as this. Any 
good historical novel requires profound research, but a 
fiction founded on classic times demands more than others. 
To infuse reality into any delineation of a departed age is 
always a difficult task, but to do this of the ancient Ro- 
mans is the boast of a lifetime. We heartily congratulate 
Mr. Herbert on his eminent success in so hazardous an un- 
dertaking. He has produced a story, which every reader 
will peruse with interest, while feeling, at the same time, 
that it isa faithful picture of an age and nation gone for- 
ever. His characters, though unmistakably Romans, are 
nevertheless men, end not mere cold abstractions dressed 
in togas, like most actors in classic tales. The story of 
Paullus Arrina is intensely interesting, abounding with 
exquisite delineations of the passion of love: nothing in 
any former novel of Mr. Herbert at all approaches it in 
our opinion. ‘* The Roman Traitor’? will place the author 
definitively in the highest ranks of his profession. It is the 
book by which he will be remembered best, when the grave 
has closed on him and his cotemporaries. We ure glad 
to see that the publisher has issued the novel in so elegant 
a style, for the typeis clear, the page handsome, and the 
paper excellent. The copy on our own table is bound in 
cloth gilt, but a cheaper edition, bound less elegantly, 
can be had by those who prefer it. 





Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 
University Reform. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart. 
With an Introductory Essay by Robert Turnbull, D. D. 
New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 8vo. 


In our last number we noticed Mr. Wight’s edition of 
Hamilton’s Philosophy, arranged from his review articles 
and his supplementary dissertations to his edition of Reid. 
The present volume is a reprint of Hamilton’s own edi- 
tion of his articles on various subjects in the Edinburgh 
Review, and, of course, contains much matter not in- 
cluded in Mr. Wight’s work. Dr. Turnbull has con- 
tributed an introductory essay on the History of Philo- 
sophy. We trust that this noble work will have a large 
circulation. It is eminently calculated to inflame the 
ambition of the student by the wide view it presents of 
the whole domain of scholarship, and to guide and dis- 
cipline his mind for the effort of mastering it. ‘ Claret for 
boys, port for men, brandy for heroes,”’ said Dr. Johnson. 
The students of America have too often been contented 
with a most boyish beverage in the matter of philosophy, 
and its manlier and more heroic libations have fuddled 
their intellects rather than stimulated them. Sir William 
Hamilton, mixed at first with a little professional water, 
should be taken at all our colleges. The more of hima 
strong mind drinks in, the soberer and stronger it be- 
comes, 

The volume is admirably printed, and is placed at a 
very low price. Indeed, the student who hus been scared 
from its purchase by the price asked for the English edi- 
tion, can now have it almost for a song. The grand motto 
of the work is calculated to animate every true scholur in 





his struggles with intellectual timidity and moral fear: 
‘¢ Truth, like a torch, the more it’s shook it shines.” 





History of Liberty. Part2. Early Christians. By Samuel 
Eliot. Boston: Little, Brown §& Co. 2 vols. 8vo. 


This work is evidently the result of patient thinking 
and extensive research. It contains an immense amount 
of valuable matter, so arranged as to illustrate the leading 
idea of the work—Christian liberty. The author has con- 
sulted original authorities, and his foot-notes bristle with 
references to Christian fathers. The defect of the work 
is a certain languor in the general tone, indicating that the 
principles he enforces have not been so much grasped by 
the understanding as entertained by the sentiments, and 
the prevailing impression is one of tenderness of feeling 
rather than vigor of thinking. The present volumes are 
part of an extensive work on the philosophy and history 
of Liberty, two volumes of which, on Roman Liberty, 
were published three or four years ago, and extensively 
noticed both in England and America. We think that, to 
the generality of readers, the part now under notice will 
be the most attractive of the whole. Mr. Eliot has re- 
lated the thrilling stories of suffering and martyrdom with 
which his subject abounds in a style of great simplicity 
and earnestness; and these stories can never be otherwise 
than deeply interesting. The work is also pervaded by a 
spirit of Christian philanthropy, in harmony with the 
great movements of the age, without being affected by any 
of the moral ferocity which sometimes accompanies the 
expression of philanthropic opinions. The wrongs he 
details seem to sadden rather than sour his spirit; and he 
deals more in the charities than the invectives of religious 
feeling. His work, we think, will wind its way gradually 
into public esteem, 

The Works of Alexander Pope. Edited, with a Life, by 

Rev. Alexander Dyce. Boston: Little, Brown § Co. 

3 vols. 16mo. 


This edition of Pope is a fac-simile of Pickering’s Lon- 
don edition in the series of English poets now in the 
course of publication in Boston. We have already re- 
ferred to the previous issues of Gray and Goldsmith in the 
same style. A good and cheap edition of Pope, in large 
type, and good puper, has long been wanted. The present 
edition, issued under the careful editorship of Mr. Dyce, 
and provided with notes which do not overwhelm the text 
with annotations, while they illustrate it when necessary, 
fulfills this want admirably. In the long biography of 
Pope, written by the editor, we have all the facts of his 
life, accessible to the most diligent research, fairly stated. 
In the early part of the present century it was for some 
time doubtful whether Pope would keep his place as an 
English classic, for all the great original poets were against 
this most sparkling and spiteful of satirists, either by their 
opinions or their example. Byron fought sturdily for his 
fume in prose, and departed from all his principles in verse. 
For some twenty or thirty*years it was fashionable to 
berate and underrate himin the higher circles of criticism. 
The result has been to destroy his influence as a model, to 
lower his purely poetical pretensions to their right level, 
and by rescuing his really great merits from the undis- 
criminating panegyrics of slavish admirers, to bring them 
out in bold relief. He is a sort of Macaulay in verse as 
Macaulay is a Pope in prose; the couplets of the one 
having the pith, brilliancy, condensation, and fertility of 
thought which characterize the sentences of the other, and 
both of them sure to please as long as epigram, and point, 
and beautiful common sense, sting, startle, and charm the 
mind. Pope has no more right to take his place beside 
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Chaucer, Shakspeare, Spenser. Milton, and Wordsworth, 
than Macaulay to take his beside Bacon, Hooker, Taylor, 
and Burke. 


A Visit to Europe in 1851. By Professor Benjamin Silli- 
man, of Yale College. New York: Geo. P. Putnam 
§ Co. 2vols. 12mo. 


These volumes, without being deficient in details which 
interest the general reader, are distinguished from common 
books of travels by the amount of scientific information 
they contain. There is an accuracy in every statement, a 
plain, straightforward, vigorous homeliness in the style, 
indicating a mind that has been accustomed to handle facts 
and feels their value and import. The work is worthy 
the high reputation of the author, and bears on every page 
the marks of solid thinking, close observation, extensive 
learning, and honest, sturdy character. 





God with Men: or Footprints of Providential Leaders. 
By Samuel Osgood, Author of ‘* Studies in Christian 
Biography,” etc. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

The design of this work is to convey some idea of * the 
course of Divine Revelation through the representative 
characters of both dispensations.”? It is composed of fif- 
teen essuys, partly biographical, partly didactic, on Abra- 
ham, Moses, Aaron, Saul, David, Solomon, Isaiah, John 
the Baptist, the Messiah, Peter, Paul and John. Mr. Os- 
good has performed the work with his usual power and 
richness of thought and diction, grouping his materials 
around distinct ideas, and bringing to their illustration and 
enforcement the large resources of his general scholar- 
ship. The book is an admirable one for young men. 





The Exiles. A Tale. By Talvi, Author of ‘ Heloise,” 
etc. New York: Geo. P. Putnam § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This novel bears the unmistakable marks of genius, 
combining romantic incidents with truth to nature, and 
evincing equal capacity in delineating strong passions and 
picturing forth common life. It is fresh, original, full of 
pathos, and not without touches of humor, and especially 
interesting for its ¢lose descriptions of American life and- 
character, Northern and Southern. It is hardly necessary 
to inform most of our readers that ‘¢ Talvi”’ is Mrs. Robin- 
son, and that she has already enriched the literature of her 
adopted country with works both of imagination and 
scholarship. 


The Mud Cabin; or, The Character and Tendency of 
British Institutions, as Illustrated in their Effect upon 
Human Character and Destiny. By Warren Isham. 
New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 16mo. 


In the present duel between England and America, 
springing out of the great question of ‘‘ Cabins,’ this book 
is a home-thrust. The author seizes on the bad elements 
in English institutions and social life, particularly those 
which press hard upon working-men, and brings them out 
into bold and bare relief for his countrymen to hoot at. 
We have been called of late to read so many works of the 
kind, that, like the old lady who lost her relish of murders, 
we feel quite a palpable decay of our interest in what de- 
presses ‘‘ perfidious Albion.’”? The result of such books 
would be felt on both sides of the Atlantic in case the two 
countries engaged in war. A heartiness of hatred would 
be developed in the belligerents, fully answering to the 
seeds of dislike which have been sown in the popular lite- 
rature of both countries. e : 


Leaves from the Diary of a Dreamer. Found among his 
Papers. London: William Pickering. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This quaintly printed volume, though published in Lon- 
don and not yet reprinted in the United States, is by an 
American author, Mr. H. T. Tuckerman. It is certainly 
one of the most charming, thoughtful and scholarly of his 
many admirable productions. A fine vein of sentiment 
runs through it, giving a peculiar meditative sweetness to 
the style, and a serene beauty to the whole cast of the 
thought. It touches on numerous subjects—literature, 
art, manners, men, contains many vivid descriptions of 
Italian scenery, and is especially felicitous in the repre- 
sentation of the effect on mind and character of the passion 
of love, as entertained by a noble and delicate nature, 
Though small, the book is full of matter, and, indeed, is a 
fine example of the manner in which thought may be con- 
densed, without interfering with the ease, movement and 
melody of the words which convey it. 

Light on the Dark River; or, Memorials of Mrs. Hen- 
rietta A. L. Hamlin, Missionary in Turkey. By Mar- 
garet Woods Lawrence. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § 
Fields. 1vol. 12mo. 


This is truly an admirable biography, written by one 
gifted with the faculty to see the beauty of holiness as 
well as to feel its power, and able to represent it as it ap- 
pears in character and issues in faith and works. The 
literary merit of the volume is fur above ordinary works of 
the kind, it being written in a style of much sweetness, 
clearness and glow, and singularly close to the feelings 
and incidents it conveys. It contains numerous passiges 
of vivid description, and many scenes of melting pathos. 
To religious readers, and particularly to such as are inte- 
rested in the missionary enterprise, it will be especially 
interesting. It presents a new phase of the heroic in mis- 
sionary life, not so exciting as some others, but equally 
edifying, and perhaps calling for equal strength, serenity, 
patience, self-denial and self-sacrifice. 





A Selection from the Correspondence of the late Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D., LL. D. Edited by his Son-in-Law, 
the Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. New York: Harper 
§ Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume is an appropriate companion to the Life of 
Dr. Chalmers by the editor, and is characterized by the 
same independence of thought, depth of religious feeling, 
practical sagacity, and decision of character which dis- 
tinguish the letters published in the biography. 





All’s Not Gold that Glitters ; or, The Young Californian. 
By Cousin Alice. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 
16mo. 

A clever little story, intended for boys of ‘a certain 
age.’? It is marked by more than the ordinary dramatic 
power manifested in books for children, conveys an excel- 
lent moral. unobtrusively, evinces much felicity in the 
delineation of character and the narration of incident, and 
is illustrated with wood-cuts admirable both in design 
and execution. 





The Cloister-Life of Charles the Fifth. By William 
Sterling, Author of *‘ Annals of the Artists of Spain.”? 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols § Co. 1 vol, 12mo. 


The story of Charles the Fifth’s retirement to the 
cloister, and his manner of life there, is well known in the 
agreeable, but not accurate, narrative of Robertson. The 
present volume, the result of the most careful research 
into original documents, represents the matter in a new 





light. It depresses the character of Charles considerably. 
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The facts regarding his motives, actions, and mode of life, 
which Mr. Sterling has established, ure as deeply interest- 
ing as they are important. 





The Pedestrian in France and Switzerland. By George 
Barrell, Jr. G. P. Putnam, 


Without any pretense to fine writing, or any other pre- 
tension beyond that of having a good pair of eyes, and an 
equally good pair of legs, Mr. Barreil has made a very 
agreeable book. He has traveled through France and 
Switzerland, not by railway and “ diligence,’ and over the 
stereotyped routes, but on foot, knapsack on back, and 
through all sorts of by-places and towns that nobody ever 
heard of before. The consequence is, he has seen a greut 
deal that isnew. He has seen phases of French life that are 
not to be found in the accounts of previous tourists. What 
he has seen, he h»s put down in pliin English. We recom- 
mend Mr. Barrell as an agreeable and entertaining tra- 
veling companion. 

Men and Things as I Saw Themin Europe. By Kerison. 

New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The author of this volume is well known for his writ- 





ings against Romanism. He has the true spirit of the 
Controversialist, and in his present volume seizes every 
opportunity to express his opinion of Rome. Although 
there is not much in the volume that is new or striking, 
the plain, blunt style, and confident thinking of the tourist, 
make it readable. His sketches of ‘‘ men’? are better than 
his descriptions of ‘ things.’? 





The United States Illustrated; in Views of City and 
Country, with Descriptive and Historical Articles. 
Edited by Charles H. Dana. New York: Herrmann 
J. Meyer. 


We have received parts 4 and 5 of both the volumes of 
this beautifully illustrated work. The one volume em- 
bracing the East, the other the West. The engravings 
are upon steel, and of very superior finish ; and the letter- 
press contents are excellent, as we might expect them to 
be from Dana. The work is a royal octavo—almost a 
quarto, and is printed in superior style, upon paper of good 
quality. Such a work hus long been needed, and we trust 
that the enterprising publisher will be amply rewarded by 
American citizens inthe undertaking. The earlier parts 
never reached us. 





GRAHAM'S SMALL-TALE. 


Held in his idle moments, with his Readers, Correspondents and Exchanges. 


LLLP LALLA LO 


Ricuarp H. Sex, Esq., having purchased an interest in 
Graham’s M:gazine, will assume the business department 
hereafter, and we feel assured from his energy and well- 
known business capacity that our readers will be greatly 
the gainers by this arrangement, as GRaHAM himself will 
have more time to attend to the editorial department and 
the illustrations. We know that we can make Graham 
the first magazine of the day, with the literary force we 
can bring into it from every State in the Union, and now 
that we have a congenial and competent publisher our 
readers ‘‘ shall see what they shall see.’’ 

The publishing firm will be R. H, See & Co., to whom 
letters on business should be addressed. The editorial 
correspondence should in all cases be addressed to George 
R. Graham, Editor. Our literary friends will oblige us 
by writing on the face of their letters, legibly, Editorial 
Correspondence. 

The January number will be the first fruits of the new 
organization, and we feel assured that our subscribers 
will have no cause to regret that the cares of the business 
department are lifted from our shoulders. We shull make 
Graham fifty per cent. better than it has ever been. Mark 
that ! 


Spectra ANNOUNCEMENT.—In the March number of 
‘© GRAHAM”? we Shall commence an ILLUSTRATED LIFE 
oF GENERAL WaAsHINGTON, by J. T. Headley, the author 
of ** Napoleonand His Marshals.’? Mr. Headley’s spirited 
style and flow of emotion will find room and verge enough 
in his subject, and we confidently look for the ablest work 
that has ever come from his pen. 

The illustrations will be done in the highest style of 
art, by the most competent artists in New York and Phi- 
ladelphia, and we look for a national response to this 
effort, such as ‘‘ Graham”? has never had before. 








— 


Among the regular contributors to the New Volume 
we are happy to announce Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, E. Anna 
Lewis, Grace Greenwood, Mrs, Julia C. R. Dorr, Wm. 
Cullen Bryant, J. R. Lowell, Henry W. Longfellow, E. 
P. Whipple, John G. Saxe, William Dowe and Doctor 
William Elder, whose able articles will make Graham 
widely sought after and read. 

It will be seen that Graham is in earnest for 1854, in 
his endeavors to keep the magazine front im the rank of 
American literary monthlies—a position it has held for 
27 years. 


Mrs. Ann S. SrepHens.—The old subscribers to 
‘¢ Graham’? will, we know, be rejoiced to learn that our 
former popular contributor, Mrs Ann 8. Stephens, will 
write, in her own brilliant style, stories for the new 
volume commencing with the next number. Wecopy the 
following beautiful lines from her pen from the Ladies’ 
Newspaper, an excellent little sheet which has just made 
its appearance in New York. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 


Like a water-lily floating— 
Unconscious, cold and white— 
All its snowy leaves unfolding 
In the bosom of the night, 
Her soul lies, in its vastness, 
On the stilly waves of life, 
Till love breaks up their waters 
To wild and sparkling strife. 


There it sways in its deep happiness, 
As the buds heave to and fro, 

While the palpitating sunbeams, 
Feed on thei@indling snow; 
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Its holiest depths grow luminous, 
Its strings are rich with tune, 
And the visions floating through it 

Have the rosiness of June. 


Her life grows bright and glorious, 
Her fuith is deep and strong, 

And thought swells out like music 
Set to a heavenly song ; 

Her heart has twinned its being, 
And awakes from its repose 

As a flower begins to tremble 
When its chalice overflows. 


Then she feels a new existence— 
For the loveless do not live !— 

The best wealth of the universe 
Is hers to keep and give— 

Weulth, richer than earth’s golden veins 
That yield their blood to toil, 

And brighter than the diamond lights 


That burn within the soil. 
’ 


We add another, written for Number 2 of the same 
paper. Mrs. Stephens certainly must take high rank 
among poets, as she does among writers of prose. Indeed, 
we very much doubt whether she has her equal anywhere 
as a writer of stories of a dramatic character. Our new 
readers will soon have a chance of determining this for 
themselves, 


THE LONG AGO. 


In the pearly light 
Of this pleasant night, 
My soul is growing weary, love, 
The birds are asleep in the dusky brake— 
All is still; so awake, awake. 
The golden stars look dreamy, love; 
Come, come to me with thy footsteps low, 
For my heart has been with thee long ago. 


By the old windmill 
Is a whippoorwill; 
were full of sadness, love; 
My soul grew faint with his mournful song— 
It haunted me as I stole along; 

Ah, come with smiles of gladness, love; 
Come, come with thy footsteps soft and low, 
For my soul has been with thee long ago. 





On the bending grass, 
Where night winds pass, 
The evening’s dews were sleeping, love; 
The hemlock tree had a solemn sound ; 
The branches sighed as it kissed the ground ; 
All nature hud been weeping, love; 
Come, come with thy footsteps soft and low, 
For my soul has been with thee long ago. 


Tue LitTLE PILGRIM.—We insert in this number of 
Graham the prospectus of ‘* The Little Pilgrim,’? a new 
paper for children, edited by Grace Greenwood, and pub- 
lished by her husband, Mr. L. K. Lippincott, of Philadel- 
phia, to whom all communications relating to the paper 
must be addressed. 

Quaint and euphonious as is the title of this Juvenile, 
we are half inclined to think it a misnomer, for ‘ Pilgrim” 
ever conveys to us the impression of one lonely and for- 
saken, journeying with a weary step over dusty ways and 
thorny paths, depending upon the bounty of strangers; 
whereas, the progress of this young traveler, heralded by 





its gifted and popular editress, can be little less than an 
‘¢ ovation,’’ for whose coming hearts and households wait ; 
whose escort shall be bands of blessed children, and 
whose march shall be to the music of their ringing 
laughter. 

Somehow, we think this little fellow ‘‘ came”? to intro- 
duce a new order in thé Pilgrim tribe, and to give a new 
significance to that musical cognomen, for we can imagine 
him to possess the ‘‘open sesame’’ before which ancient 
and injured farm-gates will forget their infirmities and 
swing back with hospitable alacrity, and tor whom doors 
will open and fires kindle and bright faces beam and 
young hearts quicken, and all the sights and sounds of 
welcome indicate the genuine gladness in thousands of 
households. 

The first number is before us, and 1s in all respects 
worthy its author and its object, and we do not know how 
to say more or better of it, and so we commend it to all 
the people, little and big, young and old, far and near, as 
the most pleasant and profitable visitor they can entertain 
for the price. 


MonvUMENT TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.—We alluded, in 
our last number, to the proposition made by some mem- 
bers of the country press to build a monument to the great 
philosopher and printer, Benjamin Franklin. Since then 
the entire press of Philadelphia hive taken the matter in 
hand with an energy that proves very conclusively that 
the work will be done in earnest and speedily. That our 
brethren all over the United States muy see what we are 
doing here, we copy the following proceedings from the 
Evening Bulletin: 


FRANKLIN Monument MEETING.—A meeting of au- 
thors, publishers, and others connected with the press, 
was held on the evening of the lst of November, at the 
county court house, to devise means for erecting a monu- 
ment to the memory of Benjamin Franklin. 

Nearly every newspaper and periodical in the city was 
represented. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. George R. 
Graham, upon whose motion Mr. Jesper Harding was 
elected Chairman. 

Messrs. George R. Graham, Joshua S. Fletcher, Benja- 
min Mifflin, and E. D. Ingraham, Esq., were appointed 
Vice Presidents. 

Messrs. J. D. Watson and J. R. Fry were appointed 
Secretaries. 

Col. Wallace offered a preamble and resolution, and pre- 
faced them by a few appropriate remarks. He said that 
the idea of erecting a monument to Franklin, which had 
first originated among a few gentlemen connected with 
the press of this city, had been warmly seconded by the 
press of the entire Union, particularly by the southern 
portion of it. This feeling was particularly gratifying, 
and he had no doubt that as soon as the project was fully 
started, there would be a general coming forward in aid of 
the movement. 


PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTION. 

The printers, publishers, authors, and others connected 
with the business of publication in the United States, 
feeling it eminently due to the merits, genius, and philan- 
thropy of Benjamin Franklin, who conferred sv much 
honor, and reflected so much lustre on the professions to 
which they respectively belong, that a suitable monument 
should be erected to his memory ; and as from the fact that 
Philadelphia was the scene of so many of his labors and 
triumphs, and is now the resting-place of his remains, 
there is a peculiar propriety in originating such a move- 
ment in this city; therefore, 
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Resolved; By the meeting now assembled, that imme- 
diate measures should be adopted to procure the necessary 
funds for the purpose indicated, and that an Executive 
Committee of fifty-six be appointed by the Chairman 
to take general supervision of the whole subject, and pre- 
pare an address to the printers and literary men of the 
Union. 

Col. Wallace explained why fifty-six had been named 
in the resolution as the number to constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee. He thought there was a peculiar fitness 
in the number. It was the number of the signers of the 
Decluration of Independence, of which august body Dr. 
Franklin was a member ; and it would, moreover, afford a 
fair representation for seven classes of persons who were 
entitled to the distinction, viz: Practical printers, pub- 
lishers, authors, literary men, reporters, conductors of 
magazines, and proprietors of newspapers. 

Mr. Graham suggested the propriety of adding wood- 
engravers to the classes represented, and the suggestion 
was adopted. 

Mr. Robert Morris rose to second the resolutions, and 
remarked as follows: 

‘* Mr. President—I have but a word to say. It is not 
necessary, at this late day, to attempt any thing in the 
form of an ordinary eulogy upon the character of Benjamin 
Franklin. His genius—his philosophy—his patriotism— 
and his sterling good sense, are recognized and appreciated 
throughout the civilized world. His name occupies an 
elevated place in the temple of fame. It is written there 
in deathless characters, and with a pencil of lightning. 
But Franklin’s life and history are in a great measure 
identified with Philadelphia—and it is therefure eminently 
becoming and proper that a city within whose limits his 
honored bones repose should erect a suitabie monument 
to his memory. The work has been commenced in the 
right place and in the right spirit. It isa movement every 
way laudable, and I bespeak and predict for it the most 
signal success.’? 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

A communication was received from Eli K. Price, Esq., 
offering on behalf of the managers of the Woodlands Ce- 
metery, the gratuitous use of a lot of ground for the pur- 
pose of erecting the proposed monument. The communi- 
cation wus referred to the Executive Committee. 

The meeting then, on motion of Mr.S.N. Winslow, 
adjourned to meet again at the cull of the Executive Coim- 
mittee. 


Miss Bremer, speaking of some women whom she met 
at a party in Boston—women ‘ puffed up’”’ by a conscious- 
ness of wealth—says, ‘‘ People who are arrogant on ac- 
count of their wealth, are about equal to our Laplanders, 
who mexusure u man’s worth by the number of his rein- 
deer.”? 


FitzGERALpD’s City ITEM.—We desire to call public 
attention to this charming paper. It is just the journal 
for the young—especially such as have a taste for the Fine 
Arts, Music, the Drama, Education, and Elegant Lite- 
rature. Terms only $2 per annum, if paid in advance— 
$3 at the end of the year. Address Fitzgerald & Co., 
50 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


SanForp’s Opera Hovse.—The manager of this plea- 
Sant resort for the long winter evenings deserves great 
praise for the taste he has displayed in fitting up this estab- 
lishment, and for the enterprise which induces him to en- 
gage so good a company of performers. We know of no 
more agreeable place to puss an hour or two after the cares 





of the day. It may be that our fondness for Ethiopian 
melodies is attributable to our uncultivated ear, but we 
confess that an Italian opera has not, for us, half the 
charms of Sanford’s “Old Folks at Home.’ Go and 
jadge, reader, for yourself. 


Doctor Jacob Gilliams, the best dentist in the city of 
Philadelphia, has just finished some sets of teeth, which 
are the marvel of all who look at them. The very sight 
of them in a mouth renews the youth of age, makes one 
dream of the pearly teeth of our first love, and take incon- 
tinently to writing poetry. If any of our lady readers in 
the south and West intend to visit Philadelphia soon, let 
them not fail to ** make a note’’ of this, and to call and 
see Dr. Gilliams if they have occasion for his services. 
They will never regret it. 

We think it very likely that some of our gentlemen 
readers may be enlightened as to the whereabout of that 
‘‘very fiery particle,’ their soul—by reading the fol- 
lowing : 

THE LAST HOURS OF LIONEL. 


Lionev looked from his elbow-chair 

On the sombre autumn sky : 
The trees were dripping, and brown, and bare, 
And the leaves were withering everywhere ; 
But the saddest wreck of a promise fair, 

Was that in the mirror nigh. 


He felt it, too, as he raised his brow, 
Dim with the eddying fragrance now, 
The aroma rich of a rare cigar, 
Dearly purchased and brought from far, 
Incense meet for the vacant shrine, 
The broken shell of a bird divine. 
He sighed, for the whim of the moment caught 
A gleam of something that looked like thought. 
‘¢ Fleeting and dim is the life I lead, 
Like the curling smoke of the Cuban weed.”? 
He threw the stump on the stones below, 

Foul with mud, and dripping with raing 
The red light sank in a dying glow, . 9) 

And the ashes never were white again. 
Slowly and sadly he raised his head, 
In the tones of a broken lyre, he said : 
‘“‘ The city awakes with its thousand hums, 
The train (of events) upon which he comes ; 
The daily Envoy that Death thinks fit 
To send to my room with notice to quit. 
In sooth, a truly presentable sprite 
From the very elité of the realm of night; 
Not in the least like the sordid drudge 
That to threadbare elbows gives a nudge, 
Bidding the toiling artisans budge, 

The dregs of the world’s democracy ; 
This is a ghost of a courtly school, 
And his icy fingers, civil and cool, 
Have just the touch prescribed by rule 
For the hands of the aristocracy, 





“J am waiting now for his final call 

To give the signal, at which shall fall 
Life’s dingy and faded curtain ; 

I have no hope in the coming time, 

For I feel decidedly past my prime— 
The fact is cruelly certain. 


‘¢ My chestnut locks are falling away, 
And half the lingering hairs are gray ; 
And [ cannot think 1 am quite in the way 
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That makes them a crown of glory : 
I don’t object to a saffron skin, 
Nor wrinkles deep, nor a double chin; 
But these gray hairs are a mortal sin, 

With which my brows are hoary— 
They are gleaming out from my thin mustaches, 
They wink in my eyes from the very lashes ; 
My life is certainly burnt to ashes, 

The end of an empty story. 


*¢ [ am daily weaker, (I never was strong,) 
And I wait for the sound of the final gong 
That culls to the banquet the reptile throng, 
(Though the simile seems degrading ;) 
But mine was never the idle pride 
To sigh for the garments cast aside, 
O’er which, by the putrid gutter’s tide, 
The pitiless Jews are trading.’’ 


He ceased ; with a footstep soft and light 

Entered that very presentable wight, 

The pink and flower of the realm of night, 
With the faded Lionel vieing : 

Both were dowered with a marvelous grace, 

The very latest refining trace, 

Blotting out thought from the waxen face; 

Yet Lionel sat in a pupil’s place 

To catch from the D’Orsay of goblin race 
The very last mode of dying. 


He bowed and simpered, that spectre bland, 
Above poor Lionel’s wasted hand. 
‘* Dear sir, my grateful regards are due 
For the courteous bearing shown by you; 
The gift is decidedly rare 
To look at facts of a sombre hue 
From a philosophical point of view, 
And leave, in a model cold and blue, 
The fitting grace of the last adieu 
To the realms of the upper air, 


‘*¢T cannot doubt, in the coming hour, 
Youreheerful aid to the utmost power 

—Ofa on in your condition ; 
You have ti lial thanks, but yet— 
I make the confession with deep regrets— 

I stand in a fulse position. 

For death is the parting of body and soul, 
When each returns to its final goal, 
And though, by the power of a single look, 
I read the frame like an open book, 
And my lightest touch, like a magic wand, 
Thrills to the heart of the pineal gland ; 
Yet I own Lam baffled now and then 
In the delicate forms of the Upper Ten. 
In short, there is nothing that I can see 
In the vacant niche where a soul should be. 
I think (forgive me, we do such things) 
It was lust, perhaps, at the Sulphur Springs, 
Or dropped at the call of the Steamer’s bell— 
It was left behind at your last hote}.’? 





He ceased, for his fingers touched a spring— 

A long-forgotten and unused thing— 

Where, dimly hidden in heart or brain, 

A lid flew up with a mortal pain. 

Beneath that lid was a pictured face, 

Winning and sweet in its maiden grace, 

With a lip of love, and a brow of thought, 

And yet an expression from which was caught— 
‘¢ All that we are for this, for naught?” 





There were relics, too: a tress of hair, 
And a note, in a small hand, faint and fair— 
Words that were written in early youth, 
In the blessed era of love and truth; 
And, folded close in the faded scroll, 
Was the fallen Lionel’s missing soul. 

, “x * * 


i> Some one, in telling his experience at the State 
Fair at Lafavette, said he was not only skinned by the 
hotels as completely as possible, but that he wanted to go 
to the canal and wash, and had to buy a ticket before he 
could do so.— Ind. Journal. 


We heard a fellow telling a still more sad experience. 
He said a young lady acquaintance of his was staying at 
the Bramble House, and, as an act of politeness, he 
took her to the Agricultural Ball; but on their return, 
some one had usurped the lodging-place of his fair friend, 
and he was compelled to sit up with her ail night, aud the 
landlord charged him $2 for that.—Palladium, Rich- 
mond, Va, 

Any fellow who would grumble at paying $2 for the 
privilege of looking at, and talking to, a pretty and agree- 
able girl, is no sort of a chap, any way you can fix him. 
It would serve him right if the lady would make him 
marry her.’ No doubt he is some crusty old buchelor, 
who thinks his time was wasted, or dungerously as well 
as expensively employed. Mary !—we know her name is 
Mary—if it is not Kate—sue him for a breach of promise ; 
for no man can talk soft things all night without committing 
himself. Besides, he has gone and ‘told all about it,’’ 
and should be made to-‘‘ suffer some.”’ 


We call attention to the advertisement of M’Makin’s 
Model American Courier, one of the handsomest and best 
weekly papers in the United States, edited by a gentleman, 
and filled to overflowing with genial humor, sound phi- 
losophy, and the best stories and poesy of the day. The 
terms are fully set forth in the advertisement, We pre- 
dict for our friend M’Makin another hundred thousand 
subscribers for 1854. 


‘Eliza of Kentucky’’ writes us that she finds “great 
difficulty in getting her brothers to pay promptly the $3 
for Graham; and yet she has no doubt they spend, each of 
them, twenty-five cents a day for refreshments and 
cigars.”? 

How many thousand men are there in this land who 
deny their families such innocent and ennobling pleasure 
as the reading of magazines, who daily spend more than 
twice the amount mentioned by our fuir correspondent. 
Let us see, 25 cents per day is $90 per annum! Think of 
that, selfish and thoughtless heads of families, and spend 
at least half es much for the intellectual gratification of 
those fair dependents who read destiny in your frown or 
smile, and strain invention to minister to your comforts! 


The Louisiana and Texas newspapers are very severe 
upon some of the clergymen who ran off when the yellow 
fever came. The following is from the Commercial La- 
vaca, Texas: 


‘¢ For the encouragement of our runaway ministers, we 
can inform them, that after the first frost, they may return 
to Lavaca in security. Yellow Jack will be gone, and 
the most of our citizens will have returned; when we 
have no doubi, they will be able to take up a small sub- 
scription for the benefit of foreign missions.”’ 


This is very severe, but our friend of the Commercial 
should not confound the faithful pastor—and we trust 
there were some such—with the cowards who have dis- 
graced their cloth, and shown an utter want of faith in 
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the Providence of God. If we lived in Louisiana or Texas 
—we should give the names of these faint-hearted 
brothers ! 

“ The Poetical Works of George P. Morris,’ just issued, 
is a splendidly illustrated volume, by Charles Scribner N. 
Y., and is beyond all doubt the most elegant and desirable 
volume of the season, and should be upon the centre-table 
of every lady who reads ‘‘ Graham,’’ Morris is the Prince 
of song writers, and his words, married to immortal mu- 
sic, are as the prayers of a household ascending heaven- 
ward morning and evening from the pure hearts of 
thousands. The delicacy, purity, and fascinating sim- 
plicity of Morris’ songs were the world’s wonder and 
charm ‘* Long Time Ago’’—and they live as do all fruits 
of true genius in perennial freshness, and will so live for- 
ever. We have very much to say yet of these beautiful 
compositions—and shall say it soon. 


OF BOOKS ON OUR TABLE 


For future notice, we may mention the following, either 
received at too late an hour fur review, or necessarily 
postponed another month. Every book received will be 
noticed hereafter, as we intend to amplify very greatly 
the critical department of ‘* Graham.?? 

Lyell’s Principles of Geology. N.Y. D. Appleton & 
Co. 

Hook’s Church Dictionary. Philad. E. H. Butler & 
Co. 
Barnes’ Notes on Daniel. N.Y. Leavitt & Allen. 

The Lawyer's Story. N.Y. Long & Brother. 

Mrs. Hale’s New Cook Book do 

Mrs. Hale’s New Household Receipt Book. N. Y. 
Long & Brother. 

Leiber on Civil Liberty. Philad. Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co. 

The Little Drummer. N.Y. Chas. Scribner. 


Sparing to Spend. do do 

The Countess de Charney. Philad. T. B. Peterson. 
Mysteries of Paris. do do 

Ten Thousand a-Year. do do 

The Forged Will. do do 


The Under-ground Mail Agent. Philad. Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co. 

Landscape Gardening. N.Y. C. M. Saxton. 

Hughe’s Scripture Geography. Philad. Blanchard & 
Lee, f 

The Deserted Bride. N.Y. Chas. Scribner. 

Sear’s Pictorial China. N.Y. Robt. Sears. 

do do United States. do do 

Life in Mission. N.Y. T.S8. Redfield. 

Jack Adams the Mutineer. N.Y. Brace & Brothers. 

Mr. Rutherford’s Children. N.Y. George P. Putnam 
& Co. 

Readings fora Month. N.Y. D. Appleton & Co, 

Shakspeare by Collier. N.Y. J.S. Redfield. 

Chrysty’s Melodies. Philad. Fisher & Brother. 

Venice ; The City of the Sea. N.Y. Chas. Scribner. 

Peruviun Antiquities. By F.L. Hawks. New York. 
Geo. P. Putnam & Co, 

Addison’s Complete Works. Vol. 1. N. Y. George 
P. Putnam & Co. 


A new paper, entitled “The Record,” has just been 
started in the thriving district of West Philadelphia, which 
We wish all manner of success ; and, ihat it may attain it, 
Wwe suggest to tbe inhabitants that they must advertise 


liberally in its columns. That is the true nutriment of 
young papers. 


ap 


Instead of blowing our own trumpet, we give the fol- 
lowing, which will be quite as agreeable to our readers, 
and neqrly as good as any thing of our own. 


THE BUGLE SONG. 


BY TENNYSON. 


Tue splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract le ps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying : 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark! O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
O sweet and far, from cliff and ser, 
The horns of Elfiund faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens reply ing : 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint ou hill, or field or river ; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wide echoes flying, 
And answer, echves, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


We do not know that we can more appropriately close 
the volume than with the follewiag beautiful poem by 
Longfellow : 


THE DAY IS GONE, 


THE day is gone; and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleum through the rain and mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me 
That my soul cannot resist. 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


Come reid to me some poem— 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeli 

And banish the thought of dayy — 





Not from the grand old masters, ; 
Not from the burds sublime, 

Whose “istant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


For like the strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor, 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
W hose sougs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids stuart. 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Stilt heard in his soul the music 
Of wondrous melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read the treasured volume, 
The poem of my choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet, 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night sh»ll be filled with music, 
And the cures that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently pass away. 






































THE VULTURE: 
AN ORNITHOLOGICAL STUDY. 


AFTER THE LATE EDGAR A. POE. 


THE vulture is the most cruel, deadly, and voracious of birds of prey. He is remarkable for his keen scent, and for 
the tenacity with which he invariably clings to the victim on whom he has fixed his gripe. He is not to be shaken off 
whilst the humblest pickings remain. He is usually to be found in an indifferent state of feather.—New Translation 


of Cuvier. 





OncE upon a midnight chilling, as I held my feet un- Pf) 


willing 
O’er a tub of scalding water, at a heat of ninety-four; 
Nervously a toe in dipping, dripping, slipping, then out- 
skipping, 
Suddenly there came a ripping whipping, at my cham- 
ber’s door. 
Tis the second-floor,’? I muttered, ‘ flipping at my 
chamber’s door— 
Wants a light—and nothing more !”? 


Ah! distinctly I remember, it was in the chill November, 
And each cuticle and member was with influenza sore ; 
Falt’ringly I stirred the gruel, steaming, creaming o’er 
the fuel, 
And anon removed the jewel that each frosted nostril 






Wiped away mbling jewel that each reddened 


Nameless here for evermore! 


And I recollect a certain draught that fanned 
the window curtain 
Chilled me, filled me with a horror of two 
steps across the floor, 
And, besides, Id got my feet in, and a most 
refreshing heat in, 
To myself I sat repeating—‘‘ If I answer to 
the door— , 
Rise to let the ruffian in who seems to want 
to burst the door, 
I’ll be ——” that and something more. 


Presently the row grew stronger; hesitating 
then no longer, 
‘*Realiy, Mr. Johnson, blow it!—your forgiveness I 
implore 
Such an observation letting slip, but when a man’s just 
getting 
Into bed, you come upsetting nerves and posts of cham- 
bers’ door, 
Making such a row, forgetting’’—Spoke a voice beyond 
the door: 
“ *T is n’t Johnson’’—nothing more! 


Quick a perspiration clammy bathed me, and I uttered 
*Dammy !”? 


(Observation rested from me, like the one I made before) 

Back upon the cushions sinking, hopelessly my eyes, like 
winking, 

On some stout for private drinking, ranged in rows upon 
the floor, 

Fixed—and on an oyster barrel (full) beside them on 
the floor, 

















Looked and groaned, and nothing more. 
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Open then was flung the portal, and in stepped a hated 
mortal, 
By the moderns called a VULTURE (known as Sponge 
in days of yore,) 
Well I knew his reputation ! cause of all my agitation— 
Scarce a nod or salutation changed, he pounced upon the 
floor ; 
Coolly lifted up the oysters and some stout from off the 


floor 
‘ Helped himself, and took some more ! 
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Then this hungry beast untiring fixed his gaze with fond 
admiring 
On a piece of cold boiled beef I meant to last a week 
or more, 
Quick he set to work devouring—plates, in quick suc- 
cession, scouring— 
Stout with every mouthful showering—made me ask, to 
see it pour, 
If he quite enjoyed his supper, as 1 watched the liquid 
pour; 
Said the Vulture, ‘‘ Never more.”” 
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All his life—I knew him equal to it if he liked, or 

more— 
Half in dismal earnest, half in joke, with an attempt at 

laughing, 

I remarked that he was chaffing, and demanded of the 
bore, 

Asked what this disgusting, nasty, greedy, vile intru- 
sive bore 





Meant in croaking ‘‘ Never more.”? 


But the Vulture not replying, took my bunch of keys and 





trying 
Sev’ral, found at length the one to fit my private cup- 
board door ; 
Much disgusted at the spacious vacuum by this brute vo- | Took the gin out, filled the kettle; and with a sang froid 
racious to nettle 
Excavated in the beef—(he’d eaten quite enough for 


Any saint, began to settle calmly down the grate before, 
Really as he meant departing at the date I named before, 


Of never, never more! 


four)— 


Then I sat engaged in guessing what this 
circumstance distressing 
Would be likely to result in, for I knew 
that long before 
Once (it served me right for drinking) I 
had told him that if sinking 
In the world, my fortunes linking to his 
own, he ’d find my door 
Always open to receive him, and it 
struck me now that door 
He would pass, p’raps never more ! 








Suddenly the air was clouded, all the furniture en- 





Still I felt relief surprising when at length I saw him ' shrouded ; 
rising, With the smoke of vile tobacco—this was worse than 

That he meant to go surmising, said I, glancing at the all before ; 
door— “*§ aith!’? I cried (in not offensive tones, it might have 







oy been expensive, 
ce a i HL For he knew the art defensive, and could coster- 
(F 


ol : We mongers floor ;) 


s\ “ Recollect it’s after midnight, are you going ?— 












































’ Ww ih, mind the floor.? 
~ SY (A \@ - Quoth the Vult over more.”? 
RS Ss Wills oy | eg ae ee : 
Bi) er" m 27 WW “Smith !?? I cried (the gin going, down his 
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wy ALD Ey 


. = — throat in rivers flowing,) 
Ey ‘If you want a bed, you know theres quite a 
” : nice hotel next door, 

= | ~ NVIAR VW AY !  — . . : 
=< ———— oa - Very cheap—I ’m ill—and, joking set apart, 
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your horrid smoking 
« Going? well, I wont detain you—mind the stairs and Irritates my cough to choking. Having mentioned it 
shut the door——”? ’ before, 


—+‘ Leave you, Tompkins! never more.”’ Really, you should not compel one—Will you mizzle— 
as before ?”? 
Quoth the Vulture ‘*‘ Never more.’’ 


“ Smith!’ I cried, *‘ that joke repeating merits 
little better treating 
For you than a condemnation as a nuisance and 
a bore; 
Drop it, pray, it isn’t funny; I’ve to mix some 
rum and honey— 
If you want a little money, take some and be 
off next door ; 
ad fad i qe Runa bill up for me if you like, but do be off 
next door.’? 
Quoth the Vulture ‘‘ Never more !”’ 








Startled by an answer dropping hints that he intended 
stopping 


‘‘Smith!?? I shrieked—the accent humbler dropping, a8 
another tumbler 
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I beheld him mix, “be off! you drive me mad—it’s 


striking four. 


Leave the house and something in it; if you go on at the 


gin, it 


Wont hold out another minute. Leave the house and 


shut the door— 


Take your beak from out my gin, and take your body 


through the door !?? 


Quoth the Vulture “‘ Never more !”’ 





And the Vuiture never flitting—still is sitting, still is 
sitting, 
Gulping down my stout by gallons, and my oysters by 
the score ; 
And the beast, with no more breeding than a heathen 
savage feeding, : 
The new carpet’s tints unheeding, throws his shells 
upon the floor. 
And his smoke from out my curtains, and his stains from 
out my floor, 
Shall be sifted never more. 











LOVE AND LUCRE. 


AN ALLEGORY. 





BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


Love and Lucre met one day, 
In chill November weather, 

And so, to wile the time away, 

Whey held discourse together. 






Pos, Oar Gh, 


a was rather shy, 
As thinking there was danger 
In venturing so very nigh 
_ The haughty-looking stranger ; 


' But Lucre managed to employ 


Behavior so potential, 
‘That in a trice the bashful boy 
Grew bold and confidential. 


“] hear,’ quoth Lwere, bowing low, 
‘¢ With all your hearts and honey, 

You sometimes suffer—is it so?— 
For lack of mortal money.” 


Love owned that he was poor in aught 
Except in golden fancies, 

And ne’er, as yet, had given a thought 
To mending his finances. 


‘¢ Besides, I ’ve heard’*—thus Love went on, 
The other’s hint improving— 

‘That gold, however sought or won, 
Is not a friend to loving.”’ 


‘¢ An arrant lie—as you shall see— 
Full long ago invented, 





r (By knaves who know not you nor me !) 
To tickle the demented.’? 


And Lucre waved his wand—and lo! 
By magical expansion, 

Love saw his little hovel grow 
Into a stately mansion ! 


And where before he used to sup 
Untended in his cottage, 

And grumble o’er the earthen cup 
That held his meagre pottage ; 


Now, smoking viands crown his board, 
And many a flowing chalice ; 

His larder was with plenty stored, 
And beauty filled the palace! 


And Love, though rather lean at first, 
And tinged with melancholy, 

On generous wines and puddings nurst, 
Grew very stout and jolly ! 


Yet, mindful of his truest friend, 
He never turns detractor, ~ 

But prays that blessings may attend 
His worthy benefactor ; 


And when his friends are gay above 
Their evening whist or eucre, 

And drink a brimming “ Health to Love,” 
He drinks, ‘‘ Success to Lucre !?? 
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FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS. 


Mr. George Bulpin, 361 Broadway, New York, is now the recognized authority upon the subject of American 
Fashions, and has made an arrangement with us, by which our readers will receive monthly reports hereafter. Our 
lady readers, especially, seem to desire this, and as the space occupied is not great, we hope that all ‘‘ Old Bachelors”’ 
will stop grumbling, and either marry some good girl—that he may select her costume from ‘‘ Graham’s monthly re- 
port”—or, emigrate to Australia incontinently. 
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This is a very superb style of dress—the shawl mantle is of royal purple velvet embroidered. It is entirely of Ame- 
rican manufacture, and is a piece of very beautiful and elaborate work, fully equal to the costliest productions of any 
country. It is now on exhibition at the Crystal Palace, New York. 
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No.2, This cut represents a Cloak—called the Eldorado—the material is 

Mazarine blue velvet, embroidered with very fine needlework. 
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No.3. This is the very latest design of a Cloth Cloak—the trimming 
is rich brocaded galloon—the form perfectly novel and graceful. The 
prevailing colors are ashes of roses and golden brown. 







































